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PREFACE. 



The present volume concludes the subject of 
travels^ which it was found impossible to 
complete in one part^ so as to convey any 
satisfactory portion of information. To the 
general remarks made by the Editor in the 
preface to the former part he has nothing to 
addy but that; as far as entertainment is con- 
cerned; Africa and America offer a more at- 
tractive field than Europe and Asia, embrac- 
ing greater novelties and more recent details. 
Africa in particular, till within a very few 
years, was, with the exception of a small 
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X PREFACE. 

portion of the countries on the coast; almost 
unknown^ and for the information we at 
present possess of the interior of that quar- 
ter, we are indebted almost exclusively to 
the labours of late enterprising travellers^ 
chiefly our own countrymen. 
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TRAVELS IN AFRICA. 



Africa, called also by the antients Libya, was 
represented by them as one of the three great 
divisions or continents, of which they believed the 
world to consist. Since the discovery of America, 
the modems have ranked Africa as one of the four 
quarters of the globe. It is entirely surrounded 
by water, except at its north-eastern extremity, 
where it is united to Asia by the Isthmus of Suez, 
which is about sixty miles across. The greater 
part of this vast peninsula has, in all ages, re- 
mained unknown to the other inhabitants of the 
world. Till very recently, no attempts had been 
made to explore the interior of Africa ; and even 
the labours of the adventurous travellers who have 
of late years engaged in these arduous enterprises, 
have led but to very imperfect information. Yet 
the general aspect of Africa represents it as well 
situated for maintaining a commercial intercourse 
with the other quarters of the earth. It stands, 
as it were in the centre, between Europe, A^a, 
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14 AFRICA IK GENERAL. 

and America, and has coDsequently a much 
Deafer communication with each of them, than 
they can have with one another. Africa early 
attracted the attention of the antients, but their 
researches seem to have been principally limited 
to the countries adjoining the Mediterranean or 
the Red Sea. These regions then boasted states 
of no small celebrity. Egypt was the cradle of 
learning, and the original instructress of Greece ; 
and her being from her relative situation in regard 
to the Red Sea, the emporium of all the commerce 
between Europe and the East, enabled her long 
to retain much of her opulence and splendour, 
till the discovery of the passage round the Cape 
of Good Hope, deprived her of the peculiar ad- 
vantages she had previously enjoyed. The Car- 
thaginians, who were the successful rivals of the 
Egyptians in trade, and who, under the celebrated 
Hannibal, shook the power of Rome to its found- 
ation, appear, in different voyages, to have ex- 
plored a great part of the western coast of Africa, 
and essentially contributed by their labours, to 
the improvement of navigation, and of geographi- 
cal knowledge. The fertility of the northern part 
of Libya Proper rendered that district, for a long 
series of years, one of the principal granaries from 
which Rome derived her supplies of com. 

Of Egypt, the Barbary states, Abyssinia, and 
the European settlement at the Cape of Good 
Hope, we shall have occasion to speak separately. 
Before, however, we proceed to notice these, it 
may not be amiss to take a general view of some 
of the peculiar features which most strongly cha- 
xacterise Africa. 
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AFRICA IN GENERAL. 15 

To the south of the states on the Mediterranean 
and of Morocco, this quarter of the globe may be 
considered as consisting of two principal parts ; 
Zahara, or the Great Desert, inhabited by the Moors 
or Arabs, and Nigritia or Negroland, the country 
of the negnJes or Ethiopians. The Great Desert 
presents a surface equal in extent to nearly one 
half of Europe. It is upwards of eight hundred 
miles in breadth, from north to south, and more 
than double that extent in length from the Atlan- 
tic ocean on the west, to the Abyssinian frontiers 
on the east. Its general character is that of a 
vast wilderness of lifeless sand, parched by the 
intolerable heat of an almost vertical sun. Its 
chief varieties consist of immense plains covered 
with naked pebbles, or of barren rocks towering 
towards an unclouded and burning sky. The 
sterility of the soil is rather marked than alle- 
viated by some scattered plants, and by the ver- 
dure of a few valleys in which water is found 
either stagnant or springing up. This general 
description, however, is by no means to be under- 
stood as universal, or without exception. The 
desert is here and there interspersed with spots of 
astonishing fertility, which are crowded with in- 
habitants. Every thing in the climate of Africa 
is in extremes. There is indeed no cold expe- 
rienced in that vast continent; but barrenness 
and fertility of soil border upon each other with 
a degree of suddenness, of which the inhabitants 
of temperate climates can form no conception. 
The traveller passes in an instant from burning 
sands to a rich landscape, in which flocks and 
herds, and towns and villages abound. The same 
B 2 
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vicinity of a tropical sun, which renders the wil- 
derness intolerable, rears up all vegetable produc- 
tions, if water and a tolerable depth of soil are to 
be found. These favoured spots in the Great 
Desert were called by the antients, oases or 
islands : they abound most in the eastern part, 
and in that on the north, towards the shores of 
the Mediterranean. But the smaller ones are not 
always permanent. A furious wind from the De- 
sert, bringing along with it an immense quantity 
of sand, sometimes overwhelms a whole fertile 
district, and reduces it to barrenness. The prin- 
cipal of these is the Greater Oasis, well known to 
the Egyptians and Arabs, on account of the cara- 
vans from Cairo to Darfur passing along it. It 
consists of a number of detached fertile spots, ex- 
tending in a line parallel to the course of the Nile, 
and of the mountains that border the valley of 
Upper E^ypt. Its islands are separated from 
each other by deserts of from two to fourteen 
hours' travelling. It contains abundance of date- 
trees, and plenty of good water. The other oases 
of most note are the Lesser Oasis, and that which 
formerly contained the celebrated temple and 
oracle of Jupiter, visited by Alexander the Great. 
The animal creation of this immense desert is 
not among the least deserving objects of attention. 
It abounds in antelopes, wild boars, leopards, apes, 
and serpents. The Moors of the desert are ex- 
pert hunters ; and as the leopard's skin is an 
article of commerce, that animal, from being fre- 
quently attacked, learns to keep at a distance 
from their habitations. Hunting the ostrich is a 
favourite amusement among them. This sport is 
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undertaken by about twenty horsemen, who ad- 
vance in a line against the wind, at the interval 
of a quarter of a league behind each other. As 
soon as the foremost perceives an ostrich, he 
rushes upon it. The bird cannot fly, but with 
the assistance of its wings, it runs in the direction 
of the wind, and, though it may avoid a few of the 
hunters successively, it cannot escape the whole 
namber. The other animals of Africa, besides 
those enumerated as more peculiar to the desert, 
are numerous, and are considered among the most 
extraordinary in the world for strength, size, and 
ferocity. They reign almost undisturbed in the 
vast deserts of this amazing peninsula, fostered by 
the sultry heat of the climate, which seems more 
suitable to them than to vegetable productions. 
The majestic lion roams at large, and there are but 
few tracts where the traveller is safe from his 
dreadful incursions* The tiger is seldom seen ; 
but the panther, the leopard, and the hyena, are 
almost peculiar to this division of the globe, as is 
also one species of the rhinoceros, distinguished 
by two horns on his nose ; and one of the elephant 
tribe, remarkable for a round head, convex fore- 
head, large ears, and only three toes on the hind 
feet, characteristics which render it easily distin- 
guishable from the Asiatic elephant. Baboons, 
apes, and monkeys leap in myriads through the 
woods, and many of them grow to an astonishing 
stature. The ourang-outang, in appearance so 
strongly resembling the human species, is a native 
of Africa. Crocodiles and river-horses abound in 
the rivers ; horses and asses run wild. The zebra 
is commonly seen by travellers ; and there are no 
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fewer than thirty kinds of antelopes, distinguished 
for fleetness and beauty. The great Cafirarian 
buffalo, the fiercest of that tribe is also peculiar to 
Africa. But of all the larger animals belonging 
to this continent, the elephants are probably the 
most numerous. They roam in vast herds through 
the forests of the interior. The inhabitants, when 
they see the elephant, hunt him down, feast upon 
his flesh, make sandals of his hide, and sell his 
teeth to Europeans. Their mode of attacking 
him is by fire-arms ; as soon as they have dis- 
charged their pieces at one of the elephants, they 
fall fiat on the ground to avoid the first effects of 
his resentment ; but no sooner is he become faint 
with the loss of blood, than they rise and make a 
second discharge, which commonly terminates 
his life. In some parts of Africa, elephants are 
caught in pits, in the manner already described 
under the head of Ceylon. The crocodile, the 
very image of which animal inspires us with terror, 
is far from being contemplated with the same de- 
gree of alarm in all districts of Africa in which it is 
found. According to the narrative of Mr. Burck- 
hardt, the Nubian. traveller, crocodiles seem hardly 
more dreaded in some parts than the Hippopotamus 
in others. The former are very numerous about 
Shendy. These animals inhabit particular parts 
of the Nile, from whence they seldom appear to 
move ; thus, in Lower Egypt, they have entirely 
disappeared, although no reasonable cause can be 
assigned for their not descending the river. In 
Upper Egypt, the neighbourhood of Akhmim, 
Dendera, Orment, and Elfou, are at present the 
%irorite haunts of the crocodile, while few are ever 
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seen in the intermeciiate parts of the river. The 
same is the case in different parts of Nubia towards 
Dongola. At Berber no one is afraid of encoua^ 
tering crocodiles in the river, and the natives, 
fearless of any danger from them, bathe there 
very often, swimming out into the midst of the 
stream. At Shendy, on the contrary, these foes 
are greatly dreaded ; the Arabs, and the slaves 
and females, who repair to the shore of the river 
near the town every morning and evening, to wash 
their linen, and fill their water-skins for the supply 
of the town, are obliged to be continually on the 
alert, and such as bathe take care not to proceed 
to any great distance in the river. Mr. Burck- 
hardt was several times present when a crocodile 
made its appearance, and witnessed the terror it 
inspired; the crowd all quickly retiring up the 
beach. During his stay at Shendy, a man who 
had been advised to bathe in the river, after hav- 
ing escaped the small-pox, was seized and killed 
by one of these animals. At Sennaar crocodiles 
are often brought to market, and their flesh is 
publicly sold there. Mr. Burckhardt once tasted 
some of the meat at Esne, in Upper Egypt ; it was 
of a dirty white color, not unlike young veal, with 
a slight fishy smell ; the animal had been caught 
by some fishermen in a strong net, and was above 
twelve feet in length. The governor of Esne or- 
dered it to be brought into his court-yard, where 
more than an hundred balls were fired agSMnst it 
without any eflPect, till it was thrown upon its back, 
and the contents of a small swivel discharged at its 
belly ; the skin of which is much softer than that 
of the back. Digitized by Google 
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But it is not from quadrupeds only that the 
inhabitants of the African continent have to dread 
attack. In quarters innumerable it swarms with 
serpents; some, though small, armed with the 
most deadly poison, others striking terror by their 
enormous bulk and strength, frequently, though 
not in all instances, united to venomous qualities 
likewise. A source of still greater annoyance, 
because almost impossible to be shunned, is the 
multitude of insects, which from the powerful ac- 
tion of the sun upon the swampy forests, rise up in 
such formidable and destructive numbers as at 
times to render life almost insupportable both to 
man and beast. Of the ravages of locusts, often 
surpassing those either of wild beasts or of war, 
unarrestable in their progress by any exertions of 
human art or force, spreading desolation wherever 
they alight, and not leaving a vestige of vegeta- 
tion in spots previously luxuriant and fertile, we 
shall have occasion to speak farther when we come 
to treat of Egypt. The mosquito tribes also, 
though less destructive than the locusts, frequently 
render life miserable by the incessant attacks of 
their envenomed and tormenting stings, which in 
many instances even occasion death. The ter-- 
mites, or white ants, a gigantic species of that 
class of insects that abounds in Africa, are most 
pernicious enemies. They cover the plains .with 
conical huts of from ten to twelve feet high, and 
divided in the interior by thin partitions into a 
variety of cells. These structures^ from their size 
and number, often appear at a distance lik« vil* 
liiges. The termites in their habits, discipline, 
and established communities, resemble the com- 
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mon ant of Europe, but without the harmlessnesa 
of the latter. The African ant, aftet penetrating^ 
in immense bodies, into the interior of a house, 
will devour every thing that presents itself, 
clothes, furniture, and fc^, compelling^ even the 
inmates, if they would avoid the risk of being in- 
volved in the general destruction, to make a pre- 
cipitate retreat. The wild bees, which swarm in 
the woods of Africa, sometimes attack travellers 
with considerable fury, and have been known to 
put an entire caravan to flight. Reptiles, both of 
nauseous and noxious kinds, abound. Scorpions 
and centipedes of enormous size, and most for- 
bidding aspect, lurk beneath the stones, or glide 
with their almost countless feet over the barren 
soil, and the poison of these creatures seems here 
to exist in a far stronger and more deadly state of 
concentration than in colder climes. It is by no 
means unusual for children to die from the bite of 
the scorpion in less than three days. 

But among all these ills, which, in addition to a 
parched climate, a suffocating atmosphere, and 
destructive tempests, infest the greater portion of 
Africa, we repeat that it would be most erroneous 
to represent her as pervaded by one deep mono- 
tonous gloom. ** Throij^hout the picture,*' as a 
late writer elegantly observes, <' there are bright 
lights interspersed, which shine more omspicu- 
ously from the vast blanks and deep shadows with 
which they are surrounded. In uie heart of the 
most dreary and sandy wastes, there emei^s 
many a little Oasis, or verdant islet, which to the 
wanderer of the desert appears almost an earthly 
paradise. These spots have been painted in colours 
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that belong not to the imperfect abodes of earth ; 
as gardens of the Gods, fairy seats, and islands 
destined to be the future mansions of the blessed. 
In like manner, in the bosom of its wildest woods 
and mountains, there lurk, in many an unsus- 
pected retreat, scenes of the most soft and pastoral 
beauty. Even amid its moral darkness there shine 
forth virtues which would do honour to human 
society in its most refined and exalted state. A 
tender flow of domestic affection generally per- 
vades African society. Signal displays, too, have 
been made of the most generous hospitality ; and 
travellers, who were on the point of perishing, 
have been befriended and saved by absolute stran- 
gers and even by enemies. These varieties of na- 
ture and of character, these alternations of wild- 
ness and of beauty, of lawless violence and of the 
most generous kindness, render the progress of 
the traveller through this continent more interest- 
ing and eventful, more diversified by striking 
scenes and incidents, than in any other quarter of 
the globe." Yet, despite of these exceptions, the 
moral outline of Africa, taken as a whole, is far more 
gloomy than the face of the- country in its most 
barren parts. . Great as are the evils to which its 
population is exposed or from brute inanimate foes, 
their condition is far more to be commiserated, in 
having been doomed to experience, in its full force, 
the truth of the pathetic lamentation of the poet, 
that *< man is to man the surest, deadliest foe.*' 
Africa, it is truly observed, by the writer just re- 
ferred to, has, from the earliest ages, been the 
most conspicuous theatre of crime and of wrong ; 
where social life has lost the traces of primitive 
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simplicity, without rising to order, principle, or 
refinement ; where fraud and violence are formed 
into national systems, and man trembles at the 
sight of his fellow man. For centuries this con- 
tinent has seen thousands of her unfortunate chil^ 
dren dragged in chains over its deserts, and across 
the ocean, to spend their lives in foreign and dis- 
tant bondage. Superstition, tyranny, anarchy, 
and the opposing interests of numberless petty 
states, maintain a constant and destructive warfare 
in this suffering portion of the earth. Every part 
of the interior that has been visited by Europeans, 
seems to be one scene of eternal civil war. Across 
scorching deserts, in which not a living animal, 
not even an insect exists, in various directions are 
seen one tribe of human beings driving another to 
slavery. The unfortunate captives who start in 
health, gradually decline. Their bodies become 
emaciated, their legs swell, until, on approaching 
a well, they will run forward like men distracted, 
their mouths open, and their eyes starting from 
their heads. The water they seek is sometimes 
brackish ; occasionally the well is even found to be 
dry, and around its exhausted source stand group- 
ed the crowd of disappointed beings, surrounded 
by the countless skeletons of those whose captivity 
and whose troubles have ended together, who have 
perished from thirst and fatigue, and whose bones 
the camels are often seen to chew. From the 
northern coast of Africa, where the Christian cap- 
tive has so often ended his days in silent misery 
and anguish; down to the country of the Hottentots 
and CaflTres, and from the eastern mountains of 
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Abyssinia to the waters of the wide Atlantic, there 
is reason to believe that the horrid system of 
slavery, in every point, more or less prevails. 

Many instances, as we proceed, will probably 
occur, illustrating the horrors of this detestable 
traffic: but, looking at its unfortunately almost 
universal prevalence in this quarter of the globe, 
we propose to take a general view of the system 
of African slavery, condensed from the able ob- 
servations made upon the subject by Mr. Park. 
That intelligent and much-lamented traveller re- 
marks that, in this debased state of existence, a 
great portion of the negro inhabitants of Africa 
have continued from the most early period of their 
history ; with this aggravation, that their children 
are born to no other inheritance. The slaves in 
Africa, are nearly in the proportion of three to 
one to the freemen. They claim no reward for 
their services, except food and clothing ; and are 
treated with kindness or severity, according to the 
good or bad dispositions of their masters. How- 
ever, the domestic slaves, or such as are bom in a 
man's own house, usually experience more lenity 
than those purchased with money. The authority 
too of the master over the domestic slave, extends 
only to reasonable correction : for the master can- 
not sell his domestic, without having first brought 
him to a public trial, before the chief men of the 
place. But these restrictions on the power of the 
master extend not to the case of prisoners taken 
in war, nor to that of slaves purchased with money. 
All these unfortunate beings are considered as 
strangers and foreigners, who have no right to the 
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protection of the law, and may be treated with 
severity, or sold to a stranger according to the 
pleasure of their owners. There are, indeed, re- 
gular markets, where slaves of this description are 
bought and sold ; and the value of a slave in the 
eye of an African purchaser, increases in propor- 
tion to his distance from his native kingdom. 
The slaves that are purchased by the Europeans 
on the coast, are chiefly of this description. By 
far the greater number are brought down in large 
caravans from the inland countries. The slaves 
thus brought from the interior may be divided 
into two distinct classes : first, such as were slaves 
from their birth, having been bom of enslaved 
mothers : secondly, such as were bom free, but who 
afterwards, by whatever means, became slaves. 
Those of the first description are by far the most 
numerous ; indeed prisoners taken in war (at least 
such as are taken in open and declared war, 
when one kingdom vows hostilities against another) 
are mostly of this class. Slaves of the second des-^ 
cription, generally become such by one or the 
other of the following causes. I. Captivity. 
2. Famine. 3. Insolvency. 4. Crimes. A 
freeman may, by the established customs of Africa, 
become a slave by being taken in war. War is 
of all others, the most productive source, and was 
probably the origin of slavery : for where one na- 
tion had taken from another, a greater number of 
captives than could be exchanged on equal terms, 
it is natural to suppose that the conquerors, 
finding it inconvenient to maintain their prisoners, 
would compel them to labour ; at first, perhaps 
only for their own support, but afterjvards to 
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support their masters. It is a known fact^ that 
prisoners of war in Africa, are the slaves of the 
conquerors : and when the weak or unsuccessful 
warrior begs for mercy beneath the uplifted spear 
of his opponent, he gives up at the same time his 
claim to liberty, and purchases his life at the ex- 
pense of his freedom. 

In Africa, wars frequently originate from very 
frivolous provocation. When one nation is more 
powerful than another, a pretext is seldom wanting 
for commencing hostilities. The wars of Africa 
are of two kinds : that species which bears the 
greatest resemblance to our European contests, is 
denominated killi, a word signifying ** to call out," 
because such wars are openly avowed and previously 
declared. Wars of this description in Africa com- 
monly, however, terminate in the course of a 
single campaign. A battle is fought, the vanquish- 
ed seldom think of rallying again ; the whole in- 
habitants become panic-struck ; and the con- 
querors have only to bind the slaves, and carry off 
their plunder and their victims. Such of the pri- 
soners as, through age or infirmity, are unable to 
endure fatigue, or are found unfit for sale, are 
considered as useless : and I have no doubts are 
frequently put to death. The other species of 
African warfare is distinguished by the appellation 
of tegrioy " plundering or stealing." Here no 
immediate cause of hostility is assigned, or notice 
of attack given ; but the individuals of each nation 
watch every opportunity to plunder and distress 
the objects of their animosity by predatory ex- 
cursions. These plundering expeditions always 
produce speedy retaliation, and wh^n large parties 
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cannot be collected for this purpose, a few friends 
will combine together, and advance into the ene- 
my's country, with a view to plunder, or carry off 
the inhabitants. A single individual has been known 
to take his bow and quiver, and to proceed in like 
manner. Such an attempt is, doubtless, in him 
an act of outrageous rashness ; but when it is con- 
sidered that, in one of these predatoiry wars, he has 
probably been deprived of his child, or his nearest 
relation, his situation will rather call for pity than 
censure. The poor sufferer, urged on by feelings 
of domestic or paternal attachment, and the ardour 
of revenge, conceals himself among the bushes, 
until some young or unarmed person passes by. 
He then, tiger-like, springs upon his prey ; drags 
his victim into the thicket, and in the night carries 
him off as a slave. When a negro has, by means 
like these, once fallen into the hands of his ene- 
mies, he is either retained as the slave of his con- 
queror, or bartered into a distant kingdom ; for an 
African, when he has once subdued his enemy, will 
seldom give him an opportunity of lifting up his 
hand against him at a future period. War, there- 
fore, is certainly the most general, and most pro- 
ductive source of slavery ; and the desolations of 
war often (but not always) produce the second 
cause of slavery, famine ; in which case a freeman 
becomes a slave to avoid the greater calamity of 
certain starvation. Perhaps, by a philosophic and 
reflecting mind, death itself would scarcely be 
considered as a greater calamity than slavery, but 
the poor negro, when fainting with hunger, thinks 
like Esau of old, ** Behold lam at the point to die, 
and what profit shall this birthright do(Hgjm||?" 
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The third cause of slavery is insolvency. Of all 
the offences to which the laws of Africa have affixed 
the punishment of slavery, this is the most com- 
mon. If a negro trader be unsuccessful, his per- 
son and services are at the disposal of another ; 
for in Africa not only the effects of the insolvent, 
but the insolvent himself is sold to satisfy the 
lawful demands of his creditors. The fourth cause 
above enumerated, is the commission of crimes to 
which the laws of the country affix slavery as a 
punishment. In cases of murder, the nearest re- 
lation of the deceased has it in his power, after con- 
viction, either to kill the offender with his own 
hand, or to sell him into slavery. When a free- 
man has become a slave by any one of the causes 
before-mentioned, he generally continues so for 
life, and his children are brought up in the same 
state of servitude. Such are the general outlines 
of that system of slavery which prevails in Africa ; 
and it is evident, from its nature and extent, that 
it is a system of no modern date. It probably had 
its origin in the remote ages of antiquity, before the 
Mahometans explored a path across the desert. 
Its antiquity, however, only affords a stronger 
motive for effecting, to the utmost of our power, 
the entire abolition of so execrable an abomination. 
Those who, while they call themselves Christians, 
by engaging in any way, directly or indirectly, in 
this iniquitous commerce, contribute to encourage 
so fertile a source of the perpetration of every vice, 
and every bad passion, must indeed have con- 
sciences seared against remorse, and bosoms 
steeled against humanity. To argue upon the 
grounds of expediency or profit, in defence of this 
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gross outrage upon our common nature, can con* 
sist with none but those whose zealous worsliip o( 
Mammon, the only deity whom they sincerely ajC-^ 
knowledge, emboldens U)em to set at nought the 
obligations of religion and morality, and insultingly 
to trample upon the rights granted alike, with- 
out distinction of clime or colour, to those whom 
he has formed in his own image, by the great Creator 
of us all! 

The negro tribes, which compose the principal 
population of the interior of Africa, though vary- 
ing slightly in appearance and manners, have, m 
most respects, a resemblance of character, which 
appears to render a sketch of them not misplaced 
in a general view of Africa. The natives of the 
countries bordering on the Gambia, though distrir 
buted into a great many distinct governments, may 
be divided into four great classes ; the Feloops, 
the Jalofis, the Foulahs, and the Mandingoes. 
Among all these nations, the religion of Mahomet 
has made^ and continues to make, considerable 
progress ; but in most of them, the body of the 
people, both free and enslaved, persevere in main- 
taining the blind but harmless superstitions of their 
ancestors, and are called by the Mahomedans 
kafirs, or infidels. The Feloops are of a gloomy 
disposition, and are supposed never to forgive an 
injury. They are even said to transmit their quar- 
rels as deadly feuds to their posterity ; insomuch 
that a son considers it incumbent on him, from a 
just sense of filial obligation, to become the 
avenger of his deceased father's wrongs. If a man 
loses his life in one of those sudden quarrels, which 
perpetually occur at their feasts, when the whole 
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party is intoxicated with mead, his son, or the 
eldest of his sons, (if he has more than one), en- 
deavours to procure his father's sandals, which he 
wears once a year, on the anniversary of his father's 
death, until a fit opportunity offers of avenging 
bis fate, when the object of his resentment seldom 
escapes his pursuit. This fierce and unrelenting 
disposition is, however, counterbalanced by many 
good qualities ; they display the utmost gratitude 
and affection towards their benefactors ; and the 
fidelity with which they preserve whatever is in- 
trusted to them, is remarkable. The Jalofis are 
an active, powerful, and warlike race, inhabiting a 
great part of that tract which lies between the river 
Senegal and the Mandingo states, on the Gambia ; 
yet they differ from the Mandingoes, not only in 
language, but likewise in complexion and features. 
The noses of the Jaloffs are not so much depressed, 
nor the lips so protuberant, as among the genera- 
lity of Africans ; and although their skin is of the 
deepest black, they are considered by the while 
traders, as the most sightly negroes in this part of 
the continent. They are divided into several inde- 
pendent states or kingdoms, which are frequently 
at war either with their neighbours, or with each 
other. In their manners, superstitions, and go- 
vernment, however, they have a greater resem- 
blance to the Mandingoes. The Fouiahs are 
chiefly of a tawny complexion, with soft silky hair, 
and pleasing features. They are much attached 
to a pastoral life, and have introduced themselves 
into all the kingdoms on the Windward Coast as 
herdsmen and husbandmen, paying a tribute to the 
sovereign of the country for the lands which they 
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hold. The Mandingoes constitute the bulk of the 
inhabitants throughout these districts. The go- 
vernment, in all the Mandingo states near the 
Gambia, is monarchical. The power of the sove- 
reign is, however, by no means unlimited. In all 
affairs of importance, the king calls an assembly of 
the principal men, or elders, by whose councils he 
is directed, and without whose advice he can nei- 
ther declare war, nor conclude peace. In every 
considerable town there is a chief magistrate, called 
the Alkaid, whose office is hereditary, and whose 
business it is to preserve order, to levy duties on 
travellers, and to preside at all conferences in the 
exercise of local jurisdiction, and the administra- 
tion of justice. These courts are composed of the 
elders of the town, and are termed palavers. 
Their proceedings are conducted in the open air 
with sufficient solemnity. As the negroes have no 
written language of their own, the general rule of 
decision is an appeal to ancient custom ; but, since 
the system of Mahomet has made so great progress 
anaong them, the converts to that faith have gra- 
dually introduced a complete exposition or digest 
of the Mahomedan laws, both civH and criminal, 
properly arranged and illustrated. This frequency 
of appeal to written laws, with which the Pagan 
natives are necessarily unacquainted, has given rise 
in their palavers, to professional advocates, or ex- 
pounders of the law, who are allowed to appear 
and plead for plaintiff or defendant, much in the 
same manner as counsel in the law courts of Great 
Britain. They are Mahomedan negroes, who have 
made the laws of the prophet their peculiar study, 
and in the forensic qualifications of procrastination 
c 2 
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and cavil, and the arts of confounding and perplex* 
ing a cause, they are not always surpassed by the 
ablest pleaders in Europe. While Mr. Park was 
at Pisania a cause was heard which furnished the 
Mahomedan lawyers with an admirable opportu- 
nity of displaying their professional dexterity • The 
case was this : An ass belonging to a negro had 
broken into a field of com belonging to one of the 
Mandingo inhabitants, and destroyed a great part 
of it. "Die Mandingo having caught the animal io 
his field, immediately drew his knife and cut its 
throat. The owner thereupon brought an action 
to recover damages for the loss of his beast, on 
which he set great value. The defendantconfessed 
that he had killed the ass, but pleaded a set-off, 
insisting that the loss he had sustained by the ra- 
vage in his com was equal to the sum demanded 
for the animal. To ascertain this fact was the 
point at issue, and the learned advocates contrived 
to puzzle the case in such a manner, that after a 
bearing of three days, the court broke up without 
coming to any determination upon it. The Man- 
dingoes,, generally speaking, are of a mild, sociable, 
and obliging disposition. The men are commonly 
above the middle size, well shaped, strong, and ca- 
pable of enduring great labour ; the women are 
good-natured, sprightly, and agreeable. The dress 
of both sexes is composed of cotton clotli, of tbeir 
own manufacture; that of the men is a loose frock, 
not unlike a surplice, with drawers which reach 
half way down the leg ; and they wear sandals ob 
their feet, and white cotton caps on their heads. 
The women's dress consists of two pieces of cloth, 
each of which they wrap round the waist, which, 
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hanging down to the ancles, answers the purpose 
of a petticoat. The other is thrown negligently 
over the bosom and shoulders. 

In the construction of their dwelling houses, 
the Mandingoes conform to the general practice of 
the African nations on this part of the continent, 
contenting themselves with small and incommo* 
dious hovels. A circular mud wall about four feet 
high, upon which is placed a conical roof com* 
posed of the bamboo cane, and thatched with 
grass, forms alike the palace of the king and the 
hovel of the slave. Their household furniture is 
equally simple : a hurdle of canes placed upon up- 
right stakes, about two feet from the ground, 
upon which is spread a mat or bullock's hide^ 
answers the purpose of a bed : a ¥rater jar, some 
earthen pots for dressing their food, a few wooden 
bowls and calabashes, and one or two low stools, 
compose the rest. This account of the native 
African tribes, applies chiefly to persons of free 
condition, who constitute not more than one-fourth 
of the inhabitants at large^ the othdr three-fourths 
are in a state of hopeless and hereditary slavery ; 
and are employed in cultivating the land, in the 
care of cattle, and in servile offices of all kinds, 
much in the same manner as in the West Indies. 
However, the Mandingo master can neither de* 
prive his slave of life, nor sell him to another, 
without first calling a palaver on his conduct, or 
in other words, bringing him to a public trial t 
but this degree of perfection is extended only to 
the native or domestic slave. Captives taken in 
war, as before observed, and those unfortunate 
victims who are condemned to slavery to crimes 
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or insolvency, and, in short, all those unhappy 
people who are brought down from the interior 
countries for sale, have no security whatever, but 
may be treated and disposed of in all respects as 
the owner thinks proper. 

The innumerable shades of mixed belief, arising 
from the more or less partial blending of Ma- 
hometanism with Paganism, render the religious 
opinions of most of the negro tribes a singular, 
and almost an unintelligible medley. Some oi 
them, however, though blended with the weakest 
credulity and superstition, are not unworthy of 
attention. Mr. Park, who conversed with all 
ranks and conditions, upon the subject of their 
faith, pronounces without doubt, that the belief 
of one God, and of a future state of reward and 
punishment, is entire and universal among them. 
It is remarkable, however, that, except on the ap- 
pearance of a new moon, the pagan natives do not 
think it necessary to offer up prayers and suppli- 
cations to the Almighty. They represent the Deity, 
indeed, as the creator and preserver of all things; 
but, in general, they consider him as a being so 
remote, and of so exalted a nature, that it is idle 
to imagine the feeble supplications of wretched 
mortals can reverse the decrees, and change the 
purposes of unerring wisdom. If they are asked, 
for what reason then do they offer up a prayer on 
the appearance of a new moon ; the answer is, 
that custom has made it necessary : they do it, 
because their fathers did it before them. Such is 
the blindness of unassisted nature ! The concerns 
of this world, they believe, are committed by the 
Almighty to the superintendence and direction of 
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subordiBate spirits, over whom they suppose that 
certain magical ceremonies have great influence. 
A white fowl suspended to the branch of a parti- 
cular tree, a snake's head, or a few handfuls of 
fruit, are offerings which ignorance and supersti- 
tion frequently present to deprecate the wrath, or 
to conciliate the favour, of these tutelary agents. 
But it is not often that the negroes make their re- 
ligious opinions the subject of conversation : when 
interrogated, in particular, concerning their ideas 
of a future state, they express themselves with 
great reverence, but endeavour to shorten the dis- 
cussion by observing, mo o mo inta alio, ** no 
man knows anything about it.'' They are 
content, they say, to follow the precepts and ex- 
amples of their forefathers, through the various 
vicissitudes of life ; and when this world presents 
no objects of enjoyment or comfort, they seem to 
look wrth anxiety towards another, which they be- 
lieve will be better suited to their natures; but 
concerning which they are far from indulging vain 
and delusive conjectures. 

Of the manner in which the credulity of the 
ignorant in these regions can be turned to the ad- 
vantage of the crafty, Mr. Lander gives a very 
striking and amusing illustration. While at a 
negro town called Zungugiva, he went by invita- 
tion to visit a chief, resident in the neighbourhood, 
whose gratitude he had msured by some presents 
of European manufactures. The chief, a kind- 
hearted old man, apparently upwards of ninety 
years of age, and withal very feeble, was delighted 
to see his guest, and testified the pleasure he felt 
by repeatedly shaking hands with t^ina^or ^ggp^^e 
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of half an kour ; and would almost have poUed 
off his welcome visitor's arm, if the latter had not 
expressed himself too greatly fatigued to stand so 
long a time in one place. After a short converaa- 
. tioQ, he conducted Mr. Lander into an ianer apart- 
ment, and, bidding him sit down, took horn a 
calabash which was suspended from the ceiling, a 
small box made of skin, round which had been 
wound, with the greatest care, upwards of five 
hundred ^ards of thread, which occupied him 
twenty mmutes in taking off. This having been 
done, he produced four bits of tin from the bot- 
tom of the box, about the size of swan and com- 
mon shot. The old chief then gave Mr. Lander 
to understand, with much seriousness, as wdl as 
earnestness of manner, that the little balls exhi- 
bited had been given to him by an Arab, fifteen 
years before, who had positively affirmed that they 
were of silver, and possessed of life. The larger 
pieces, the old man continued, were of the mas- 
culine, and the smaller of the feminine gender, 
the latter of which would produce young at the 
end of every twelve years, and till the expiration 
of that period, were by no means to be looked at ! 
In order to impart warmth to the balls^ he had 
enveloped them in a quantity of cotton wool, and 
the thread had been tied round the box, that the 
offspring might have no opportunity of escaping. 
'' But,'' said the hoary chief, with a disappoint^ 
air, " though I kept them with the utmost care, 
agreeably to the instructions I had received, for 
twelve years, to my consternation and sorrow, at 
the end of that period, I found that they had 
made no increase, and I begin to think that they 
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never will ;" in saying which^ tbe tender-bearted 
man was so grievously affected that he burst into 
tears. It was with the greatest difficulty that 
Mr. Lander could refrain from laughing aloud in 
his face ; but succeeding at length in subduing 
the strong inclination he had to be merry, he told 
the chief, with all the solemnity the occasion re* 
quired, that the Arab was a rogue, and had de* 
ceived him; that the articles he had so highly 
valued were bits of tin, and not of silver ; tiiat 
they were without life, and, therefore, could not 
infuse the living principle into other inanimate 
substances. He consoled the old gentleman, how- 
ever, upon the hoax that had been so successfully 
played off upon him, and sympathized with him 
in his sorrow. His mind soon afterwards became 
composed, although at times he could not help 
sobbing audibly ; and Mr. Lander, after answering 
numerous questions put to him about his country, 
complained of indisposition, and retired to rest. 

Of the character and distinctions in the religioud 
professions found among the negroes, the same 
traveller has given a very full and discriminating 
account. The religion of the natives, from Ba« 
dagry to Soccaboo, is Mohammedism or pagan- 
ism; or, as it frequently appears, a mixture of 
both, so nicely blended, as to make it impossible 
to ascertain with accuracy which belief has the as- 
cendancy. Idols, or figures of birds, beasts, and 
reptiles are worshipped in some parts, while in others 
Islamism prevails in a greater or less degree. The 
idolaters have a vague and indistinct notion of one 
great Being reigning above the skies, who is infinite^ 
ly superior to every other in the nature <^^J5 Jfi^" 
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butes, and the extent of his power and influence. 
To this unknown God they pay divine adoration, 
through the medium of insigniiicant and inanimate 
objects, by the offering up of sacrifices to the lat- 
ter, under the belief that the great Spirit exists at 
so immeasurable a distance from them, and that 
his time is so much employed in other and more 
important matters, that he cannot listen to the 
payers of every individual. In consequence of 
this he appoints innumerable subordinate agents 
and machines, who aid and assist him, and minister 
to the affairs of mankind. They believe also in 
the existence of a powerful malevolent spirit, who 
endeavours to counteract the good deeds of the 
Most High by every means, and is the author of 
all the mischief that annoys them. The people 
stand in the greatest dread of the power and ma- 
chinations of this terrible demon, and strive to 
avert his wrath, and conciliate his favour, by obla- 
tions of dogs, sheep, and, in many cases, of human 
beings. The temples of their worship are regarded 
with superstitious awe by the rich and poor ; and 
are each furnished with one or more priests, who 
alone are acquainted with the mysteries of their 
religion. They also entertain an idea that the soul 
hovers round the scenes it had known in the body 
for an indefinite length of time ; but that it is ul- 
timately conducted to a place of happiness or mi- 
sery ; a kind of heaven for the peaceable, and hell 
for the turbulent, according to the deeds it has 
suggested in this life, and there to remain ever- 
lastingly. Both Mahomedans' and pagans attach 
miraculous qualities to fetishes or charms, which 
to them are an effectual panoply against every 
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danger ; sometimes a chief or great man is actu- 
ally covered with them from head to foot, and in 
this state considers himself as secure as Achilles in 
his armour. Mr. Lander was often urged to dis- 
charge a pistol, loaded with ball, at the breast of 
an individual thus supernaturally defended, but it 
is unnecessary to say that he never risked the men's 
lives at the expence of their ignorance and credu- 
lity, having endeavoured in every instance, al- 
though unsuccessfully, to persuade them out of 
their superstitious prejudices by less dangerous ex- 
periments. The natives appear to have no gloomy 
foreboding as the hour of death approaches ; nor 
do they anticipate dissolution with any symptoms 
of fear or alarm. Those who profess the Mahom- 
medan religion amongst the negroes are as ignorant 
and superstitious as their idolatrous brethren ; nor 
does it appear that their having adopted a new 
creed has either improved their manners, or bet- 
tered their state and condition in life. On the 
contrary, the followers of the prophet are generally 
less hospitable to strangers, less kind to each other, 
and infinitely more mischievous and wicked than 
the heathen portions of the community, whom 
they, whimsically enough, affect to despise as rude 
barbarians, although their own claims to superior in- 
telligence are grounded simply on the oral commu- 
nications of the principles of the Koran, received 
from time to time from the wandering Moors 
and Arabs ; or from traditionary legends of their 
country. The artful Arabian, however, withholds 
from them a full half of the little he himself may be. 
acquainted with, taking care to teach them no 
more than is al^olutely *^ecessary to j^mote his 
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own views, and enlarge his own interests. The 
Mahommedan negroes go through their ablutions 
regularly, and when water is not to be obtained, 
make use of sand as the Koran enjoins. The ne- 
gro that can utter so long a sentence as '' La illah 
el Allah rasoul Allahiy* (there is but one God, 
and Mahomet is his prophet), is styled mallamj or 
learned, and is regarded with looks of respect and 
reverence by his less intelligent countrymen. These 
maliams are scattered in great numbers over the 
country, and procure an easy and respectable sub- 
' sistence by making fetishes, or writing charms on 
bits of wood, which are washed off carefully into a 
basin, and drunk with avidity by the credulous mul- 
titude, who consider the dirty water used in the 
operation as a panacea for every disease and af- 
fliction. As the office of mallam, which answers 
to that of priest in Catholic countries, is one of 
great sanctity as well as considerable emolument, 
every one burns with impatience to get initiated 
into its sacred mysteries, and enjoy as comfortable 
and indolent a life as the mallams themselves ; for 
a learned man never toils or spins, but is bounti- 
fully fed, and pampered in luxury by his lay coun- 
trymen. Every caravan is fumishod with one or 
more of these corpulent drones, who loll at their 
ease, while their employers are at the same time 
perhaps actually killing themselves with over exer- 
tion. The belief in the ** evil eye " is equally com- 
mon with Mahommedans and pagans, and this 
superstition, borrowed from the Moors, has lost 
none of its fearful interest by being transplanted 
to a foreign soil. If sickness of any kind visits a 
<*,hild before it has attained the age of three or four 
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years, then, say the people, the '< Evil Eye*' is fixed 
upon it, and the relatives of the afflicted infant en- 
deavour to avert the wasting glance of the malevo- 
lent and unseen spirit by sacrifices of birds, and 
various other means. In the course of a generay 
tion or two, there is little doubt, in spite of every 
obstacle, that the religion of Mahomet, in its ex- 
terior forms and ceremonies at least, will be uni- 
versally adopted in Western and Central Africa, 
to the complete discomfiture of the fetish priests 
and their proselytes ; and unless some unforeseen 
convulsion arrest the hasty and gigantic strides 
Islamism* is making towards that consummation, 
and divert the minds of the people to other objects, 
the period does not seem to be very remote when 
Paganism will be unknown in the land among the 
inhabitants. Having thus taken a general view of 
Africa, we shall now proceed to the more particu* 
lar descriptions given by traveUersof different parts 
of that quarter, commencing with the northern 
countries, 

* Another name for Mahommedanism. 
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TRAVELS IN THE NORTH OF AFRICA. 



EGYPT, NUBIAy AND ABYSSINIA. 

We have classed these three countries under one 
heady because, though the two last can, by no 
means, be regarded as on a par with Egypt in 
regard to interest ; yet almost all the travellers in 
that country, have visited some portions of Nubia 
and Abyssinia likewise, and, consequently, the de- 
tails relative to the thi^ee, are usually found in- 
cluded in the same narrative. 

Egypt, from the various peculiar phenomena 
belonging to it, the numerous and stupendous mo- 
numents of antiquity which it contains, and from 
its being the land fertilized " with annual pomp," 
by the overflowing of the " rich king of floods, the 
swelling Nile," has always been an object of attrac- 
tion. Egypt, moreover, though now for the most 
part sunk in debasing bigotry and ignorance, un- 
der Mahometan dominion, was yet the region from 
which the polished Greeks originally derived all 
their knowledge. It was the land in which some 
of the most affecting and important events record- 
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ed in the early parts of holy writ, from the capti- 
vity of Joseph till the miraculous deliverance " by 
a mighty hand and a stretched-out arm/' of the 
people of Israel from bondage, occurred. In mo- 
dern times, too, before the passage round the Gape 
of Good Hope was effected, it was the great em- 
porium of the East, and the chief seat of barbaric 
pomp and magnificence. Of late years numerous 
scientific apd learned travellers, among whom Vol- 
ney, Denon, Savary, Clarke, and Belzoni, may be 
particularly mentioned, have visited Egypt, and 
have left us little to desire in the way of informa- 
tion relative to that interesting country. 

The proverbial fertility of Egypt, and the invit- 
ing beauty of the scenery in most of the cultivated 
parts, would incline the stranger to infer, till expe- 
rience has rectified his error, that nature had 
blessed her with a climate corresponding in cha- 
raoter to her lovely exterior. This is far, however, 
from being the case. The atmospherical pheno- 
mena, and others which may be considered as their 
creation, peculiar to this country, detract greatly 
indeed from its apparent excellence. Of these the 
winds may be said to take precedence. Variable 
to the utmost degree in our own climate, in Egypt 
they are regularly periodical. In point both 
of duration and strength, the northerly wind 
predominates. As it blows about nine months 
in the year, the branches of the trees, and the 
trunks themselves, when unsheltered, assume its 
direction. It continues with little intermission 
from the end of May till the end of September. 
About the end of September, when the sun repasses 
the line, the wind returns to the east^-where it 
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fluctuates till Novemb er, when the northerly winds 
9gain prevail. About the end of February the 
winds assume a southerly direction, and fluctuate 
exceedingly till the close of April, when the east 
winds begin to predominate. The southerly winds 
are the most inconstant as well as pernicious ; tra- 
versing the arid sands of Africa, uninterrupted by 
rivulets, lakes, or forests, they arrive in Egypt, 
fraught with all the noxious exhalations of the de- 
ssert. At their approach, the serene sky becomes 
dark and heavy : the sun loses its splendour, and 
appears of a dim violet hue ; a light warm breeze 
is perceived, which gradually increases in heat, till 
it al^lost equals that of an oven. Though no va- 
pour darkens the air, it becomes so grey and thick 
with the floating clouds of impalpable sand, that it 
is sometimes necessary to light candles at noon 
day. Jlvery green leaf is soon shrivelled, and every 
thing foriped of wood is warped and cracked. The 
effects of these winds on animated bodies is equally 
pernicious, and, when they blow in sudden squalls, 
they sometimes occasion immediate death. Res- 
piration becomes quick and difficult, the pores of 
the skin are closed, and a feverish habit is induced 
by suppressed perspiration. The ardent heat per- 
vades every substance, and the element of water, 
divested pf its coolness, is rendered incapable of 
mitigating the intolerable sensation excited. Dead 
silence reigns in the streets : the inhabitants, by 
confining themselves to their houses, vainly attempt 
to elude the showers of fine penetrating dust, 
which, according to the Oriental expression, will 
enter an egg through the pores of the shell. 

Belzoni, in speaking of the same subject, (the 
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peculiar phienomena of Egypt), observes that the 
first is whirlwinds, which occur all the year roiuid, 
but especially at the time of the camseen wind, 
which begins in April, and lasts fifty days. Hence 
the name of camseen, which in Arabic signifies 
fifty. It generally blows from the south-west, and 
lasts four, five, or six days, without . varying, so 
very strong, that it raises the sands to a great 
height, forming a general cloud, so thick that it is 
impossible to keep the eyes open, if not under co- 
ver. It is troublesome even to the Arabs ; it forces 
the sand into the houses through every cranny, and 
fills every thing with it. The caravans cannot 
proceed in the deserts ; the boats cannot contitliie 
their voyages, and travellers are obliged to eat sand 
in spite of their teeth. The whole is like a chaos. 
Frequently a quantity of sand and small stones 
gradually ascends to a great 'height, and forms a 
column sixty or seventy feet in diameter, and so 
thick, that, were it steady on one spot, it would 
appear a solid mass. This not only revolves with- 
in its own circumference, but runs in a circular di- 
rection over a great space of ground, sometimes 
maintaining itself in motion for half an hour, aud, 
where it falls, it accumulates a small hill of sand. 
God help the poor traveller who is caught under it ! 
The next phenomenon is the mirage^ often de- 
scribed by travellers, who assert having been de- 
ceived by it, as at a distance it appears to them 
like water. This, Belzoni assures us, is certainly 
the fact, and that he had been often deceived him- 
self, even after he was aware of it. The per- 
fect resemblance to water, and the strong desire 
for this element, made him conclude, in spite of 
• VOL. III. D edbvGoogle 
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all his caution not to be deceived, that it vas really 
water which he saw. It generally appears like a 
still lake, so unmoved by the wind, that every thing 
above is to be seen most distinctly reflected by it, 
which is the principal cause of the decepUon. If 
the wind agitates any of the plants that rise above 
the horizon, the motion is seen perfectly at a great 
distance. If the traveller stand elevated much 
above the mirage, the apparent water seems less 
united and less deep, for, as the eyes look down 
upon it, there is not thickness enough in the va- 
pour on the surface of the ground, to conceal the 
earth from the sight. But if the traveller be on a 
level with the horizon of the mirage, he cannot see 
through it, so that it appears to him clear water. 
By putting his head first to the ground, and then 
mounting a camel, the height of which from the 
ground might have been ten feet at the most, Mr. 
Belzoni found a great difference in the appearance 
of the mirage. On approaching it, it becomes 
thinner, and appears as if agitated by the wind, 
like a field of ripe com. It gradually vanishes as 
the traveller approaches, and at last entirely disap- 
pears when he is on the spot. The third pheno- 
menon of Egypt is the locusts. These animals are 
seen in such clouds, that twice the number in the 
same space would form an opaque mass, which 
would wholly intercept the rays^ of the sun, and 
cause complete darkness. They alight on fidds of 
Com, or other vegetables, and in a few minutes 
-devour their whole produce. The natives make a 
-g^eat noise to frighten them away, but in vain ; 
and, by way of retaliation, they catch and eat them 
when fried, considering them a dainty repast. They 
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are somethings like the grasshopper in form, about 
two inches in length. They are generally afti 
yellow or gold colour, but there are some blue, and 
some green. 

As one of the most celebrated and distinguishing 
features of Egypt, the Nile is entitled to particular 
attention. It is not only the fructifier of the soil, 
but may be said to mark out the distinctions and 
divisions of the country, with the accuracy of a 
map. This celebrated river divides Egypt into two 
parts ; and its extent, from its source, is supposed 
to exceed two thousand miles. It arises from 
amidst the mountains of the Moon, in Upper 
Ethiopia, and flows into the Mediterranean sea by 
seven chsmnels, two only of which are at present 
navigable. The ancients were entirely ignorant 
of the source of this river, although many en- 
deavours were made by them to explore it ; but it 
is now well known to lie in about the twelfth de- 
gree of north latitude. It enters the lake of 
Dambia, in Abyssinia, crossing one of its ex- 
tremities with such extreme rapidity, that its 
waters may be distinguished through a process of 
six leagues within this lake. Here its magnifi- 
cence commences: after a further progress of 
about fifteen miles, it rushes precipitately from 
the summit of a high rock, forming one of the 
most beautiful waterfalls known. It now again 
collects its scattered streams among the rocks, 
which seem to be disjointed in that part merely to 
afford it a passage. The greater part of Lower 
Egypt is contained in a triangular island, formed 
by the Mediterranean Sea, and the two great 
branches of the Nile ; which, dividing itself five 
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or six miles below Old Cairo, flows on the one side 
to the north-east, falling into the sea at Damietta ; 
while the other branch runs to the north-west, and 
enters the sea at Rosetta. What is called the 
Delta, resembling the Greek letter of that name, 
and constituting a triangle, is thus formed. The 
w^ater of the Nile is thick and muddy, more par- 
ticularly when the river is swollen by the heavy 
rains which constantly fall within the tropics in 
the beginning of the summer-season, and which 
are doubtless the principal cause of its overflowing 
the low lands of Egypt. The Egyptians, are per- 
suaded that the Nile always begins to rise on the 
same day of the year; indeed, it generally com- 
mences on the 18th or 19th of June. Its rise was 
observed for three successive years by Dr. Po- 
cocke, who found it to ascend during the first 
five days from five to ten inches ; and it thus con- 
tinued rising till it had attained the height of nine 
feet, when the canal of Cairo was cut. It then 
rose from three to five inches only in the day ; for, 
having spread over the land, and entered the 
canal, although more water might have descended 
than before, its rise was less considerable. The 
other canals were now laid open at stated times, 
and those which water the lower grounds the last. 
These canals are carried along the highest parts 
of the country, that the water may be conveyed 
to the vallies. The Nile has one peculiar charac- 
teristic. Other rivers being supplied by rivulets, 
the ground is lowest near their banks ; but as not 
any water flows into the Nile in its passage through 
Egypt, and as it is necessary that this river should 
overflow the land, the country is generally lower 
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at a distance from, than near to it ; and, in most 
parts, the land has a gradual descent from the 
river to the foot of the hills, which terminate the 
sandy plains most benefited by the irrigation. 

Among other remarkable appearances, the cele* 
brated Bruce notices a very singular one attendant 
on the inundation of the Nile. In Abyssinia, the 
early part of the morning is constantly clear in that 
season, with a fine sunshine. About nine, a small 
cloud, not above four feet in apparent breadth, 
a|>pears in the east, whirling violently round as if 
on an axis ; but, having approached nearly to the 
zenith, it first abates its motion, and then loses its 
form, extending itself greatly, and seeming to call 
up vapours from all the opposite quarters. The 
clouds thus formed having attained nearly the 
same height, rush against each other with great 
violence, and remind the spectator of Elisha fore- 
telling rain on Mount Carmel. The air being im- 
pelled before the heaviest mass, or swiftest mover, 
makes an impression of its form on the collection 
of clouds opposite ; and the moment it has taken 
possession of the space made to receive it, the 
most violent thunder possible to be conceived fol- 
lows, instantly attended by rain. After some hours 
the sky again clears, with a wind at north ; and it 
is always disagreeably cold when the thermometer 
is below sixty-three degrees. 

Doctor Clarke, in his travels, draws the follow- 
ing elegant picture of this most interesting river. 
" Here, we were unexpectedly greeted with an as- 
tonishing view of the Nile, the Delta, and the nu- 
merous groves in the neighbourhood of Rosetta. 
The scene Is beyond description.^ T^je^sudden 
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contrast it ofiers, opposed to the desert we had 
traversed, the display of riches and abundance 
poured forth by the fertility of this African para- 
dise, with all the local circumstances of reflection 
excited by an extensive prospect of the Nile, and 
of the plains of Egypt, render it one of the most 
interesting sights in the world. The beautiful 
bodits peculiar to the Nile, with their latge wide-> 
spreading sails, were passing up and down the 
river. Unable to quit the spot, we dismissed 
our guides, and remained some time conteiii<* 
plating the delightful picture. Afterwards, de- 
scending on foot, close by the superb mosque of 
Abii*mandi!lr, we continued our walks along the 
banks of the Nile, through gardens richer than 
imagination can pourtray, beneath the shade of 
enormous overhanging branches of sycamore and 
tig-trees, amidst bowers of roses, and through 
groves of date, citroui lime, and banana trees to 
Rosetta.'' 

The account given by Bruce of his sens- 
ations on reaching the sacred fountains of this 
celebrated river, undiscovered by the antients, and 
which he had so long sought in vain, is so charac- 
teristic of the ardent and enthusiastic disposition 
of the enterprising traveller, that we cannot fe- 
sfst giving it. The Nile, as he appi-oached its 
source, was not four yards over, and not abovd 
four inches deep where h^ crossed it iu company 
with his guide : it was indeed becoiAe a Very trrfling 
brooks but ran swiftly over a bottom of small stones, 
with hard black rock appearing amongst them ; it 
is at this place very easy to pass, and very Umpid, 
but, a little loweo ^uU of inconsiderable falls; the 
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ground rises gently from tbe river to the southwakd, 
fall of small hills and eminences, which yon as« 
cend and descend almost imperceptibly, llie day 
had been very hot for some hours, and BruoeV 
party were sitting in the shade of a grove of mag* 
nificent cedars, intermixed with some very large 
and beautiful cinnamon trees, all in flower ; the mett 
were lying on the grass, and the beasts fed, with 
their burdbns on their backs, in most luxuriaiit 
herbage. Above was a small ford, where the Nile 
was so narrow, that Brace had stepped across it 
more than iifty times ; it had now dwindled to the 
size of a common mill stream* When Woldo, the 
guide, came to Bruce, he declared himself too HI 
to proceed, but this imposition bemg detected, he 
then confessed that he was nfraid to enter Geesb, 
(the place where the fountimis are situated) havimg 
once killed several of its inhabitants; however, 
Bruce gave him a very handsome sash, which he 
took, making many apologies. ''Gome, cooiie," 
said Bruce, '' we understand each other ; no more 
words ; it is now too late ; lose no more time biit 
carry fne to Geesh, and thehead of the Nile, di* 
rectly, without preamble, and shew me the hill that 
sefiarates me from it.'' lie then carried Brtice 
round to the /south side of the church, out of th^ 
grove of trees &at surrounded it • • > • '' This is the 
bill," said he, '' look at that hillock of green sod 
in Ab .middle of that watery spot ; it is Qiere liM 
the two fountains of the Nile are to be found. 
Geesh is on the face of the rock where yon greefi 
trees aire. If you go the length of the fountains, 
pull off your shoes, as you did the other day, for 
these people aire all pagans, ^ndJt^MS^fe^ 
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nothing that you believe, but only in this river, to 
which they pray every day as if it were a God ; 
but this perhaps you may do likewise*" •* Half 
undressed as 1 was," continues Bruce, " by the 
loss of my sash, and throwing my shoes ofF, I ran 
down the hill, towards the little island of green 
sods, which was about two hundred yards distant : 
the whole side of the hill was thick grown with 
flowers, the large bulbous roots, of which appear- 
ing above the surface of the ground, and their 
skins coming off on treading upon them, occa- 
sioned me two very severe falls before I reached 
the brink of the marsh. I after this came to the 
elevated mound of green turf, which was in the 
form of an altar, apparently the work of art, and 
I stood in rapture over the principal fountain, 
which rises in the middle of it. It is easier to 
guess, than to describe, the situation of my mind 
at that moment, standing ou the spot which had 
baffled the genius, industry, and inquiry of both 
ancients and moderns for the course of near three 
thousand years ! Kings had attempted this dis- 
covery at the head of armies, and each expedition 
was distinguished from the last only by the differ- 
ence of numbers which had perished, and agreed 
alone in the disappointment which had uniformly 
and without exception followed them all. Fame, 
riches, and honour, had been held out for a series of 
ages to every individual of the myriads these princes 
commanded, without having produced one man 
capable of gratifying the curiosity of his sovereign, 
or wiping off this stain upon the enterprise and 
abilities of mankind, by adding the desideratum 
for the encouragement of geography. Though a 
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mere private Briton, I triumphed here, in my own 
mind, over kings and their armies ! and every com- 
parison was leading nearer and nearer to presump- 
tion, when the place itself where I stood, the ob- 
ject of my vain glory, suggested what depressed 
my short lived triumph. I was but a few minutes 
arrived at the sources of the Nile, through num- 
beriess dangers and sufferings, the least of which 
would have overwhelmed me, but for the continual 
goodness and protection of Providence. I was, 
however, but then half through my journey, and 
all those dangers which I had already passed, 
awaited me again on my return : I found a des- 
pondency gaining ground fast upon me, and 
blasting the crown of laurels I had too rashly wo- 
ven for myself." 

Outward beauty is, in too many cases, a very 
deceitful criterion of real worth. We have al- 
ready alluded to Dr. Clarke's eloquent description 
of the banks of the Nile ; let us hear how, upon 
farther investigation, he fills up the pleasing out- 
line, in reference to the country which that far- 
famed stream waters. The Doctor, in the account 
of his progress, informs us that villages, in an al- 
most uninterrupted succession, denoted a much 
greater population than he had imagined this 
country to contain. Upon each side of the river, 
as far as the eye could reach, were seen rich fields 
of corn and rice, with such beautiful groves, 
seeming to rise out of the watery plains, and to 
shade innumerable settlements in the Delta, amidst 
never ending plantations of melons, and all kinds 
of garden vegetables, that,, from the abundance of 
its harvests, Egypt may be deemed the richest 
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country in the world. Such is the picture ezhi* 
btted to the native inhabitants, who are seasoned 
to withstand the disorders of the country, and can 
bear with indiffereifce the attacks of myriads of all 
sorts of noxious animals ; to whom mud and 
mosquitoes, or dust and vermin, are alike indififer* 
ent ; who, having never experienced tme comfort- 
able fueling in the midst of their highest enjoy* 
ments, nor a single antidote to sorrow in the 
depths of their wretchedness, vegetate, like the 
bananas and sycamores around them. But stran- 
gers, and especially the inhabitants of northern 
countries, where wholesome air and cleanliness 
are among the necessaries of life, must consider 
Egypt as the roost detestable region upon earth. 
Upon the retiring of the Nile, the country is one 
vast swamp. The atmosphere, impregnated with 
every putrid and offensive exhalation, then stag- 
nates, like the filthy pools over which it lunoods* 
Then, tooj, the plague regularly begins; nor 
ceases, until the waters return i^in. Through- 
out the spring, intermitting fevers universally pre- 
vail. About the beginning of May, certain winds 
cover even the sands of the desert with most dis- 
gusting vbrmin. The latest descendants of Pha- 
raoh bre hot yet delivered from the evils whicb fell 
upon the land, when it was smitten by the hands 
of Moses and Aaron : the " plague of frogs," the 
" plague of lice," the " plague of flies/' the " naur* 
ram, boils, and blains^" prevail so that the whole 
country is '* corrupted," and ** the dust of the eardi 
becomes lice, upon mate and upon beast, through- 
out the land of Egypt." This application of the 
words of sacred scripture afibrds a literal fitatement 
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of exbtiDg evils ; such a one as the present state 
of the country fully warrants. In its justification, 
an appeal may be made to the testimony of all 
those who have resided in the country during the 
very opposite seasons of its prosperity and priva* 
tions ; during the inundation, and when the flood 
has retired ; or before it takes place, in the begin- 
ning of the year. At the period of the overflow, 
persons who drink the water become suliject to a 
disorder called ** prickly heat :" this often termi- 
nates in those dreadful wounds alluded to in the 
sacred writings, by the words '* boils and blains/' 
During the months of June, July, and August, 
many individuals are deprived of sight, owing to a 
disorder of the eyes peculiar to this country. £u* 
ropeans, having no other name for it, have called 
it Ophthalmia^* from the organs which it afflicts* 
There was hardly an individual who did not suffer, 
more or less, the consequences of this painful ma- 
lady. It commences with a sensation as if grains 
of sand had been cast into the eyes. At this sea- 
son, also, the dysentery begins to number its vic- 
tims ; and although some be fortunate enough to 
escape the worse effects of this disorder, it proves 
fatal in many instances. A traveller nlay avoid 
most of these evils by a proper attention : and if 
he visit the country %o as to profit by the Etesian 
winds at the time of the inundation, and hire a 
djerm (or bark) for his constant residence upon 
the river, he may venture into Upper Egypt, and 
visit its stupendous remains of antiquity with 
greater ease and comfort than he ever performed 

* Ophthahnot is the Greek word for ey««^ t 
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any other expedition. The never failing monsoon 
will carry him along, sitting in a cool and comfort- 
able cabin, with every convenience for reading or 
writing, for food, or rest ; and the current of the 
river alone will operate as favourably for his return. 
Dr. Clarke and his party considered the time 
spent upon the Nile, as the most pleasing part of 
all their travels ; but that which was passed during 
their residence upon shore as the most disagree- 
able ; notwithstanding the commodious accom- 
modations which they met with, in the cities of Ro- 
setta, Cairo, and Alexandria. 

While speaking of the Nile, it is worthy of men- 
tion that the antient practice of casting the seed 
upon its waters is still commonly retained. This 
practice is twice alluded to in sacred scripture. 
Balaam prophesied of Israel, that " his seed should 
be in many waters." And, in the directions given 
for charity by the son of David, it is written, 
" Cast thy bread upon the waters : for thou shalt 
find it after many days." 

Of Cairo, the capital of Egypt, Dr. Clarke gives 
a very unflattering picture. In his opinion, there 
is not, upon the face of the earth, a more dirty 
metropolis. Every place is covered with dust; 
and its particles are so minute, that it rises into 
all the courts and chambers of the city. The streets 
are destitute of any kind of pavement : they ap- 
pear like a series of narrow dusty lanes, between 
gloomy walls. Europeans were formerly com- 
pelled to walk or to ride upon asses through the 
streets of Cairo ; nor had the practice been wholly 
abandoned when Dr. Clarke arrived there ; al- 
though some English officers appeared occasion- 
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ally on horseback, many of them ambled about, 
in their uniforms, upon the donkies let. out for 
hire by the Arab§. Horses were not easily pro- 
cured. To ride these, it was first necessary to buy 
them. And even when riding upon asses, if a 
favourable opportunity offered when no military 
were in sight, the attendants of the rich Turks, 
running on foot before their horses to clear the 
way, made every Christian descend and walk un- 
til the bearded grandee had passed. By means of 
the canal which intersects the city, and is, at cer- 
tain seasons, filled with muddy water, a great part 
of Cairo may be visited in a boat. The prodigi- 
ous number of gardens give the city so pleasing 
an appearance, and the trees growing in these gar- 
dens, are so new to the eyes of an European, that, 
for a moment, he forgets the innumerable abomi- 
nations of the dirtiest town in the whole world. 
Many of the most conspicuous of these trees have 
been often described ; but not all of them. The 
most beautiful among them, the Mimosa Lebheck 
has not even been mentioned in any account yet 
published of Cairo ; which is the more extraordi- 
nary, as it grows upon the banks of the canal, and 
its long weeping branches, pendent to the surface 
of the water, could not escape notice. Another 
species, the Mimosa Nilotica, produces the frank- 
incense. It is gathered in vast quantities, from 
trees growing near to the most northern bay of the 
Red Sea, at the foot of Mount Sinai; and it is 
called Thus, by the dealers in Egypt, from Thur 
and Thor, which is the name of a harbour in that 
bay ; thereby being distinguished from the gum- 
Arabic, which comes from Suez. These gums dif- 

oogTe 
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fer in other particulars besides their locaKties ; the 
first being limpid and colourless ; the latter less 
pellucid, and of a brown, or dirty yellow colour. 
The fragrant odour diffused in burning the former 
(frankincense) is well known ; but its operation, as 
an enlivener of the spirits, in persons of weak 
healdi, does not seem to have been much regard- 
ed. Hitherto, the sacred Sabeean odour has been 
exclusively reserved for the religious ceremonies of 
the Greek and Roman churches ; and that which 
was once considered an offering worthy the ahars 
of the most high God, now scarcely obtains any 
notice. " But," observes Dr. Clarke, " whatever 
may have been the cause of its original introduc- 
tion among the sacrifices, whether of the Jews or 
Heathens, its being appropriated to the service of 
the Temple, long caused it to be held in supersti- 
tious veneration. Many medical properties, which 
it never possessed, have been attributed to it ; and, 
down to the latest ages, it has been considered as 
an offering acceptable to heaven, has been ce- 
lebrated for giving efficacy to prayer, or in the lan- 
guage of poetry, as wafting to paradise the orisons 
of men." 

Amcmg the several customs prevalent both in 
Cairo and other parts of Egypt, is one, which 
while it exhibits the decided impress of antiquity, 
bears a strong resemblance to that to be met with in 
countries much further westward. On one occa- 
sion, Dr. Clarke and his companion, found their 
ears unexpectedly serenaded by a species of vocal 
melody, which they had never heard before. It 
commenced about sunset, and was continued, with 
little intermission, not only throughout the night, 
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but during many succeeding nights and days. 
The traveUeis were first doubtful whether the 
sounds they heard were expressions of joy or of 
lamentation* It was a sort of chorus, interrupted 
by screams, yet regulated by the beating of tam« 
bourines, now swelling upon the ear, now expiring 
in cadences ; it was repeated continually, and as 
often as it seemed to cease, was heard again re- 
newed with increased vehemence. Having in- 
quired the cause, they were told that this howHag 
was nothing more than the usual ceremony of la- 
mentatioa for a deceased person, performed by 
female mourners hired for the occasion. The 
singers were women engaged to sing and to lament 
ia this manner ; the wealthier the family, the more 
numerous were the |)ersons hired, and, of course, 
the louder the lamentations: these females singers 
exhibit the most frightful distortions; having 
their hair dishevelled, their clothes torp, and their 
features disfigured with paint and dirt ; they are 
relieved at intervals by other women similarly em- 
ployed ; and thus the ceremony may be continued 
for any length of time. A principal part of their 
art consists in mingling with their ululatioo. or 
howl, such afiecting expressions of praise and pity, 
such a pathetic narrative of the employments, pos- 
sessions, and characteristics of the deceased, and 
such inquiry as to his reasons for leaving those 
whom he professed to love during life, as may ex- 
cite the tears and sighs of the relations and friends 
collected about the corpse. It is therefore evi- 
dent, that this custom, like the howl at the wakes 
of the Irish, and the funeral cry of other nations, 
are remains of ceremonies practised in honour of 
the dead in almost every country of the earth • 
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they are the same that Homer describes at the 
death of Hector ; and they are frequently alluded 
to in the Sacred Scriptures: — "Call for the 
mourning women that they may come : and send 
for cunning women that they may come ; and let 
them make haste, and take up a wailing for us, 
that our eyes may run down with tears, and our 
eyelids gush out with waters."* 
' The architectural style of the Egyptians appears 
to have originated with them, and to have under- 
gone little alteration with the lapse of time. The 
taste shewn in decorating their apartments is of 
the kind called A rahesque : this, although early 
introduced into England from the East, is nofSa- 
racenical, but Egyptian. It is a style which the 
Greeks themselves adopted ; and it was received 
amongst the Romans in the time of Augustus. 
Where the windows, which more frequently exhi- 
bit an open lattice-work, are glazed, they are or- 
namented with coloured glass, representing land- 
scapes and animals, particularly the Hon, which 
seemed to be a favourite subject in works of this 
sort. No writer has paid any attention to the 
origin of painted glass in Cairo ; yet the glaziers 
of this city seem to have preserved an art which 
is supposed to be imperfectly known in Europe. 
From the open terraces in many of the principal 
houses, and from the flat roofs common to all of 
them, the view is extended over the numerous gar- 
dens of the city. But every thing is disfigured, 
and rendered uncomfortable, by dust : all the 
foliage of the trees is covered with it ; and the 
boasted vegetation of Cairo, instead of displaying 
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that pleasing verdure with which Europeans, and 
particularly Englishmen, fill their imaginations^ 
when reading descriptions of a city crowded with 
groves and gardens, rather exhibits the uninviting 
and uniform colour of the Desert. From the most 
recent accounts, it would appear that the present 
viceroy of Egypt* is intent upon introducing 
European arts into the country, but, before his 
appointment, the greater part of our mechanical 
inventions appear to have been little known there. 
Mr. Belzoni gives us an amusing account of his 
exhibition of a hydraulic machine before the then 
bashaw of Egypt. The engine was constructed on 
the principle of a crane, with a walking wheel, in 
which a single ox, by its own weight alone, could 
e&ct as much as four oxen employed in the ma** 
chines of the country. The bashaw came to Sou- 
bra, accompanied by several connoisseurs in hy« 
draulics. The machine was set to work; and, 
although constructed with bad wood and bad iron, 
and erected by Arabian carpenters and bricklay- 
ers, it was a question whether it did not draw six 
or seven times as much water as the common ma- 
chines. The bashaw, after long ^consideration, 
gave his decision ; and declared that it drew up 
only four times as much. It is to be observed,, 
that the water produced by this machine was mea- 
sured by comparison with the water produced by 
six of their own ; and that, at the time of measur- 
ing, the Arabs urged their animals at such a rate, 
that they could not have continued their exertion 

• Egypt is goverDed by a viceroy, appointed by the Grand 
Seignior ; to whom be pays an allegiance^ merely however no- 
minal* r~^ T 
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above an hour ; and for a moment they pradoeed 
neayrly double the quantity of vater, diat was ma- 
ally obtained. The bashaw took it into his head 
to have the oxen taken out of the wheel , in order 
to see, by way of frolic, what effect the machine 
would have by putting fifteen men into it. An 
Irish lad in Belzoni's service, entered along with 
them ; but no sooner had the wheel turned 1t>und 
once, than they all jumped out, leaving^ the lad 
alone in it. The wheel, of coarse, overbalanced 
by the weight of the water, turned back with such 
velocity, that the catch was unable to stop it. The 
lad was thrown out, and in the fall broke one of his 
thighs. Belzoni contrived to stop the wheel be- 
fore it did farther injury, which might have been 
fatal to him. The Turks have a belief, that when 
such accidents happen in the commencem^it of 
any new invention, it is a bad omen. In conse- 
quence of this, exclusive of the prejudice against 
the machine itself, the bashaw was persuaded to 
abandon the affair. It had been stated to him, 
also, that it cost as much as four of the usual ma- 
chines in making, while nothing was said of the 
advantages as to the oxen, that would be saved in 
the working of it. The business ended in this 
manner, and all that was due on the part of the 
bashaw to Belzoni's labours was consigned to ob- 
livion, as well as the stipulated reward, which the 
capricious viceroy had promised him. 

A practice common in Egypt, and, as far as is 
known, peculiar to it, is the process of hatching 
eggs, without placing them under the hen, by 
means of the heat of an oven. The whole con- 
trivance and the trade connected with it, are ac- 
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dDmpaaied by such extraordinary circumstances^ 
«hat it requires all the evidence of the senses^ to 
give them credibility. The traveller from whom 
the description is selected was conducted, together 
with his companions, to one of the principal build- 
ings constructed for this purpose; and entered by 
a narrow passage, on each side of which were two 
TOWS of chambers, in two tiers, one above the 
other, with cylindrical holes, as passages, from the 
iower to the upper tier. The floor of the upper 
tier is grated and covered with mats, on which is 
laid cameFs dung; somewhat resembling the man- 
ner of placing hops, for drying in England. They 
counted twenty chambers, aiid in each chamber 
had been placed three thousand eggs ; so that the 
aggregate of the eggs then hatching, amounted to 
the astonishing number of sixty thousand. Of 
these above one half are destroyed in the process. 
The time of hatching continues from Autumn till 
spring. At first all the eggs are put in the lower 
tier. The most important part of the business con- 
sists, of course, in a precise attention to the requi- 
site temperature. The manner in which this was 
ascertained by the Arab superintendant was very 
curious. Having closed one of his eyes, he applied 
an egg to the outside of his eyelid ; and if the heat 
were not great enough to cause any uneasy sensa- 
tion, all was safe; but if he could not bear the 
heat of the egg thus applied to his eye, the tem- 
peratupe of the oven was to be quickly diminished, 
or the whole batch would be destsoyed. During 
the first eight days of hatching, the eggs are kept 
carefully turned, At the end of that time the 
culling begins. Every egg is then examined, be- 
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ing held between a lamp and the eye ; and thus 
the good are distinguished from the bad, which 
are cast away. Two days after this culling, the 
fire is extinguished ; then half the e'ggs upon the 
lower ar6 conveyed to the upper tier through the 
cylindrical passages in the floor ; and the OYcas 
are closed^ In about ten days more, and some- 
times twelve, the chickens are hatched. At this 
time a very singular ceremony ensues. An Arab 
enters the oven, stooping and treading upon stones 
placed so that he may walk among the eggs with- 
out injuring them, and begins clucking like a hen ; 
continuiug this curious mimicry until the whole 
are disclosed. The travellers, who heard this 
noise, were equally surprised and amused by the 
singular adroitness of the imitation. The chickens 
thus hatched are then sold to persons employed in 
rearing them. Many are strangely deformed, and 
great numbers die, not only in rearing, but even 
during the sale ; for, to add to the extraordinary 
nature of the whole undertaking, the proprietors 
of these ovens do not give themselves the trouble 
of counting the live chickens, in order to sell them 
by number, but dispose of them as we should say 
by the gallon ; heaping them into a measure contain- 
ing a certain quantity, for which they ask the low 
price of a para ; rather more than a farthing of our 
money. 

Though both the fine and the useful arts with 
a few exceptions, at present exist in no very ad- 
vanced state among the Egyptians, in ancient 
times the case appears to have been different. 
The. art of varnbhmg, and baking the vambh on 
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clay, was then in such perfection, that it may be 
doubted whether it could be imitated at present. 
Articles of the best sort of this manufacture, how- 
ever, are rather scarce, as there are but few to be 
found; while on the contrary, there are great 
quantities of the inferior sorts. The art of paint- 
ing was but simple among the Egyptians, as they 
had no knowledge of shadowing to elevate their 
figures ; but great credit is due to them for their 
taste in disposing their colours. There is great 
harmony even in the red and green, which do not 
always agree with us, and which the ancient Egyp- 
tians knew how to mingle so well, that it produced 
a very splendid effect, particularly by candle-light. 
Th^r drawings and sculpture are but simple, and 
systematically done ; notwithstanding which, they 
knew how to impart a certain vivacity to the 
posture which animates their figures. They knew 
little CNT nothing of perspective, and all that was 
done was in profile. The wall, or whatever other 
place was to be ornamented, was previously pre- 
pared, by grinding it very smooth. The first hnes 
were done in red by a scholar, or one not so ex- 
pert as the master, who examined the outlines and 
corrected them in black. When the outlines were 
completed, the sculptor began his work : he raised 
the figure by cutting away the stone all around it : 
the angles were smoothly turned, and the orna- 
ments on the figure or garment traced with a chi- 
sel^ which left a slight impression, and adorned the 
whole figure. T^e master-painter finished the 
piece. They could not find any other colours than 
red, blue, yellow, green, and black. The blue is 
cUvided into two sotts^ the dark and the light* 
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With these colours they adorned then: temples^ 
tombs, or whatever they wished to have painted. 
As there is no colour among these that could imi- 
tate the living human flesh, they adopted the red 
for this purpose. The ornaments were decorated 
with the other colours ; and, though so few, they 
are not all used in the same piece. Their archi- 
tecture was in conformity with their ideas, ft is 
to be recollected, that they had a notion of return- 
ing to life again, body and soul, after a period of 
three thousand years : whence we may presume, 
that they intended to make their edifices last so 
long, that they might see them again in good pre- 
servation. As to arches, from the circumstance 
of their having made them in a different form from 
ours, they could without doubt have also made 
them of a larger size, than in the ruins of Thebes, 
where there are numerous Egyptian arches. But 
the Egyptians preferred having their templescrowd- 
ed with columns, which formed the finest embel- 
Jishments of their edifices ; and the number of 
these columns is no detriment to the beauty or 
magnificence of their sacred places^ On the con- 
trary, without these columns, their architecture 
would not have appeared to the Egyptians so sub- 
stantially firm, which was their principal object. 
The wonderful sculptures of the Egyptians are to 
be admired for the boldness of their execution. 
Their enormous sizes rendered it difficult for the 
artists to maintain their due proportions, which 
were according to the height of the figure. For 
instance, if a statue were erected of the size of life, 
the head was of the natural size ; if the statue were 
thirty feet high, the head was larger in proportion 
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to tbe body ; and if fifty feet high, the magnituUe 
of the head was farther increased. Had it been 
otherwise in statues of so great a height, the dis- 
tance from the eyes of the spectator would have 
so much diminished the size, that the head would 
havo appeared too small in proportion to the legs. 
The tedious work of the endless hieroglyphics 
which are to be seen in every part of every edifice, 
the numberless figures on the temples, tombs, obe- 
lisks, and walls, must have required a degree df 
labour, as well as ingenuity, the union of which 
no modern nation appears to have possessed in ^ 
nearly equal degree. 

These remarks on the state of the arts among 
4he ancient Egyptians appeared a suitable intro- 
duction to those stupendous monuments of anti- 
quity that appear to defy the ravages of time, and 
excite in the spectator, in spite of the evidence of 
his senses, a feeling of almost incredulous astonish- 
ment. Of all these wonders of ancient art, the 
Pyramids are unquestionably the greatest. The 
object of their erection, their age, and their con- 
struction have long been subjects agitated among 
the learned, who, equally with ordinary beholders, 
have been absorbed in wonder at their towering 
magnificence. Never, says Dr. Clarke, speaking 
of his first view of these giant edifices, will the im-» 
pression made by their appearance, be obliterated. 
By reflecting the sun's rays, they appeared as white 
as snow ; and of such surprising magnitude, that 
nothing previously conceived in the imagination 
could prepare the. spectator for the sight of these 
monuments. No force of description, no accu- 
racy of delineation, can convey ideas adequate to 
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the effect which is produced in beholding' them. 
The formality of their structure is lost in theiv pro- 
digious grandeur. The mind, elevated b j wonder, 
feels at once the force of a maxim, which, however 
disputed, experience confirms, that in vastness, 
whatsoever be its nature, there dwells sublimity. 
Another proof of their indescribable power is, that 
no one ever approached them under other emotions 
than those of terror ; which is another source of 
the sublime. In certain instances of irritable feel- 
ing, this impression of awe and fear has even been 
deep enough to cause pain, rather than pleasure. 
Hence, perhaps, have originated descriptions of 
the pyramids, which represent them as deform- 
ed and gloomy masses, constructed without dther 
taste or beauty. They who derive no satisfaction 
from the sight of them, may not be conscious, that 
the uneasiness they experience is a result of their 
own sensibility. Other individuals have felt im- 
pressions widely different, made by every wonder- 
ful circumstance of character and of situation 
attaching to these structures. There have been 
persons in almost all the ages which have elapsed 
since the pyramids were erected, who have retired 
from a view of them under very opposite sensations : 
the ideas excited in their minds, have been those 
of the most dignified simplicity, of miraculous 
power, and of duration so perpetual, that, if it 
were permitted to compare a result of human la^ 
hour with the immortdity which is of Almighty 
origin, we should say of them, that they belong to 
an Eternity " which was, and is, and is to come." 
To enter minutely into the descriptions given by 
travellers of each of the pyramids, and to detai) 
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tbe lesuks of the ezaminatioii of their interior by 
^eientific investigators, wonld at once be a trespass 
upon the limits, imd a deviation from the plan of 
the present publication. We shall content our- 
selves with a condensed description of the princi* 
paly or, as it is called, the Great Pyramid, as fur- 
nished by the most diligent, and intdligent travel- 
lers. From Djiza, says Dr. Clarke, our approach 
to the pyramids was through a swampy country, 
by means of a narrow canal, which, however was 
deep enough ; and we arrived without any obsta- 
cle, at nine o'clock, at the bottom of a sandy slope 
4eading np to the principal pyramid. Some Be- 
douin Arabs, who had assembled to receive us 
upon our landing, were much amused by the 
^gemess excited in our whole party, to prove 
who should first set his foot upon the summit of 
this artificial mountain. As we drew near its 
base, the effect of its prodigious magnitude, and 
the amazement caused in viewing the enormous 
masses used in its construction affected every one 
of us ; but it was with an impression of awe and 
fear, rather than of pleasure. In the observations 
of travellers, who had preceded us, we had heard 
the pyramids described as huge objects which gave 
DO satisfaction to the spectator, on account of their 
barbarous shape, and formal appearance ; yet to 
us it appeared hardly possible, that persons sus- 
ceptible of any feeling of sublimity could behold 
diem unmoved. We surveyed with amazement, 
the vast surface that was presented to us, when we 
arrived at this stupendous monument, which seemed 
to readi the clouds. Here and there appeared 
some Arab guides upon the immense masses above 
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118, like SO many pigmies, waiting to shew the way 
up to the summit. Now and then we thought we 
heard voices, and listened ; hut it was the wind, 
in powerful gusts, sweeping the immense ranges of 
stone. Already some of our party had begun the 
ascent, and were pausing at the tremendous depth, 
which they saw below. One of our military com- 
panions, after having surmounted the most difficult 
part of the undertaking, became giddy in conse- 
quence of looking down from the elevation that he 
had attained ; and being compelled to abandon the 
project, he engaged an Arab to assist him in ef- 
fecting his descent. The rest of us, more accus- 
tomed to the business of climbiug heights, with 
many a halt for respiration, and many an excla- 
mation of wonder, pursued our way towards the 
summit. The mode of ascent has been frequently 
described ; and yet, from the questions which are 
often proposed to travellers, it does not appear to 
be generally understood. The reader may imagine 
himself to be upon a staircase, erery step of which 
to a man of middle stature, is nearly breast high ; 
and the breadth of each step is equal to its height; 
consequently, the footing is secure ; and although 
a retrospect, in going up, be sometimes fearful to 
persons unaccustomed to look down from any con- 
siderable elevation ) yet there is little danger of fafl- 
ing. In some places, indeed, where the stones are 
decayed, caution may be required ; and an Arab 
guide is always necessary, to avoid a total inter- 
ruption ; but, upon the whole, the means of ascent 
are such, that almost every one may accomplish it. 
Our progress was impeded by other causes. We 
carried with us a few instruments, such as our boat 
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compass, a thermometer, a telescope, &c. ; these 
could not be trusted in the hands of the Arabs, and 
they were liable to be broken every instant. At 
len^h we reached the topmost tier, to the great 
delight and satisfaction of all the party. Here we 
found a platform thirty- two feet square, consisting 
of nine large stones, each of which might weigh 
about a ton, although much inferior in size to some 
of the stones used in the construction of this pyra- 
mid. Travellers of all ages, and of various nations, 
have here inscribed their names : some are written 
in Greek ; many in French ; a few in Arabic ; one 
or two in English ; and others in Latin. We were 
as desirous as our predecessors to leave a memorial 
of our arrival ; it seemed to be a tribute of thank- 
fulness, due for the success of our undertaking, 
and presently every one of our party was seen 
busied in adding the inscription of his name. The 
view from this eminence amply fulfilled our expect- 
ations. All the region towards Cairo and the 
Delta resembled a sea covered with innumerable 
islands. Forests of palm-trees were seen standing 
in the water ; the inundation spreading over the 
land where they stood, so as to give them an ap- 
pearance of growing in the flood. Towards the 
north, as far as the eye could reach, nothing could 
be discerned but a watery surface, thus diversified 
by plantations and by villages. To the south were 
the pyramids of Saccara ; and upon the east of 
these, smaller monuments of the same kind nearer 
to the Nile. An appearance of ruins might indeed 
be traced the whole of the way from the p3nramids 
of Djiza to those of Saccara, as if they had been 
once connected so as to constitute one vast ccme- 
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tery . Beyond the pyramids of Saccdra the distant 
mountains of the Said were visible, and, upon an 
eminence near the Libyan side of the Nile, there 
appeared a monastery of considerable size. To- 
wards the west and south-west, the eye ranged 
over the great Libyan desert, extending to the ut- 
most verge of the horizon, without a single object 
to interrupt the dreary horror of the landscape, ex- 
cept dark floating spots caused by the shadows of 
passing clouds upon the sand. Of the inte- 
rior of the principal pyramid, Mr. Savary has 
afforded us a very full account. The entrance 
of the first gallery is concealed by the gene- 
ral outer covering which invests the whole of 
the pyramid. It is, however, probable, that 
the attention of the earlier searchers was, by 
some particular appearance, directed to this spot. 
This gallery goes towards the centre of the 
edifice, in a direction sloping downward to the 
base, and at the further end are two large blocks 
of granite. A horizontal passage has b^n made 
for some distance into the mass of stone. Return- 
ing to the extremity of the first gallery, and work- 
ing upward by the side of the two granite blocks, 
you come to the beginning of the first sloping stair- 
case, which proceeds in an oblique direction, for 
upwards of a hundred and twenty feet. You 
mount the steep and narrow gallery, helping your 
steps by notches cut in the ground, and by resting 
your hands against the sides. At the top of this gal- 
lery you find a landing place about fifteen feet square, 
within which to the right of the entrance, is a per- 
pendicular opening called " the well." On a level 
with the landing is a horizontal gallery, a hundred 
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and seventy feet in length, running directly tp« 
wards the centre of the pyramid ; and at the ex- 
tremity of this gallery is a small room, called ^' the 
Queen's chamber." This is an oblong square of 
eighteen feet two inches, by fifteen feet eight in* 
ches; but the height is uncertain. The roof, 
which is formed of a fine stone very neatly brought 
together, has the form of a triangle nearly equi- 
lateral ; but contains neither ornament, hierogly- 
phic, nor the smallest trace of a sarcophagus. Re- 
turning again fropoi the Queen's chamber to the 
landing place, you ascend a few feet, and imme- 
diately find yourself at the bottom of a large and 
magnificent staircase, or rather inclined plane, 
one hundred and eighty feet in length, taking a 
direction upward, and still bearing towards the 
centre of the edifice. The side walls of this as- 
cending gallery rise perpendicularly for twelve feet, 
and then form a sloping roof of an excessively 
high pitch. The height may be estimated at sixty 
feet from the part of the floor immediately be- 
neath. The ascent of the staircase is facilitated 
by pretty regular, but modem, footings cut in the 
floor ; and at the top is a small platform, in which is 
a thick block of granite, resembling an immense 
chesty imbedded in the solid building, and hollowed 
out so as to leave alternate projections and re- 
tirings, into which are let blocks of the same ma- 
terial, with corresponding grooves and projections, 
intended for ever to conceal and protect the en- 
trance to the principal chamber which is behind 
them. It must have required immense labour to 
construct this part of the edifice, and not less to 
have broken an opening through ; so that the ^al. 
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of sap^stidon lias here been opposed to the eager- 
ness of avarice, and the latter has prevailed. 
After mining through thirteen feet of solid granite, 
a door three feet three inches square, has been 
discovered, which is the entrance to the principal 
chamber. This is a long square, sixteen feet by 
thirty-two, and eighteen in height. The door is 
in the angle facing the gallery, corresponding to 
the door of the Queen's chamber below. When it 
is said that the tomb is a siugle piece of granite, 
half polished, and without cement, all that is re- 
markable in this strange monument, which ex- 
hibits such rigid simplicity in the midst of the ut- 
most magnificence of human power, will have been 
described. The only broken part is an attempt at 
a search at one of the angles, and two small holes 
nearly round, and breast high. Such is the in- 
terior of this immense edifice, in which the work 
of the hand of man appears to rival the gigantic 
forms of nature. 

It would be most unjust to leave the pyramids 
of Djiza without some notice of the long list of 
philosophers, marshals, emperors, and princes, 
who, in so many ages, have been brought to view 
the most wonderful of the works of man. There 
has not been a conqueror pre-eminently distin- 
guished in the history of the world, from the days 
of Cambyses down to the invasion of Napoleon 
Buonaparte, who withheld the tribute of his ad- 
miration from the genius of the place. The vanity 
of Alexander the Great was so piqued by the over- 
whelming impression of their majesty, that nothing 
less than being ranked among the gods of Egypt 
covAd elevate him sufficiently above the pride of 
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the monarchs by whom they were erected. When 
Germanicus had subdued the Egyptian empire, 
and seated a Roman prefect upon the splendid 
^rone of the Ptolemies, the antiquities of the 
country engaged all his attention. The humblest 
pilgrim pacing the Libyan sands around them, 
while he is conscious that he walks in the footsteps 
of so many mighty and renowned men, imagined 
himself to be for an instant admitted into their 
illustrious conclave. Persian satraps, Macedonian 
heroes, Grecian bards, sages, and historians, Ro« 
man warriors, all of every age, and nation, and 
reh'gion, have participated, in common with him, 
the same feelings, and have trodden the same 
ground. Every spot that he beholds, every stone 
on which he rests his weary limbs, have witnessed 
the coming of men who were the fathers of law, of 
literature, and of the arts. Orpheus, Museeus, 
Homer, Lycurgus, Solon, Pythagoras, Plato, Plu- 
tarch, contributed by their presence to the dignity 
of the place. Desolate and melancholy as the 
dcene appears, no traveller leaves it without regret, 
and many a retrospect of objects which call to his 
mind such numerous examples of wisdom, of bra- 
very, and of virtue. 

So much, remarks Mr. Belzoni, has already 
been said about the pyramids, that very little is 
left to observe respecting them. Their great ap- 
pearance of antiquity certainly leads us to sup- 
pose, that they must have been constructed at an 
earlier period than any other edifices to be seen 
in Egypt. It is somewhat singular, that Homer 
does not mention them ; but this is no proof that 
they did not exist in his time ; on thecontrary. 
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it may be supposed tbey were so generally known, 
that he thought it useless to speak of them. 

The circumstance of the chambers and sarco- 
phagi (which undoubtedly contained the remains 
of some great personages), being so uniform m 
all the pyramids that have been opened, leaves 
very little question that tltey were erected as se- 
pulchres. Ancient authors are pretty well agreed 
m asserting, that the first of these monuments 
were erected to contain the remains of two bro- 
thers, Cheops and Cephren, kings of £^ypt. 
They are surrounded by other smaller pyramids, 
intermixed with mausoleums or burial grounds: 
many mummy pits have been continually found 
there; yet with all these proofs, it has been 
affirmed, that they were erected for many other 
purposes than the true one ; nay, it has even been 
gravely asserted, that they served for granaries ! 
Some consider the pyramids as built for astrono- 
mical purposes, but there is nothing in their con> 
struction to favour this supposition. Others 
maintain, that they were meant for the perform- 
ance of holy ceremonies by the Egyptian priests. 
Any thing, in short, for the sake of contradiction, 
or to have something new to say, finds its advo- 
cate. If the ancient authors had advanced that 
they were erected for treasuries, the moderns would 
have agreed, perhaps more in conformity with the 
truth, that they were made for sepulchres ; and 
they would not have failed to see plainly those 
circumstances, which clearly prove the facts, and 
which are not noticed as they ought to be. It is 
true, that the Egyptians, in erecting these enor- 
mous masses, did not fail to make their sides due 
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north asd &oath ; and consequently, as they are 
square, due east and west. Their inclination too, 
is such as to give light to the north side at the 
time of the soktice* But all this does not prove 
in the least, that they were erected for astronomi- 
cal purposes: though it may be observed, that 
the Egyptians connected* astronomy with their 
religious ceremonies, as various zodiacs are found 
not only among their temples, but in their tombs 
also* * 

That the pyramids, or some of them at least, 
were the work of the Israelites, during their bon- 
dage in Egypt, is an opinion that has been ad- 
vanced by many writers, and that does not seem 
to want probability. Josephus expres^y states 
it as one of the most grievous oppres^ons which 
befel the Hebrews after the death of Joseph, that 
they were compelled to labour in building pyra- 
mids ; and the testimony of the Jewish historian, 
is sustained by collateral evidence in the Books 
of Moses. The principal labour of the Israelites 
is described in Exodus to be a daily task of mak- 
ing bricks, without being allowed a requisite por- 
tioa of straw for their manufacture. The mere 
circumstance of. six hundred thousand persons 
being employed ajt the same time in making bricks, 
afibrds of itself, a proof that the building for 
whksh these materials were required, could be of 
no ordinary magnitude. This happened, too, 
after the death of one of the kings of Egypt, at 
which time, it is said, they began <' to sigh, by 
reason of their bondage." It is therefore very 
probaUe, that the pyramid at which they laboured, 
was the sepulchre of this king ;: and it may be 
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added, that one of the pyramids near Saccara b 
built of bricks, containing chopped straw. Ma- 
netho, an Egyptian priest, affirms that these 
structures were begun by the fourth king of 
Egypt, during the first dynasty; which carries 
their antiquity back to a period earlier than the 
age of Abraham. Hie Arabians distinguished the 
pyramids by the appellation of Djebel Pharooun, 
or Pharaoh's Mountains ; and there is not one of 
these oriental writers who does not consider them 
as antient sepulchres. 

Dr. Clarke, after a very ingenious exposition of 
the several authorities in favour of the opinion 
that these remarkable structures were in part the 
work of the captive Israelites, conceives that we 
are justified in coming to the following conclu- 
sions : that the Hebrews inhabited Egypt in the 
period to which the pyramids may be referred ; 
that the pyramids contain an existing document, 
corresponding with the mode of interment prac- 
tised by this people, and were therefore intended 
as sepulchres ; that the present state of the prin- 
cipal pyramid may possibly be owing to the cir- 
cumstance related in their history of the removal 
of Joseph's relics from the sorosi or sepulchre in 
which they had been preserved ; and that, from 
the records of Jewish and Egyptian historians, as 
well as from the traditions of the country, we may 
attribute the origin of some of the pyramids to the 
Hebrews themselves, and may assign to others a 
period even more remote than the age in which 
this people inhabited Egypt. 

At an inconsiderable distance from the great 
Egyptian pyramids, and by an almost impercepti- 
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ble descent, the traveller arrives at the celebrated 
Sphynx,* the enormous bulk of which instantly 
attracts his attention. It is cut out of the solid 
rock, and is said to have been the sepulchre of 
Amasis. The height of this figure is twenty-seven 
feet, and the beginning' of the breast thirty-three 
feet in width. The nose has been shamefully mu- 
tilated ; the proportions are colossal, the outline is 
pure and graceful; the expression is mild, gracious, 
and tranquil ; the character is African, but the 
mouth, the lips of which are thick, has a softness 
and delicacy of execution truly admirable ; it seems 
real life and flesh. Art must have been at a high 
pitch when this monument was executed ; for, if 
the head is deficient in what is called style, that is, 
the straight and bold lines which give expression to 
the figures under which the Greeks have designa- 
ted their deities, yet sufficient justice has been ren- 
dered to the fine simplicity and character of nature 
displayed, in this figure. The whole country to- 
wards Grand Cairo is indeed a continued scene of 
antiquity, of which the oldest are the most stupen- 
dous, but the more modern the most beautiful. 
Cleopatra's needle, and its sculptures are admira- 
ble. Pompey's pillar is a fine regular column of 
the Corinthian order, the shaft composed of one 
single stone, eighty-eight feet in height ; the en- 
tire altitude, including the capital and pedestal, is 
one hundred and fourteen feet. 

Wonderful grottos and excavations, most of 
them artificial, abound in Egypt. Of thdfee, the 
catacombs of Alexandria form one of the most re- 

* The Sphynx is a figure lepresenting the bust of a woman, 
hewn out of the solid rock, r^ ^^^T^ 
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markable. On the construction of these primeval 
sepulchres, prodigious labour has been bestowed. 
They are situated about half a league along the 
shore to the westward of the modern city of Aless- 
andria. Their intricacy is such that the guides 
will not enter them without being provided with a 
clue of thread to secure their retreat. The original 
entrance to them is now closed, and is externally 
concealed from observation. The only place by 
which admittance to the interior is practicaUe, is a 
small aperture made through the soft and sandy 
rock, barely large enough to admit a person upon 
his hands and knees. Here it is not unusual to 
encounter jackals, escaping from the interior, when 
alarmed by any person approaching ; on this ac- 
count the guides recommend the practice of dis- 
chaining a gun, or pistol, to prevent any sally of 
this kind. Having passed this aperture with 
lighted tapers, you arrive, by a gradual descent in 
a square chamber, almost iilled with earth ; to the 
right and left of this are smaller apartments, chi- 
selled in the rock ; each of these contains, on either 
side of it, except that of the entrance, a soros for 
the reception of a mummy ; but, owing to the ac- 
cumulation of sand in all of them, this part of the 
catacombs cannot be examined without great dif- 
ficulty. Leaving the first chamber, you reach a 
second of still larger dimensions, having four depo- 
sitories of the dead, two on either side, and a fifth 
at its extremity. Penetrating towards the west, 
you pass through another forced aperture, which 
conducts into a square chamber, without any re- 
ceptacles for dead bodies ; thence, the persevering 
traveller, who effects his passage over heaps of 
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sands, from one chamber to another, will find rea- 
son to admire every where the same extraordinary 
effects of labour and ingenuity. Here, says Dr. 
Clarke, myself and my companions found ourselves 
bewildered with so many passages, that our clue of 
thread became of more importance than we at first 
believed it would prove to be. The stately anti- 
chamber of the principal sepulchfe in these cata- 
combs has every appearance of being intended for 
a regal repository. It is of a circular form, sur- 
mounted by a beautiful dome, hewn out of the 
rock, with exquisite perfection, and the purest sim- 
plicity of workmanship. In a few of the chambers 
are pilasters, resembling, in their style of architec- 
ture, the Doric, with architraves, as in some of the 
most ancient sepulchres near Jerusalem ; but they 
are all integral parts of the solid rock. The dome 
covering tlie circular chamber is without ornament; 
Opposite to the entrance is a handsome square 
vault, with three coffins ; and to the right and left 
are other vaults similarly surrounded with places 
for the dead. The vaults upon the southwest side 
correspond with those towards the north-east. In 
the middle, between the two, a long range of cham- 
bers extends from the central and circular shrine 
towards the north-west entrance. Proceeding to- 
wards it, you come to a large room in the middle 
of the fabric. Here the workmanship is very ela-r 
borate ; and to the right and left are chambers, 
with receptacles ranged parallel to each other. 
Further on. in the same direction, is a passage, 
with galleries and spacious apartments on either 
side ; probably the chambers for embalming the 
dead, or those belonging to the priests, who con^ 
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stantl^ officiate in the temple adjoining. In the 
front IS a peculiar kind of porch ; but it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to ascertain precisely the nature of 
the excavation towards the main entrance, from 
the manner in which it is now choked up with 
earth and rubbish. If this part were laid open it is 
possible that something further would be known as 
to the design of the undertaking; and, at all 
events, one of the most curious of the antiquities of 
Egypt would then be exposed to the investigation 
that it merits. , 

The mummy pits of Goumou afford a yet more 
remarkable illustration of the peculiar mode of in* 
terment among the antient Egyptians. Goumou 
consists of a tract of rocks, about two miles in 
length, at the foot of the Libyan mountains, on 
the west of the antient Thebes, and was the burial 
place of that great " city of a hundred gates." 
Every part of these rocks is cut out by art, in the 
form of large and small chambers, each of which 
has its separate entrance ; and though they are 
very close to each other, it is seldom that there is 
any interior communication from one to another. 
** I can truly assert," says Mr.Belzoni, in his admir- 
able description of these extraordinary excavations, 
*Uhat it is impossible to give any picture sufficient 
to convey the least idea of these subterranean 
abodes and their inhabitants. There are no sepul- 
chres in any part of the world like them ; there are 
>«o excavations, or mines, that can be compared 
to these truly astonishing places ; and no exact 
description can be given of their interior, owing to 
the difficulty of visiting these recesses. The in- 
conveniency of entering them is such, that it is not 
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«very one who can support the exertion. A tra- 
veller is generally satisfied when he has seen the 
large hall, the gallery, the stair-case, and as far as 
he can conveniently go ; besides, he is taken up 
with the strange works he observes cut in various 
places, and painted on each side of the walls ; so 
that, when he comes to a narrow and difficult pas* 
sage, or has to descend to the bottom of the well, 
or cavity, he declines taking such trouble, natur- 
ally supposing that he cannot see in these abysses 
any thing so magnificent as what he sees above, 
and consequently deeming it useless to proceed 
any farther. Of some of these tombs many per- 
sons could not withstand the suffocating air, which 
often causes fainting. A vast quantity of dust 
rises, so fine, that it enters into the throat and 
nostrils, and chokes the nose and mouth to such a 
degree, that it requires great power of lungs to re- 
sist it, and the strong effluvia of the mummies. 
This is not all ; the entry or passage where the bo- 
dies are is roughly cut in the rocks, and the fall- 
ing of the sand from the upper part of the ceiling 
of the passage causes it to be nearly filled up. In 
some places there is not more than a vacancy of a 
foot left, which you must contrive to pass through 
in a creeping posture, like a snail, on pointed and 
keen stones that cut like glass. After getting 
through these passages, some of them two or three 
hundred yards long, you generally find a more 
commodious place, perhaps high, enough to sit. 
But what a place of rest ! surrounded by bodies, 
by heaps of mummies in all directions ; which, pre- 
vious to being accustomed to the sight, creates 
an impression of horror. The blackness of. the 
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wail, the faint light given by die torches or csn- 
dles for want of air, the different objects that sur- 
rounded me, seeming to converse with each other, 
and the Arabs with the candles or torches in th^ 
Jiands, naked and covered with dust, themselves 
resembling living mummies, absolutely formed a 
scene that cannot be described. In »ich a situa- 
tion I found myself several times, and often re- 
turned, exhausted and fainting, till at last I became 
inured to it, and indifferent to what I suffered, ex- 
cept from the dust, which never failed to choke my 
throat and nose ; and though, fortunately, I am 
destitute of the sense of smelling, I could taste tluit 
the mummies were rather unpleasant to swallow. . 
After the exertion of entering into such a plaee, 
through a passage of fifty, a hundred, three him- 
dred, or perhaps six hundred yards, nearly over- 
come, I sought a resting-place, found one, and 
contrived to sit ; but when my weight bore on the 
body of an Egyptian, it crushed like a band box. 
I naturally had recourse to my hands to sustain 
my weight, but they found no better support ; so 
that I sank altogetlier among the broken mum- 
mies, with a crash of bosies, rags, and wooden 
cases, which raised such a dust as kept me motion- 
less for a quarter of an hour, waiting till it subsided 
again. I could not remove from the place, how- 
ever, without increasing it, and every step I took 
I crushed a mummy in some part or other. Once 
I was conducted from such a place to another re- 
sembling it, through a passage of about tweiaty 
feet in length, and no wider than to admit of a 
body being forced through. It was choked with 
mummies, and I could not pass without putting my 
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my face in contact with that of some decayed 
jB^yptian; bat as the passage inclined down- 
wards, my own weight hdped me on; how- 
ever, I could not avoid being covered with bones, 
legs, anns, and heads, rolling from above. 
Thus I proceeded from one cave to another, all 
fdU of mummies piled up in various ways, some 
standing, seme lying, and some on their heads. 
The purpose of my researches was to rob the 
Egytians of their papffri*, of which I found a few 
hidden in th^r breasts, under their arms, in the 
space above the knees, or on the legs, and covered 
by the numerous folds of cloth that envelop the 
mummy. The peof^ of Groumou, who make a 
trade df antiquities of this sort, are very jealous of 
strangers, and keep them as secret as possible, 
deceiving travelkrs by pretendmg that they have 
arrived at the end of the pits, whai they are scarcely 
at date entrance." Continuing his excavations at 
Gournou and Carnak, Mr. Belzoni observed enough 
of the three modes of embalming the dead to con- 
firm the account of Herodotus, the antient Greek 
histoctan, that the corpses of the great were kept 
from decay with the utmost cdoe ; that the richer 
dasses were also disposed of in a costly manner, 
and that even the poor woe obliged to linunents 
and nitre for a prolonged posthumous fffeservation. 
^' I must not omit to mention,*' says this intelligent 
traveller, '' that among these tombs we saw some 

* The papyrus is a rosh which grows upon the banks of 
the Nile, and the aatient Egyptians used a preparation irom 
it to write upoa. Scrolls of this material have frequently been 
found intened with the deceased Egyptians. 
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which contained the mummies of animals inter- 
mixed with human bodies. There were bulls, 
cows, monkeys, foxes, bats, crocodiles, fishes, 
and birds, in them : idols often occur ; and one 
tomb was filled with nothing but cats, carefully 
folded in red and white linen, the head covered 
by a mask representing the cat, and made of the 
same linen. I have opened all these sorts of ani- 
mals. Of the bull, the calf, and the sheep, there 
is no part but the head, which is covered with linen, 
and the horns projecting out of the doth ; the rest 
of the body beilig represented by two pieces of 
wood, eighteen inches wide and three feet long, 
in a horizontal direction, at the end of which 
was another, placed perpendicularly, two feet 
high, to form the breast of the animal. The 
calves and sheep are of the same structure, and 
large in proportion to the bulls. The monkey is 
in its full form, in a sitting posture. The fox is 
squeezed up by the bandages, but in some mea- 
sure the shape of the head is kept perfect. The 
crocodile is left in its own shape, and after being 
well bound round with linen, the eyes and mouth 
are painted on this covering. The birds are 
squeezed together, and lose their shape, except 
the ibis, which is found like a fowl ready to be 
cooked, and bound round with linen like all the 
rest. In the appearance of the cases there is 
a great difierence: some are exceedingly plain, 
others more ornamented, and some very richly 
adorned with figures, well painted. The cases 
are generally made of Egyptian sycamore : appa- 
rently, this was the most plentiful wood in the 
country, as it is usually employed for the different 
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utensils. All the cases have a human face, male 
or female. Some of the large cases contain others 
within them, either of wood or of plaster, painted. 
The inner cases are sometimes fitted to the body 
of a mummy : others are only covers to the body, 
in form of a man or woman. Some of the mum- 
mies have garlands of flowers, and leaves of the 
acacia, over their heads and breasts. One class 
of mummies that particularly drew my attention, 
I believe I may with reason conclude to have been 
appropriated to the priests. They are folded in a 
manner totally different from the others, and so 
carefully executed, as to show the great respect 
paid to those personages. The bandages are 
stripes of red and white linen intermixed, covering 
the whole body, and forming a curious effect from 
the two colours. The arms and legs are not en- 
closed in the same envelope with the body, as in 
the common mode, but are bandaged separately, 
even the fingers and toes being preserved distinct. 
They have sandals of painted leather on their feet, 
and bracelets on their arms and wrists. They are 
always found with the arms across the breast, 
but not pressing it ; and, though the body is 
bound with such a quantity of linen, the shape of 
the person is carefully preserved in every limb. 
The cases in which mummies of this sort are found 
are somewhat better executed, and I have seen 
one, that had the eyes and eyebrows of enamel, 
beautifully executed in imitation of nature. Vases 
are sometimes found containing the embalmed 
entrails of the mummies. These are generally 
made of baked clay, and painted over : their sizes 
differ from eight inches to eighteen : their covers 
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represent the head of some divinity, bearing either 
the human form, or that of a monkey, fox, cat, or 
some other animal. I met with a few of these 
vases of alabaster, in the tombs of the kings, but 
unfortunately they were broken. A great quantity 
of pottery is found, and also wooden vessels in 
some of the tombs, as if the deceased had resolved ' 
to have all he possessed deposited along with him. 
The most singular among these things are the 
ornaments, in particular the small works in clay, 
and other composition. Many specimens of their 
manufactures are found, among which is leaf gold, 
beaten nearly as thin as ours. The gold appears 
extremely pure, and of a finer colour than is gene- 
rally seen among us. Among other articles too 
numerous to be mentioned, the beetle or scara- 
beeus, to all appearance a highly sacred animal, is 
found in these tombs. There are various sorts ; 
some of basalt, or other stones, and some of baked 
day. They are scarce, particularly those with 
hieroglyphics op them, which no doubt contain 
some particular prayers, or the commemoration of 
striking events in the life of the deceased.'' Fine 
linen; leather tanned, stained and embossed; 
coarse glass; beads of various sorts; enameling; 
gilding of wonderful brilliancy and beauty ; copper 
cast in sheets ; a metallic composition Uke lead, 
but more tenacious, and similar to that on tea- 
chests ; and silver ornaments (though rare) are 
among the materials enumerated by Belzoni, as 
found in the tombs and mummy pits. Precious 
stones are also obtained from them ; and sculpture 
executed on four different sorts of stone. The Trog- 
lodytes, or inhabitants of these sepulchres, have 
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their dwelling generally in the passages between 
the first and second entrance into a tomb. The 
walls and the roof are as black as any chimney. 
The inner door is closed up with mud, except a 
small aperture sufficient for a man to crawl 
through. Within this place the sheep are kept at 
night and occasionally accompany their masters in 
their vocal concert. Over the door-way there are 
always some half-broken Egyptian figures, and two 
foxes, the usual guardians of burial places. A 
small lamp, kept alive by fat from the sheep, or 
rancid oil, is placed in a niche in the wall, and a 
mat is spread on the ground ; and this, says Belzo* 
ni, formed liie divan where I was. There the peo- 
ple assembled round me, their conversation turning 
wholly on antiquities. Such a one had found suck 
a thing, and another had discovered a tomb. Va- 
rious articles were brought to sell to me,»and some- 
times I had reason to rejoice at having staid th^e. 
I was sure of a supper of milk and bread served in 
a wooden bowl ; but whenever they supposed I 
should stay all night, they always killed a couple 
of fowls for me, which were baked in a small oven, 
heated with pieces oi mummy cases, and some- 
times with the bones and rags of the mummies 
themselves. It is no uncommon thing to sit down 
near fragments of bones ; hands, feet, or skulls, 
are often in the way ; for these people are so ac- 
customed to be among the mummies, that they 
they think no more of sitting ontliem, than on the 
skins of their dead calves. I also became indif- 
ferent about them at last, andVould have slept in 
a mummy-pit as readily as out of it. 
Of Abtssinxa,^ out knowledge is derived win- 
ed by Google 
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cipally from Bruce, for Lord Valentia, Mr. Salt, 
and other later visiters of that country have added 
very little to his researches. It was the misfortune 
of that celebrated traveller to have the veracity of 
his narrative impeached not only during his life, 
but long after his death. Relatmg what he saw 
and experienced in a country previously unknown 
to Europeans, and abounding in the most striking 
peculiarities of customs and manners, many of his 
details appeared to border so closely on the mar- 
vellous, that they were denounced as pure fiction. 
This judgment has been proved to have been too 
hastily formed, for subsequent travellers have ve- 
rified the suspected statements of Bruce, even 
those which had been regarded as decidedly un- 
worthy of belief. This disposition to incredulity 
was not a little strengthened by the too great 
egotism conspicuous in the narrative of Bruce, 
which abounds with adventures and achievements 
of his own, that, when published, obtained 
little credit. Yet, in this respect, too, he seems 
to have been unjustly treated. He was unques- 
tionably a man of a highly enterprising character, 
and of almost chivalrous courage, and by no 
means unwilling to proclaim his merits to the 
world ; but from the manner in which he is still 
mentioned, and many of the circumstances of his 
conduct referred to by the people of Abyssinia to 
this day, there seems reason to believe that the 
romantic events in which he was engaged, were 
related by him with fidelity, though, certainly, not 
in the most modest manner. He would, however, 
have acted with far more prudence, and would 
have avoided much suspicion, had he been more 
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sparing and less ostentatious in his account of 
those incidents in which he had a personal share. 
He foolishly obtained the character of a boaster, 
and, as a necessary consequence, he became a 
questionable authority. Major Read, the biogra- 
pher of Bruce, has contended very strenuously, 
as well as successfully, against the attacks of those 
who have charged him with misrepresentaion and 
falsehood ; and Dr. Clarke bears the following im- 
portant testimony to the veracity of the renowned 
traveller : — " There happened," says the Doctor, 
'' to arrive in Cairo an Abyssinian dean, a negro, 
who had undertaken his immense journey for reli- 
gious purposes, and then resided in the monastery 
belonging to the Propaganda Friars. We had a 
copy of Bruce's Travels then in our possession, and 
a better opportunity could rarely offer of submit- 
ting Bruce's narrative to the test of a comparison 
with the evidence afforded by a native pf Abyssi- 
nia. We therefore appointed a day for this pur- 
pose ; and sent an invitation to the Abyssinian 
dean. It was at first disputed whether any men- 
tion should be made of Bruce, or not ; but at 
length we resolved that a series of questions should 
be put from Bruce's work, without any mention 
being made of him, or any allusion to his travels 
in Abyssinia. The sight of his volumes on the 
table were not likely to offer any clue, respecting 
the purport of our inquiry, to an Ethiopian who 
had never seen a printed quarto before in his life, 
and to whom the language in which it was written 
was altogether unknown. His testimony, there- 
fore, as a native of Abyssinia, to the accuracy of 
Bruce's descrfption of the country, will not be dis^ 
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regarded. Our first questions related to the place 
of bis birth, and of his usual residence before he 
left Abyssinia. In answer to these, he stated, that 
he was bom at Gellebedda, in the province of 
Tigre, whose capital is Adawa, distant twenty-five 
or thirty days from the Nile, and sixteen or seven- 
teen from Massuah upon the Red Sea ; that his 
usual place of residence, and to which he shoidd 
return, after leaving Cairo, was a village about 
fifteen days' journey from Gondar. We asked 
him what kind of coin was circulated in his native 
province : he said that fossil salt was used in Tigr^ 
as a substitute for money. All this agrees with 
the account of Bruce. Our next inquiry related 
to the long-disputed fact, of a practice among the 
Abyssinians of cutting from a live animal slices of 
its flesh, as an article of food, without putting it to 
death. This Bruce, a& it will subsequently ap- 
pear, affiles that he witnessed, in his jouvney 
from Massuah to Axum. The Abyssinian im- 
awering, informed ns, that the soldiers of the 
country, during their marauding excursions, some- 
times maim cows after this manner; taking 
slices from their bodies, as a favourite article of 
food, without putting them to death at the time : 
and that during the banquets of the Abyssinians, 
raw meat, esteemed delicious throughout the coun- 
try, is frequently taken from an ox or a cow, in 
such a state that the fibres are in motion ; smd 
that the attendants continue to cut slices until the 
animal dies. This answer exactly corresponds 
with Bruce's narrative : he expressly states that 
the persons whom he saw were soldiers, and the 
animal a cow. Such a comcidencQ could haidly 
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have happened unless the practice really existed. 
We inquired if other animals were thus treated; 
and were answered in the negative. Mutton is 
always boiled ; and veal is never eaten, in any way. 
In times of famine alone the inhabitants eat boiled 
blood. Among other absurd accusations brought 
against Bruce, a very popular charge at one time 
was, that some of the plants engraved in his work 
never existed in nature, but were the offspring of 
his own fertile imagination. We ther^ore resolved 
next to exhibit the engravings to our Abyssinian, 
and desire him to name the plants, and to describe 
their properties. It was impossible that this man 
should read, and much less comprehend ^ the Abys- 
sinian names which Bruce^s engraver had inscribed 
upon the margin of those plates. Yet his an- 
swers in almost every instance confirmed the states 
ments of Bruce relative to the nature and use of 
the vegetable productions of Abyssinia described 
by that traveller ; in some cases the dean pleaded 
ignorance and in the very few in which he was at 
variance with Bruce, the difference might easily be 
accounted for on the ground of the liability of either 
party to error. We next directed his attention to 
the quadrupeds, birds, and other branches of natu- 
ral history. His answers gave us as much reason 
to be convinced of Bruce's accuracy in this, as in 
the former part of bis work. If there be a part of 
Bruce's work which is apparently fabulous, from 
its marvellous nature, it is the account he has given 
of that destructive fly, the Zimb, or Tsaltsalya ; 
yet in the history of this insect, as in every other 
instance, the testimony of the Abyssinian dean 
strictly confirmed all that Bruce had written upon 
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the subject. He told us that horses and cows 
were its principal victims; that there were not 
many of those insects in his native province ; but 
that he had heard of armies being destroyed in 
consequence of this terrible scourge." 

Thus much we have thought it proper to premise 
respecting the authenticity of Bruce's statements, 
because the reader might be influenced by the 
popular prej udice, not yet wholly dissipated , against 
the traveller, whose facts, for such they have been 
proved to be, might, were they unsubstantiated by 
the corroborative testimony of others, reasonably, 
in some instances, create a feeling of doubt as to 
their accuracy. 

The account which he has given of his sailing 
up the Nile, in the progress of his successful at- 
tempt to ascertain the source of that river, exhi- 
bits a happy power of seizing upon striking ob- 
jects, and forcibly delineating them ; and at the 
same time of a minuteness and fulness, to which 
a writer of suspicious veracity is rarely prone. It 
was about four o'clock, the sun was on the hori- 
zon, and the whole country was waiting for that 
moment of placid enjoyment which, in a hot cli- 
mate, suddenly succeeds the painful heat of the 
day, when Bruce, with a fair wind, and in high 
spirits, stemmed the strong current of the Nile in 
the canja. He passed a series of picturesque 
villages, which studded the highly cultivated and 
verdant country, that both on the right and left 
lay between the river and the mountains. At 
Woodan the Nile was about a quarter of a mile 
broad, the cultivated ground being about four 
miles in breadth on the east side of the river, and 
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about twice that distance to the foot of the moun- 
tains on the west or opposite side. The villages 
which gave life and animation to this happy val- 
ley were mostly surrounded by palm-trees ; and 
as Bruce, from the deck of the vessel, gazed upon 
-them with feelings of curiosity and delight, he 
for some time constantly enquired the names of 
these villages, of his rais or captain ; but the man 
at Isist honestly told him that he did not know 
what they were called, and he added that the 
boatmen on the Nile being in the habit of passing 
these villages very rapidly, and being only anxious 
to get to the end of their voyage, seldom troubled 
themselves to learn their names ; and that when tire- 
some questions were put to them by inquisitive Eu- 
ropean travellers, instead of confessing their igno- 
rance, they were in the habit of saying any word 
that came uppermost, which, though sometimes of 
a ridiculous meaning, have nevertheless gravely 
made their appearance in various books of travels. 
They came in sight of Alfia, a large village at 
some distance from the Nile, in the vicinity of 
which they all passed the night. All the valley 
here, Bruce describes as green : the palm-tree 
grows beautiful, and the Nile is deep. Still it is 
not a prospect that pleases, for the whole ground 
that is sown, to the sandy ascent of the mountains, 
is but a narrow stripe af three quarters of a mile 
broad : and the mountains themselves, which here 
begin to have a moderate degree of elevation, and 
which bound this narrow valley, are white, gritty, 
sandy, and uneven, and perfectly destitute of all 
manner of verdure. 
After having been detained a short time by 
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foggy weather, the canja sailed by a convent of 
Copts. The strip of green wheat which had hi- 
therto bounded both shores of the Nile, ceased 
for about half a mile on each side of this convent; 
for the poor wretches who inhabited it, accus* 
tomed to the merciless violence of the Arabs, de- 
clined to sow, knowing they would not be permit- 
ted to reap. At the village of Niselet, begin large 
plantations of sugar-canes, the first they had seen, 
and the people were then loading boats with them, 
to proceed to Cairo. Proceeding onwards, they 
came to large plantations of dates, and beyond 
them the people were seen occupied in cutting the 
sugar-canes. The houses here had on their roofs 
receptacles for pigeons, from which a considerable 
profit was derived. The wind had. now become 
so strong, that the canja could scarcely carry her 
sails ; the current was rapid, and the velocity with 
which she danced against the waters was terrible. 
They then came to a village called Rhoda, where 
they saw the magnificent ruins of the ancient city 
of Antinous, built by Adrian. Bruce knew no- 
thing of these ruins when he left Cairo, and had 
taken no pains to provide himself with letters of 
recommendation, as he might easily have done. 
Bruce asked the rais what sort of people they 
were. He said that the town was composed of 
very bad Turks, very bad Moors, and very bad 
Christians ; that several devils had been seen 
among them lately, who had been discovered by 
being better and quieter than any of the rest. 
After this character we had of the inhabitants, all 
the travellers' fire-arms were brought to the door 
of the cabin* In the meantime, MrtW with the 
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naked eye, and partly with a glass, Bruce observed 
the "ruins attentively. • While thus occupied, the 
people or * devils' on shore, attacked some of the 
canja's boatmen : three shots were even fired at 
the vessel, which Bruce returned by discharging 
his blunderbuss. The crew were very desirous to 
go on shore to iire upon the people ; but Bruce, 
an old traveller himself, with a very proper fechng, 
says> ^' Besides that I had no inclination of that 
kind, I was very loth to frustrate the attempts of 
some future traveller, who may add this to the 
great remains of architecture we have preserved 
already." He, therefore, continued his course; 
and, while his mind was secretly exulting in the 
reflection that every hour was bringing him to- 
wards the ultimate object of his amlxtion (the 
reaching of the source of the Nile,) his attention 
was most agreeably diverted by the various objects 
which passoi in succession before him. Village 
after village came in sight ; at times the shore was 
covered with date-trees, and occasionally with the 
acacia — that solitary inhabitant of all deserts from 
the most northern part of Arabia, to the extremity 
of Ethiopia. A considerable part of the west 
shore was cultivated and sown from the very foot 
of the mountains to the water's edge, the grain 
having been merely thrown upon the mud as soon 
as ever the water had left it ; the wheat was at 
this time about four inches high, the acacia-trees 
on the opposite side in full flower/ 

Abyssinia is a small, highly elevated mountain- 
ous district, lying in the middle of the north torrid 
zone, within the limits of the tropical rains, and 
surrounded either by low, hot, muggy woods, §f 
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enormous extent, by a small part of the Red Sea, 
or by the vast, unknown, trackless regions of 
Africa, This secluded spot is cut off from all 
communication with the civilized world, and im- 
prisoned by poisonous winds, burning deserts of 
moving sand, and by people far more cruel and 
dangerous to the traveller than the horrid climate 
and country which they inhabit. Abyssinia is 
about equal in extent to Great Britain. It is 
bounded on the north by the Sennaar, and the 
great woods of the Shangalla ; on the south it is 
hemmed in by various tribes of the Galla nations, 
which almost bound it also on the west, and 
which, with the Red Sea, likewise encircle it on 
the east. Abvssinia has, therefore, been compared 
to a bow, of which the Shangalla tribes on th© 
north form the string, and the various nations 6i 
the Galla the arch. Abyssinia, thus environed, 
is, generally speaking, mountainous, or rather, it 
is composea of groups and ranges of very high 
mountains, overlooking the plains and deep valleys 
which surround them. WiUi regard to the climate 
of this country, it is necessary to observe, that 
from Suez to Masuah, the ancient harbour of 
Abyssinia, and thence even to the Straits of Ba- 
belmandel, a chain of mountains runs nearly 
parallel to the western coast of the Red Sea. 
These mountains, on the north of Abyssinia, sepa- 
rate vast districts, which, though exactly of the 
same latitude, have nevertheless, a most remark- 
able difference in the period of their rains. Both 
countries are deluged with rain for six months in 
the year ; but the seasons on the two sides of these 
mountains are diametrically oppositeio each other. 
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Oa the east side, or in the country which lies be- 
tween these mountains and the Red Sea, it rains 
during the six months which constitute our winter 
in Europe ; on the opposite side it rains during 
the whole of our summer months. These periodi- 
cal rains, which in themselves constitute one of the 
marvels of nature, produce another almost equally 
extraordinary ; for, as soon as the fat black earth 
of the mountains of Abyssinia become saturated 
with water, immense swarms of flies burst into 
existence ; and^ with the rains, assist in driving 
almost every living creature from them. This 
insect, called by the Abyssinians tsaltsaiyuy al- 
though it is scarcely larger than a common bee, 
^comes formidable from its immense numbers; 
and the buzzing sound of its arrival is no sooner 
heard, than the cattle forsake their food, and run 
wildly about the plain till they actually die from 
fear, pain, and fatigue. The camel, whose pa- 
tience under every other affliction is proverbially 
unshaken, becomes ungovernable from the violent 
punctures of these flies : his body become^ covered 
with lumps, which break and putrify, and the 
wretched creature dies. Even the rhinoceros and 
e^phant, whose hides have been considered almost 
impenetrable to a musket-ball, are severely per- 
secuted by these insects : but they instinctively 
fortify themselves against the attack by wallowing 
in the mud and mire, which when dried by the sun, 
forms a fortress which their enemies are unable to 
storm. Abyssinia being mountainous, lying in 
the middle of the torrid zone, and being also sub- 
ject to the heavy periodical rains which have iust 
been described, the effect naturally produced by 
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these three causes is, that the climates of the high 
and low country, are totally different. The moun- 
tainous or high land of Abyssinia, which is cover- 
ed with long grass, and destitute of wood^ is at 
all times healthy, dry, cool, temperate, and is at 
times, even extremely cold ; while the low woody 
country, unwholesome, hazy, close, and insuper- 
ably hot, suffers severely from a sickly, feverish 
season, which is invariably produced by the ex- 
cessive rains. Part of this low country, however, 
b not covered with wood, and though equally liot, 
yet being better ventilated, it is, genially speak* 
ing, healthy, as productive as Egypt, and is co- 
vered with most beautiful cattle of all descriptions: 
but, where the waters of the rainy season^ for wan: 
of level, stagnate on the plains, these hot swampy 
marshes produce no pasture, and are exceedingly 
feverish and unhealthy. 

Of the hardships to which Bruce's arduous un- 
detaking subjected him, he has given us a vivid 
and interesting picture in the description of his 
.crossing the Desert to reach the Red Sea. The 
road was all the way in an open plain, bounded 
by hillocks of sand and fine gravel, perfectly hard, 
and not perceptibly above the level of thie plain 
country of Egypt. About twelve miles distant 
there is a ridge* of mountains, of no considerable 
height, perhaps the most barren in the world. 
Between these the rc^ad lay through plains with- 
out trees, shrubs, or herbs. There are not even 
the traces of any living creature, neither serpent 
nor lizard, antelope nor ostrich, the usual inha- 
bitants of the most dreary deserts. There is no 
sort of watjer on the «irfece> brackish op sweet. 
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Even the birds seem to avoid the place as pesti* 
lential, not having seen one of any kind so much 
as flying over. During the progress of the tra- 
vellers, the sun was burning hot ; and upon rub- 
bing two sticks together, in half a minute they 
boti^ took fire and flamed, a mark how near the 
country was reduced to a general conflagration. 
The caravan had been detained at Legeta for a 
day ; but early the following morning they pro- 
ceeded along a narrow plain, hemmed in by bar- 
ren hills, of a brown calcined colour, like the 
^ civets on the sides of Vesuvius. Passing some 
mountains of green and red marble, they came 
into a large plain, where they first observed the 
red sand, and mounted some hills of porphyry. 
It had been a wonder among all travellers, and 
with Bruce among the rest, where the ancients 
procured that prodigious quantity of fine marble 
with which all their buildings abound. That won- 
der, however, among many others, ceases after 
passing, in four days, ^ more granite, porphyry, 
marble, and jasper, than would build Rome, 
Athens, Corinth, Syracuse, Memphis, Alexandria, 
and half a dozen such cities. About ten o'clock^ 
descending very rapidly, with green marble and 
jasper on each side, but no other green thing 
whatever, Bruce and his companions had the first 
prospect of the Red Sea. To the eye which has 
for a length of time viewed nothing but land, 
however fertile, the sight of the sea is always de- 
lightful: it roams with pleasure over the wide 
expanse of moving waters, revelling in the freedom 
and freshness of a new element. But to the 
parched, thirsting, and w^ary traveller, who has 
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journeyed over the scorched, arid, lifeless desert 
of Africa, in whose imagination water is wealtii^ 
the sudden view of the great ocean creates ecsta- 
tic feelings which it is utterly impossible to de- 
scribe. 

In his progress to Gondar, the present capital 
of Abyssinia, Bruce and his companions accom- 
plished the ascent of Tarenta, the loftiest moun- 
tain of Abyssinia. In the cool of the evening the 
travellers began to ascend the mountain by a path 
of great steepness, and full of holes and gullies 
made by the torrents. With extreme difficulty, 
Bruce and his party crawled along, each mftn 
carrying his knapsack and arms, but it seemed 
quite impossible to carry the baggage and the 
instruments ; at last, after infinite toil, and with 
as much pleasure, they succeeded in placing them 
about half way up this terrible mountain of Ta- 
renta. There were five asses, which were quite 
as difficult to get up the mountain as the baggage. 
The greater part of their burdens were carried by 
the party up to the instruments ; and it was pro- 
posed, as a thing which any person might do, to 
make the unkden beasts follow the baggage ; but 
they no sooner found themselves at liberty, and 
that a man was proposing to them to ascend a 
steep mountain, than they began to kick, bite 
each other, and then, with one consent, away 
they trotted, braying down the hill, stopping at 
last to eat some bushes. The number of hyenas 
which were lurking about, had been probably seen 
or smelt by these animals, as they all assembled 
into a body ; and in this defensive state they were 
found by their masters^ who proceeded to drive 
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them once again up the mountain. The hyenas, 
however, followed them step by step, until the 
men began to be quite as much afraid for them- 
selves as for the asses. At last the wild beasts 
became so bold, that one of them seized a donkey 
and pulled him down. A general engagement 
would probably have ensued, had not one of the 
Abyssinian guides fired his gun, the report of which 
made the enemy retire, leaving the asses and the 
ass-drivers to pursue their way, and it was nearly 
midnight before these jaded long and short-eared 
stragglers joined their masters. Next morning 
early, Bruce having encouraged his people by 
good words, increase of wages, and promises of re- 
ward, they began to encounter the other half of 
the mountain. The baggage now moved on 
briskly. The upper part of the mountain was 
steeper, more craggy, rugged, and slippery, than 
the lower, but not so much embarrassed by large 
stones and holes. Our knees and hands, says 
Bruce, were cut to pieces by frequent falls, and 
our faces torn by the multitude of thorny bushes. 
However, with great difficulty, they at last reached 
the summit, upon which they found a small vil- 
lage, chiefly inhabited by very poor people, who 
tend flocks. The plain on the summit of the 
mountain of Tarenta was, in many places, sown 
with wheat, which was just ready to be cut. The 
grain appeared to be clean, and of a good colour, 
but inferior in size to that of Egypt. It did not, 
however, grow thick, nor was its stalk above four- 
teen inches high. The water on Tarenta was very 
bad, being only what remained of the rain that had 
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been collected in hollows of the rock, and in pits 
artificially prepared for it. Being very tired, Bruce 
and his party pitched their tents on the top of the 
mountains. The night felt dreadfully cold to 
them, accustomed as they had been to the heat of 
the low country of Masuah : the dew fell heavily, 
yet the sky was so clear, that the smallest stars 
were discernible. The people who live on the 
mountain of Tarenta, are of a dark sallow com- 
plexion. Their heads are uncovered ; a goat's 
skin hangs upon their shoulders ; they wear a cot- 
ton cloth about their waist, and sandals on their 
feet. Their hair is cut short, and curled artificial- 
ly, to look like the wool of a negro. The men 
usually carry two lances, a shield made of bull's 
hide, and a very long broad knife stuck in their 
girdles. All sorts of cattle are here in great plen- 
ty. The cows are generally white, with large dew- 
laps hanging down to their knees, hair like silk, 
and wide horns. The sheep are large and black ; 
they have great heads which they carry very erect, 
and small ears, and they are covered with hair in- 
stead of wool. 

Axum, the antient capital of Abyssinia, in tiie 
midst of its almost total decay, has much to inter- 
est the traveller. Its ruins are very extensive, but 
like those of the cities of antient times, consist al- 
together of public buildings* In one square, which 
was probably the centre of the town, there are 
forty obelisks, none of which have any hierogly- 
phics upon th^m. There is one larger than the 
rest still standing, but there are two still larger 
than this fallen^ They are all of one piece of gra- 
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nite, and on t\xe top of that which is standing, there 
is a patera,'* exceedingly well carved in the Greek 
taste. After passing the convent of Abba Panta- 
leon, and the small obelisk situated on a rock 
above, you proceed south by a road cut in a moun<^ 
tain of red marble, having on the left a parapet 
wall above five feet high, solid, and of the same 
materials. At equal distances there are hewn in 
this wall solid pedestals, upon the tops of which 
may be seen the marks where stood the colossal 
statues of Sirius, the Latrator Anubis, or Dog- 
star« One hundred and thirty-three of these pe- 
destals, with the marks of the statues just men- 
tioned, are still in their places; but only two 
figures of the dog remain, much mutilated, but of 
a taste easily distinguished to be Egyptian. They 
are mostly composed of granite ; but some of them 
appear to have been of metal. There are likewise 
pedestals, whereon the figures of the sphynx have 
t>een placed. Two magnificent flights of steps, 
seversd hundred feet long, all of granite, exceed- 
ingly well fashioned, and still in their places, are 
the only remains of a magnificent temple. In the 
angle of this platform where the temple stood, is 
the present small church of Axum, a mean small 
building, very ill kept, and with pigeons kept it. 
In this building are supposed to be preserved the 
ark of the covenant, and copy of the law, which 
Memilek, son of Solomon, is said, in their fabulous 
legends, to have stolen from his father, Solomon, 
in his return to Ethiopia, and these were reckoned 
as it were, the palladia, or guardians of this coun- 

• A vase or goblet. ^ t 
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try. There is also another relic of great impor- 
tance. It is a picture of Christ's head, crowned 
with thorns, said to be painted by St. Luke, which, 
upon occasions of the utmost importance, is 
brought out and carried with the army, especially 
in a war with Mahometans and Pagans. 

In his journey to Massuah from Axum it was, 
that Bruce witnessed that extraordinary spectacle 
of barbarity, the relation of which so much stag- 
gered the belief of his contemporaries, though sub- 
sequently proved to be correct. We shall give the 
details in his own words. ** Not long after our 
losing sight of the ruins of this antient capital of 
Abyssmia," says Bruce, " we overtook three tra- 
vellers driving a cow before them ; they had black 
goat-skins upon their shoulders, and lances and 
shields in their hands ; in other respects they were 
but thinly clothed ; they appeared to be soldiers. 
The cow did not seem to be fatted for killing, and 
it occurred to us all that it had been stolen. This 
however, was not our business, nor was such an 
occurrence at all remarkable in a country so long 
engaged in war. We saw that our attendants at- 
tached themselves in a particular manner to the 
three soldiers that were driving the cow, and held 
a short conversation with them. Soon after, we 
arrived at the hithermost bank of the river, where I 
thought we were to pitch our tent. The drivers 
suddenly tripped up the cow, and gave the poor 
animal a very rude fall upon the ground, which was 
but the beginning of her sufferings. One of them 
sat across her neck, holding down her head by the 
horns, the other twisted the halter about her fore 
feet, while the third, who had a knifeJn his hand. 
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to my very great surprise, in place of taking her by 
the ibroat, got astride upon her belly before her 
hind legs, and gave her a very deep wound in the 
upper part of her buttock. From the time I had 
seen them throw the beast upon the ground, I had 
rejoiced, thinking that, when three people were 
killing a cow, they must have agreed to sell part of 
her to us ; and I was much disappointed upon 
hearing the Abyssinians say, that we were to pass 
the river to the other side, and not encamp, where 
I intended. Upon my proposing that they should 
bargain for part of the cow, my men answered, 
what they had already learned in conversation, that 
they were not then to kill her, that she was not 
wholly theirs, and that they could not sell her. 
This awakened my curiosity ; I let my people go 
forward, and staid myself, till I saw, with the ut- 
most astonishment, two pieces, thicker and longer 
than our ordinary beef-steaks, cut of the higher 
part of the buttock of the beast. How it was done, 
I cannot positively say, because, judging the cow 
was to be killed from the moment I saw the knife 
drawn, I was not anxious to view that catastrophe, 
which was by no means an object of curiosity : 
however, in whatever manner it was done, it surely 
was adroitly, and the two pieces were spread upon 
the outside of one of their shields. One of them 
still continued holding the head, while the other 
two were busied in curing the wound. This, too, 
was done not in ordinary manner ; the skin which 
had covered the flesh that was taken away was left 
entire, and flapped over the wound, and was fas- 
tened to the corresponding part by two or more 
small skewers or pins. Whether thev had put 
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any thing under the skin, between that and the 
wounded flesh, I know not, but at the river side 
where they were, they had prepared a cataplasm of 
clay, with which they covered the wound ; and 
drove the animal on before them, to furnish them 
with a fuller meal when they should meet their 
companions in the evening." 

Abyssinia is the only country in Africa in which 
Christianity has permanently retained its dominion, 
but its pure faith is here clouded with gross and 
absurd superstitions almost innumerable. The 
mountains of Waldubba, about four or five miles 
towards the north of Waldubba, the town of the 
same name, which signifies the valley of the 
hyeena, compose a territory entirely inhabited by 
monks, who for mortification's sake had retired to 
this unwholesome, hot, and dangerous country, 
voluntarily to spend their lives in penitence, me- 
ditation and perspiration. It is also a retreat for 
great men in disgrace or in disgust. They shave 
their hair, put on a cowl like the monks, renounce 
the world, and take vows of solitude and celibacy. 
These monks are held in great veneration ; many 
believe that they have the gifts of prophecy, and 
working miracles, and they are very active instru- 
ments in stirring up the people in times of trouble. 
The Abyssinians, like all secluded and illiterate 
people, are highly superstitious. Jerome Lobo, 
an early traveller among them, says that the whole 
country so swarms with churches, that you can 
hardly sing in one without being heard in another. 
There is scarcely a monk in the hot, unwholesome 
monastery of Waldubba, not a hermit who passes 
his life shivering on the bleak, solitary mountains, 
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not a priest who has lived sequestered from society, 
who does not pretend that he is enabled to see 
and foretell what is to happen in future, from his 
perfect ignorance of the present and the past. 
Women are allowed also to turn priests ; they then 
wear a skull cap, like the men, and these priests, 
male and female, all pretend to possess charms of 
a nature both offensive and defensive, which are 
most generally believed in. Even the hyeenas, 
which every night flock round Gondar, the capital 
of Abyssinia, attracted by the smell of carrion, 
are considered to be the human inhabitants of the 
neighbouring mountains, transformed by enchant' 
ment. The Abyssinians, almost to a man, are 
afraid of darkness, during which period they con- 
ceive that the world belongs to small vindictive 
genii. All the Abyssinians have a father confessor, 
and, says Lobo, " I myself am obliged to have, or 
pretend to have, one of these holy fathers, or else 
it would not be allowed that I was a Christian, 
and such an idea would perhaps create many 
enemies that would disturb my dwelling.'" It is 
a very unprofitable thing to fall out with these 
priests, as every thing is in their hands ; the whole 
country of Abyssinia is infested with them. The 
very smallest church, not larger than a small sheep 
pen, that would not hold more than fifty sheep, 
built with mud and stone, and thatched over with 
canes and dry grass, has from fifteen to twenty of 
these impostors, who devour all the fruits of the 
poor labouring country people. The larger 
chtrrches have from fifty to one hundred : Axum, 
and Larlabeller have some thousands. Waldubba 
is the most famous for them, where they pretend 
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that, being holy men, they ride upon lions which 
God has provided them. One of the most sin- 
gular devotional peculiarities of the Abyssinians is 
their earnest desire not to depait this life without 
visiting the Holy City. While at the court, before 
he had succeeded in reaching the source of the 
Nile, Bruce was seized with severe illness. The 
queen mother, who took a great interest in the 
welfare of the traveller, perceiving the declining 
state of his health, frequently endeavoured to per- 
suade him from the undertaking which was ap- 
parently always uppermost in his thoughts. " See ! 
see !" said this royal moralist, " how every day of 
our life furnishes us with proofs of the perverse- 
ness and contradiction of human nature ; you are 
come from Jerusalem, through vile Turkish go- 
vernments, and hot, unwholesome climates, to 
see a river and a bog, no part of which you can 
carry away were it ever so valuable — of which you 
have in your own country a thousand larger, better, 
and cleaner ; and you even take it ill when I dis- 
courage you from the pursuit of this fancy, in 
which you are likely to perish, without your friends 
at home ever hearing how or where the accident 
happened. While I, on the other hand, the mo- 
ther of kings, who have sat upon the throne of 
this country more than thirty years, have, for my 
only wish, night and day, that, after giving up 
every thing in the world, I could be conveyed to 
the church of the holy sepulchre in Jerusalem, 
and beg alms for my subsistence all my life after, 
if I could only be buried at last in the street with- 
in sight of the gate of that temple where our 
blessed Saviour once lay." It may be here ob- 
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served, that this feeling still exists very generally 
and very strongly throughout Abyssinia. The 
greatest happiness which, in the opinion of many 
of the Abyssinians, can be found in this life is to 
reach Jerusalem. Burning with this desire, great 
numbers of men and women continually quit the 
happy valley in which they were bom, to endea- 
vour to perform this holy pilgrimage. The fate 
that awaits them is a sad return for the mistaken 
goodness and piety of their intentions ; for, in 
crossing the Red Sea, they are almost always 
taken prisoners by the Turks, and far from either 
happiness, Jerusalem, or their own country, they 
thus end their days in misery and slavery. 

The account given by Mr. Salt of his entertain- 
ment by Hamed, a chief of Lahadj, a central town 
of Abyssinia, conveys a favourable idea of the hos- 
pitality of the country, and is gratifying as evincing 
the estimation in which the English character is 
held there. We were met, says that gentlemen, 
by a deputation, headed by the Dola, or magis- 
trate of the place, who conducted us forwards, 
surrounded by his guards, who marched on wildly 
dancing, singing, tossing up their match-locks, 
and shouting. This scene lasted till we reached 
the first entrance of Hamed's house, when three 
irregular vollies of musquetry ended the ceremony. 
We were conducted thence through several pas- 
sages, strongly barricadoed at each end, up to an 
apartment opening to the sky, on the the far side 
of which the Sultan Hamed was waiting to receive 
us. We found him an old man, of a very patri- 
archal appearance, with a benign yet intelligent 
expression in his countenance. He recjeived ^ns 
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in a very friendly manner, and seemed truly in his 
heart, as he repeated over and over £^ain in the 
manner of the Arabians, to feel great delight in 
once more beholding an Englishmen before he 
died. Those British subjects who formerly visited 
him, have left an impression very favourable to our 
national character. After drinking coffee, hoo- 
kahs* were offered to us, and soon afterwards 
dinner was announced. We accordingly retired 
with the Dola to another apartment, where a kid, 
broiled and cut into small pieces, with a quantity 
of rice, was served up to us, agreeably to the 
fashion of the country. When dinner wus over, 
Abu Bukr rose up, and considerately observed, 
that, as he knew it was usual for us to take wine 
after our meals, he would leave us for a short time 
to the enjoyment of it, an instance of politeness 
very rare in a mussulman.f 

Of his journey in one of the desert caravans, 
and of the mode of encamping among the Abys- 
sinians, Mr. Salt has furnished a very interesting 
description. "The whole caravan," he says, 
" having assembled, we commenced our journey 
from the coast. We saw great numbers of camels, 
sheep, asses, and goats, in the course of the day, 
and passed two villages, round which several in- 
cisures of kush-kush, or juwarry, had been 
formed, which appeared to be in a very flourishing 
state, and were guarded by boys mounted on 
stages. At sunset we reached a station on a 
rising ground situated at the bottom of the first 
line of hills, where we encamped for the night. 

* Large oroaxnented pipes. 

t Mahometans are forbidden by their religion to diink wine. 
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There was something very exhilarating in the 
scene we now experienced : the night was clear, 
and our party soon divided into a variety of groups, 
each collected round its separate fire; and, at 
eight o'clock, when the short evening prayer of the 
Christians, ' Jehu-maharnaxoo,' (Jesus forgive us) 
chaunted in very harmonious notes, stole along 
the camp, an awful sensation of independence and 
inexpressible delight thrilled through my whole 
frame. The Abyssinian mode of forming an en- 
campment is simple and well adapted to journeys 
of this description, where tents might prove too 
serious an incumbrance. On their arrival at a 
station, where they intend to stay any time, the 
men begin to cut down, with the large knives 
which they carry about them, a number of green 
boughs, and these they arrange into bowers with 
so much art, that, when a cloth is thrown over 
them, they afford not only shelter from the sun in 
the day time, but complete protection from the 
cold during the night. Our party this evening 
were in high spirits; the Abyssinians, from the 
gratification they felt in having advanced so far on 
their return homeward ; and the Hazorta, from the 
pleasure they experienced in breathing the air of 
their native wilds. Nothing can be more distinct 
than the character of the latter people, when shut 
up in towns, and when residing in the desert ; in 
the former they exhibit a servile and abject de- 
meanour ; while in the latter their behaviour takes 
the opposite turn, and becomes in the highest de- 
gree characteristic of an insolent independence. 
They had been joined in the morning by about a 
dozen of their comrades, and when the. evening 
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had closed in, they formed themselves into a semi- 
circle, at a short distance from one of the fires, 
and amused themselves with an exhibition of their 
native dance. In the absence of better music, 
they were obliged to content themselves with a 
single tomtom, the harmony of which was greatly 
heightened by the clapping of hands, and a pecu- 
liar kind of hissing that I never before had heard, 
somewhat resembling the sounds produced by a 
quick and alternate pronunciation of the conso- 
nants p, tf and s. Only one person danced at a 
time, who came forward in front, keeping up a 
constant, but not very active, motion with his feet, 
while his whole body, but more particularly his 
shoulders and breast, were agitated with a writhing 
gesture, which, as it proceeded, became too violent 
to be continued. The person thus exhausted re- 
tired, and another took his place : but I observed 
that this exercise was almost exclusively confined 
to the chiefs, whose proficiency in it appeared far 
greater than that of their companions, a circum- 
stance owing, no doubt, to their possessing su- 
perior strength and activity, qualities extremely 
requisite for such violent exertions. 

Nubia, that extensive tract of country between 
Egypt, the Nile, Abyssinia, and the Red Sea, has 
been described by most of the travellers who have 
visited Northern Africa. With the exception of 
the immediate banks of the Nile, which are ren- 
dered fertile by laborious irrigation, Nubia con- 
sists almost entirely of sandy and rocky deserts, 
scarcely containing a single permanent abode, but 
interspersed only with valleys, occasionally afford- 
ing some trees, shrubs, and grass, with a few wells. 
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t>r rills. The climate, though in summer intensely 
hot, is remarkably healthy, in consequence pro- 
bably of the extreme dryness of the atmosphere. 
Nubia is covered by numerous tribes of independent 
Arabs, and is split into a series of little independ- 
ent kingdoms, each governed by its own chief. 
The whole region abounds with magnificent re- 
mains of antiquity. 

Mr. Belzoni gives a curious account of his 
official reception at Dehr, the capital of Nubia, 
where he had an interview with Hassan Cacheff, 
the reigning chief. " The first question," says Mr. 
Belzoni, '' that he put to me was, if I had any 
coffee. I replied, that we had a little on board 
for our own use, but that he was welcome to half 
of it. He next asked for soap, and I made him 
the same reply. Then he enquired if we had any 
tobacco. I told him we had but a few pipes, and 
we would smoke it together ; with which he was 
exceedingly pleased. The next question was, if 
I had any powder ? to which I answered, that I 
had very little, and could not spare any. At this 
he laughed and put his hand on my shoulder, 
saying, you are English, and can make powder 
wherever you go. I was glad that he thought so, 
and deemed it prudent to leave him with this im- 
pression; but 1 told him I did not come there 
either to make powder or to waste any. By this 
time my janizary had brought me some tobacco 
from on board ; so we began to smoke ; and coffee 
was also served, but, notwithstanding this, he said 
my sailors must not advance any farther, that it 
would be dangerous to go into the upper country. 
I told him that if he gave me a letter ^g^^^ifg}^- 
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tfaer Osseyn, we should be out of any danger. I 
then showed him the letter of Callil Bey, at Esne, 
to his brother : on which he observed, that this 
letter did not mention where I was going. Per- 
ceiving that the affair was likely to proceed very 
dilatorily, I frankly told him, that if he allowed 
me to pursue my journey, I would make him a 
very handsome present of a fine looking glass, some 
soap, and some coffee ; on the contrary, if I were 
to return he would lose all, and incur the displea- 
sure of the Bey of Esne besides. His reply was, 
' we will talk of this to-morrow/ So 1 returned 
to our boat without any positive answer. Early 
in the morning I went to him again. When he 
asked me for the looking-glass, I replied, that 
it was ready, if he would give me the letter to his 
brother, which he at last did. Previous to our 
departure from Cairo, I took occasion to obtain all 
the information possible concerning the country of 
Nubia, from the natives who came to that city 
with dates and charcoal ; and from them T learned, 
that a looking-glass, and a few Venetian beads, 
would be equal there to silver plate and pearls. 
Accordingly we took a good stock with us. The 
looking-glass I gave the Cacheff, was twelve in- 
ches long and ten broad, and was the largest the 
people there had ever seen. It made a great im> 
pression on them. Many, who never came down 
so far as Assouan, had not seen a looking-glass 
before, and it astonished them greatly. The Ca- 
cheff was never tired of admiring his bear-like 
face ; and all his attendants behind him strove to 
get a peep at their own chocolate beauty, laugh- 
ing and much pleased with it. The Cacheff gave 
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it not without fear, to one of them, with a strict 
charge to be careful not to break \C 

The cupidity of which Mr. Belzoni experienced 
so decided a proof in the conduct of Hassan, was 
evinced in a still more forcible manner in the be- 
haviour of that important personap:e to Mr. Legh, 
another traveller from England. On his arrival at 
the capital, the people were engaged in celebrating 
the festival of the CachefF's marriage, which our 
travellers were rather surprised to hear them call 
ajantasia. They rode through scattered plan- 
tations of date-trees, among which were inter- 
spersed a number of mud huts, till they reached 
the house of the chief, distinguished only by being 
built of brick, and consisting of two stories. The 
natives, many of whom were drunk, were greatly 
astonished at the sudden appearance of the stran- 
gers ; but offered them no incivility. They brought 
them paste, with boiled goats*-flesh swimming in 
the butter. After waiting about four hours, the 
Cacheff made his appearance, attended by five or 
six officers, and a number of negro guards ; he 
was a young man, about six feet high, of a hand- 
some person ; he was at the time half drunk with 
araki, a spirit distilled from dates* He asked the 
travellers boisterously what they wanted, and why 
they came to Dehr ? This was but a discouraging 
reception from a man who had three hundred 
armed negroes at his elbow, and at least three 
thousand in the district, ready to execute any of 
his commands. On retiring he ordered the secre- 
tary, who spoke Arabic, to conduct them to a 
lodging for the night ; this was a mud hut of two 
apartments, but without a roof ; it was, however^ 
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next to that of the Cacheff, the best in all Dehr; 
Early in the morning' the secretary called upon 
them and hinted, that his master expected a pre- 
sent, and that one of their swords would be ac- 
ceptable. On waiting on the CachefF, they offer- 
ed him a watch, of which he declined the accept- 
ance, as they were unable to make him compre- 
hend its use. Perceiving that any facilities for the 
further progress of their journey depended on the 
sacrifice of one of their swords, Mr. Legh pre- 
sented him with a fine Damascus blade, worth at 
least five hundred piastres : the effect was instan- 
taneous ; his eyes sparkled with pleasure, and his 
lips uttered nothing but friendship. He made 
Mr. Legh, a present of a negro boy, and granted 
permission for his party to proceed to Ibrim, offer- 
ing horses and dromedaries, or anything else that 
could be of service. The Damascus blade accom- 
plished more than all the address of Norden, 
another traveller, was able to do with the Nubian 
Cacheff Baram, who sent him back from Dehr, 
telling him, when he claimed the protection of the 
Grand Siguier, " I laugh at the horns of the Grand 
Signior; 1 am here Grand Siguior myself." This 
barbarous chief, in Ethiopia, felt his own import- 
ance, like the porter in London, who, being jostled 
in the street against Peter the Great, was accosted 
with " Sirrah ! do you know that I am the Czar ?" 
" Yes, Yes," replied the fellow, " we are all czars 
here." 

At the southern extremity of the Nubian desert 
is the district of Berber, consisting of four large 
villages, chiefly employed in carrying on the trade 
of Arabia and Egypt with the interior of Africa. 
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The inhabitants are considered a handsome race of 
Nubians, but they are a most profligate and vicious 
race of beings, and almost every thing that is dis- 
creditable to humanity is attached to their cha* 
racter. Treachery and covetousness are the most 
predominant of their numerous bad qualities. In 
the pursuit of gain they know no bounds, forget- 
ting every divine and human law, and breaking the 
most solemn ties and engagements. Cheating, 
thieving, and the blackest ingratitude are found in 
almost every man's character ; and there are very 
few men among them who would give a dollar to 
save a man's life, or who would not consent to a 
man's death in order to gain one. Especial care 
must be taken not to be misled by their polite pro- 
testations, and fine professions, especially when 
they come to Egypt, where they represent their 
own country as a land inhabited by- a race of supe- 
rior virtue and excellence. In transactions among 
themselves, they regulate every matter in dispute 
by the laws of the strongest. Nothing is safe when 
once out of the owner's hands, for if he happens 
to be the weaker party he is sure of losing his 
property. The chief's authority is slighted by the 
wealthier inhabitants, the strength of whose con- 
nexions counterbalances the influence of their no- 
minal ruler. Hence it may well be supposed that 
family feuds very frequently occur ; and the more 
so, as the effects of drunkenness are dreadful 
upon these people. During the fortnight Mr. 
Burckhardt remained at Berber, he heard of half a 
dozen quarrels occurring in drinking parties, all of 
which finished in knife or sword wounds. Nobody 
goes to a Bouza, or drinking hut, without taking 
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his sword with him ; and women are often the first 
sufferers in the affray. A distant relation of the 
present chief was for several years the dread of a 
Berber. He killed many people with his own 
hands upon the slightest provocation, and his 
strength was such that nobody dared to meet him 
in the open field. He was at last taken by sur- 
prise and slain, while he was drunk. He once 
stripped a whole caravan, coming from Daravu, and 
appropriated the plunder to his own use. In such 
a country it is of course looked upon as very im- 
prudent to walk out unarmed after sun-set ; exam- 
ples often happen of persons, more particularly 
traders, being stripped or robbed in the village it- 
self. 

A pretty correct idea of the general character 
and habits of these people may be formed from the 
sketch given of the Nubians of Taka, one of the 
principal tribes, by Mr. Burckhardt. Taka is ce- 
lebrated for its herds of cattle, which are very nu- 
merous ; the cows are particularly handsome, and 
have all humps on the back, like those on the Nile : 
they serve for a medium of exchange. As it 
was the hottest part of the year, just before the 
period of the rains, when the ground is quite 
parched up, Mr. Burckhardt saw few cattle. Ac- 
cording to the annual custom, the herds had been 
sent for several months before to the Eastern desert, 
where they feed in the mountains and fertile valleys, 
and where springs of water are found. After the 
inundation, they are brought back to the plain. 
The camels of Taka are highly prized, from an 
idea that the young shoots of the' acacia trees, on 
which they feed in the woods, render them stronger 
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than camels fed with other food. The people use 
the skin of the long neck of the camel, sowed up 
on one side, and left open on the other, as sacks 
to transport their grain in when travelling ; their 
form is very convenient for loading. The quantity 
of cattle would be even greater than it is, were it 
not for the wild beasts which inhabit the [forests, 
and destroy great numbers of them; the most 
common of these are lions, and what they call 
tigers, but which are more probably leopards or 
panthers. Mr. Burckhardt never saw any of these 
animals, but he heard their bowlings every night. 
The flocks of the encampment, near which a few 
sheep are always kept, are driven in the evening 
into the area within the circle of tents, and the 
openings in the enclosure are filled up with a heap 
of thorns. No one dares stir out of Uiis entrench- 
ment during the night ; it is sufficiently strong to 
be impenetrable to the wild beasts, which prowl 
about it the whole of the night, filling the air with 
their dismal howls, which are answered by the in> 
cessant barking of the dogs within. It rarely 
happens that either lions or tigers are killed in 
these countries ; when such an occurrence happens, 
it is in self-defence ; for the inhabitants having no 
other weapons than swords or lances, have little 
chance of conquering the king of the forest, of 
which this district appears to be a favourite haunt. 
Some of them, but very few, have lions* skins in 
their tents : they appeared to be of midling size ; 
but if the testimony of the natives may be credited, 
a lion here sometimes reaches the size of a cow. 
Persons are frequently killed by them. In the 
woods^ wolves, antelopes, and hares abound |; and 
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the Bedouins relate stories* of serpents, of im- 
roense size, which often devour a sheep entire- In 
the mountains the giraffe is said to be very nu- 
merous. Locusts are always seen in Taka, which 
seems to be their breeding-place, from whence 
they spread over other parts of Nubia. However 
innumerable their hosts may be, they appear to be 
incapable of destroying the verdure of this country, 
as sometimes happens in Egypt and Syria. Those 
Mr, Burckhardt saw were of the largest size, with 
the upper wings of a red, and the lower of a yellow 
colour. The trees are full of pigeons and crows, 
in large flocks. The birds are not remarkable for 
their plumage. From the acacia trees gum arabic 
is collected, which is sold at Souakin to the Djidda 
merchants ; from Djidda it finds its way to Egypt; 
but it is of an indifferent quality, owing, probably, 
to the moisture of the soil : for the best gum is 
produced in the driest deserts. The encampment 
where the travellers remained consisted of from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred tents, divided 
into four circles ; these were separated from each 
other by fences lower than the general thorny en- 
closures, by which the whole were surrrounded. 
Both sexes wear the common Nubian dress, a 
shirt, and a cloak or the same stuff thrown over 
the shoulders. One peculiarity amongst the wo- 
men is, that of wearing brass or silver rings on 
their toes ; many of them wear leathern aprons. 
In their tents they suspend various ornaments of 
white shells (Woda), from the Red Sea, inter- 
mixed with black ostrich feathers. Treachery is 
not considered among these people as criminal or 
disgraceful, nor are they ashamed to boast of their 
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bad faith, whenever it has led to the attainment of 
their object. No oath can bind a man of Taka ; 
that which alone he hesitates to break is, " By my 
own health/' He seldom scruples to kill his com- 
panion on the road in order to possess himself of 
the most trifling article of value, if he entertains 
a hope of doing it with impunity ; but the rela- 
tions of blood exist in full force. Among the 
Hallenga, who draw their origin from Abyssinia, 
a horrible custom is said to attend the revenge of 
blood ; when the slayer has been seized by the re- 
latives of the deceased, a family feast is proclaimed, 
at which the murderer is brought into the midst of 
them, bound upon a stool, and while his throat is 
slowly cut with a razor, the blood is caught in a 
bowl, and handed round amongst the guests, 
every one of whom is bound to drink of it, at the 
moment the victim breathes his last. Their own 
quarrels, and their national enmity to the Bisha- 
rein, another tribe, with whom they are never 
known to be at peace, have rendered the people 
of Taka a warlike nation. They use the same 
weapons as the inhabitants of the Nile countries ; 
bows and arrows are unknown amongst them. 
Their chiefs keep horses, and arm themselves with 
coats of mail. They are said to be brave, but Mr. 
Burckhardt never saw scars on any part of their 
bodies except the back. Tlie same remark applies 
to all the people of Nubia, where individuals are 
never seen with scars upon their breasts, while the 
backs of most of the men bear the marks of large 
wounds, on which they seem to pride themselves. 
The shield is said to protect the sides from blows. 
When a young man here boasts of his superior 
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prowess, in the presence of another, the latter 
draws his knife and inflicts several flesh-wounds 
in his own arms, shoulders, and sides ; he then 
gives the knife to the boaster, who is bound in 
honour to inflict still deeper wounds upon his own 
body, or yield for ever in reputation to his an- 
tagonist. They are certainly a strong and hardy 
race of men; and Mr. B. observes they are more 
robust and muscular than any Nubians he ever 
saw. During winter they live almost wholly upon 
flesh and milk, tasting very little bread ; and it is 
to this they attribute their strength. 



STATES OF BARBARY. 

The Barbary States include a large portion of 
Northern Africa, between the Atlantic Ocean, 
the Mediterranean Sea, and Egypt. They com- 
prise Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, to which Barca 
is attached, and Morocco, including Fez. From 
the almost uninterrupted piratical hostility which 
the inhabitants of these countries, who are all rigid 
Mussulmans, have long waged against Christians, 
and the bitter enmity entertained towards the 
latter, few Europeans have been disposed to un- 
dertake the disagreeable and possibly dangerous 
task of traversing this part of Africa. We have 
consequently little knowledge, of it beyond what 
individuals sent upon political missions to some of 
the principal towns upon the coast, have added to 
the researches of Dr. Shaw, and the interesting 
narrative of the more recent travels of Ali Bey. 
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Altera is the principal of the Barbary States. 
Its capital, of the same name, stands on the coast 
of the Mediterranean, it is built on the northern 
side of a hill next the harbour, and the houses, 
which are of a remarkable whiteness, rising one 
abore the other, make a fine appearance from 
the sea. The roofs are flat, covered with earth, 
and form a sort of gardens. The streets are 
narrow, and the houses keep off the extreme heat 
of the sun. The city is surrounded by lofty and 
strong walls, flanked by high towers or castles, 
but, as has been shewn in its late capture by the 
French, it is not very defensible against a siege by 
land. It has no public places or squares of con- 
siderable extent : its mosques are, however, very 
numerous. The two moles of the harbour extend 
from the continent towards a small island in the 
form of a semi-circle, and shelter the harbour 
which, through small, has sufficient depth of water 
for ships, there being no tide. There is a round 
tower or castle, and some heavy batteries on the 
island and along the coast, its best defences being 
towards the sea. This state was founded early in 
the sixteenth century by Barbarossa, the celebrated 
Turkish corsair, whose aid was solicited by the 
inhabitants, to resist an invasion by Spain ; but, 
after having expelled the Spaniards, he seized 
upon the government himself. From that period, 
Algiers has been, with very short intervals, en- 
gaged in systematic piracy against Christian 
vessels, seizing upon their cargoes, and selling 
their crews to slavery, and the other states of 
Barbary very soon began to follow her example. 
To the disgrace of the Christian powers of Ewopf , 
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instead of uniting to put down these barbariaos 
by force, they allowed their own petty jealousies 
to preclude such a union, and, in many cases, 
purchased, by a shameful tribute, the forbearance 
of the pirates, which, however, even this humi- 
litating bargain did not always ensure. In this 
predatory warfare, the Algerines were always fore- 
most, and from the advantages afforded by their 
position, their strength towards the sea-side^ and 
the extreme difficulty of effecting a landing, they 
were long enabled to brave the resentment of the 
most powerful states in Christendom, and many 
expeditions fitted out by them against the city, 
after fruitless attempts, were repulsed with consi- 
derable loss. In the year 1816, however, an 
English squadron under Admiral Lord Exmouth, 
gained a complete victory over the pirates, and 
compelled them to accede to the terms which he 
dictated to them. But as, though they afterwards 
abstained from molesting the English, they con- 
tinued their hostilities against the ships of other 
nations, the French fitted out a strong expedition, 
which, in the early part of .1830, succeeded in 
capturing Algiers, dethroning the Dey,* and re- 
ducing his whole territory under their dominion. 
They have also threatened the other states of Bar- 
bary with attack, if their system of aggression is 
persisted in, and it is to be hoped that the dread 
which the previous triumph of the French has in- 
spired, or their renewed efforts in arms if necessary, 
will finally repress those outrages, the continued 

* The sovereign of Algiers was called De^ ; those of Tunis 
and Tripoli are termed Beys. The ruler of Morocco styles 
himself Emperor. 
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existence of which had so long been a scandal to 
civilization and humanity. 

The city of Tunis stands at the head of a bay 
on a plain, surrounded on all sides, except the east, 
by considerable heights, and encircled by lakes 
and marshes. . It is built in the most irregular 
manner, and the streets are extremely narrow and 
£lthy. It is chiefly remarkable for having been 
the seat of 

** The mighty Carthage, emulous of Rome. 

A high promontory, stretching out into the sea, 
about four miles north of the citadel of Tunis, is 
still called Cape Carthage, and indicates part of 
the site of that celebrated city. A more magni- 
ficent view cannot be conceived than is command- 
ed from this cape jof the vast and beautiful plain 
of Tunis, bounded at the distance of about fifty 
miles by an amphitheatre of lofty mountains. 

Tripoli, the capital of the territory of that name, 
is nearly equal in extent to Algiers. In the clean- 
liness of its streets, and the elegance of its 
building, it has considerably the advantage of the 
other barbary towns ; and it contains a superb 
triumphal arch and other fine monuments of an- 
tiquity. It is the centre of a considerable portion 
of the caravan trade of central Africa. 

Of Fez, the Moorish capital, a very full account 
is given by a recent traveller. It is the most 
populous city in the dominions of Morocco, and 
computed to contain 100,000 inhabitants. The 
streets of this ancient city are dark and narrow ; 
the houses high, and built, as in the rest of Mo- 
roccOy chiefly of earth previously cut into squares, 
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and stamped in wooden frames for the purpose. 
The principal public buildmg is the mosque, called 
£i-Caroubm, which is large, and, for a Moorish 
structure, of considerable elegance; it has a 
covered place for such women as may chuse to 
participate in the public prayers ; a circumstance, 
which is unique, and peculiar to this building. 
The shops and markets of Fez are tolerably sup- 
plied, and, as a river runs past the city, water is 
so abundant that almost every house has its foun- 
tain. In travelling through the Moorish desert, 
the wind is of a most surprising rapidity, and the 
sand so extremely fine, that it forms on the ground 
waves which look like those of the sea. These 
waves rise up so fast, that in a very few hours, a 
hill of from twenty to thirty feet high is transported 
from one place to another. This transportation 
of these hilts, however, does not take place all of a 
sudden, as is generally believed, and it is by no 
means capable of sui-prising and burying a caravan 
when on march. It is easy to describe the man- 
ner in which this transposition of the hills takes 
place; the wind sweeping the sand continually 
from the surface of the ground lowers every mo- 
ment ; but the quantity of sand in the air increas- 
ing as quickly by successive waves, cannot support 
itself there, but falls in heaps ; and forms a new 
hill, and the place which it occupied before is 
level, and looks as if it had been swept. It is 
necessary to guard the eyes and mouth against 
the quantity of sand which is always flying about 
in the air. This second Sahara 'may be, at the 
place where it must be passed, about a mile and a 
half wide ; the traveller is obliged to keep always 
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to the east, in order to avoid being lost in the 
windings, that must be made in the middle of the 
hills of sand which bound the view, and which 
shift from one spot to another so often, as to leave 
nothing to be seen but the sky and sand, without 
any mark by which a position can be known; 
even the deepest footstep in the sand, of either 
man or horse, disappears the moment the foot 
is raised. The immensity, the swiftness, and 
the everlasting motion of these waves, disturb 
the sight both of man and beasts, so that they 
are almost continually marching as if in the 
dark. The camel gives here a proof of his great 
superiority ; his long neck, perpendicularly erect- 
ed, removes his head from the ground, and from 
the thick part of the waves ; his eyes are well de- 
fended by thick eye-lids, largely provided with 
hair, and which he keeps half shut ; the construc- 
tion of his feet, broad and cushion-like, prevents 
his treading deep into the sand; his long legs 
enable hini to pass the same space with only half 
the number of steps of any other animal, and 
therefore with less fatigue. These advantages 
give him a solid and easy gait on a ground where 
all other animals walk with slow, short, and un- 
certain steps, and in a tottering manner. Hence, 
the camel, intended by nature for these journeys, 
affords a new proof of the wisdom apd bounty of 
the Creator, who has given the camel to the Afri- 
can, as kindly as he has bestowed the rein-deer 
upon the Laplander. We had, says the writer 
referred to, neither eaten nor drunk for more than 
a day ; our horses and other beasts were as desti- 
tute, though ever since, for several k)ura^^h 
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been travelling rapidly. Shortly after noon we 
had not a drop of water remaining, and the men, 
as well as the poor animals, were worn out with 
fatigue. The mules, stumbling every moment 
with their burthens, required assistance to lift 
them up again, and to support their burden till 
they rose. This terrible exertion exhausted the 
little strength we had left. At two o'clock in the 
afternoon a man dropped down stiff as if he were 
dead, from the great fatigue and thirst. I stopped 
with three or four of my people to assist him. 
The little wet which was left in one of the leathern 
budgets was squeezed out of it, and some drops 
of water poured into the poor man's mouth, but 
without any effect. I felt that my own strength 
was beginning to forsake me, and becoming very 
weak, I determined to mount on horseback, leav- 
ing the poor fellow behind. From this moment, 
others of my caravan began to drop successively, 
and there was no possibility of giving them any 
assistance ; they were abandoned to their unhappy 
destiny, as every one thought only of saving him- 
self. Several mules with their burdens were left 
behind, and I found on my way, two of my trunks 
on the ground, without knowing what was become 
of the mules which had been carrying them ; the 
drivers had forsaken them as well as the care of 
my effects and instruments. I looked upon this 
loss with the greatest indifference, as if they had 
not belonged to me, and pushed on. But my 
horse began now to tremble under me, and yet he 
was the strongest of the whole caravan. We pro- 
ceeded in silent despair. When I endeavoured 
to encourage any of them to quicken his pace, he 
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answered me by looking steadily at tne, and put- 
ting his fore-finger to his mouth to indicate the 
great thirst by which he was affected. Our fate 
was the more shocking, as every one of us was 
sensible of the impossibility of supporting the 
fatigue to the place where we were to meet with 
water again. At last, at about four in the even- 
ing I had my turn, and fell down with thirst and 
fatgiue. Extended, without consciousness on the 
ground, in the middle of the desert, left only with 
four or five men, one of whom had dropped at the 
same moment with myself, and all without any 
means of assisting me, because they knew not 
where to find water, and if they had known it, 
had not strength Xo fetch it, I should have 
perished with them on the spot if Providence, by 
a kind of miracle, had not preserved us. Half an 
hour had already elapsed after I had fallen sense- 
less to the grouud (as J have since been told,) 
when at some distance, a considerable caravan of 
more than two thousand souls was seen advancing. 
Seeing us in this distressed situation, they threw 
some skins of water over us. After I had received 
several of them over my face and hands, I reco- 
vered my senses, opened my eyes, and looked 
around me, without being able to discern any- 
body. At last, however, I distinguished seven or 
eight sherifs and fakihs, who gave me their assist- 
ance, and showed me much kindness. I endea- 
voured to speak to them, but an invincible rust in 
my throat seemed to hinder me ; I could only 
make myself understood by signs, and by pointing 
to my mouth with my finger. They continued 
pouring water over my face, arms, and hands, 
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and at last I was able to swallow small mouthfnls 
of water. This enabled me to ask, " Who are 
you?" When they heard me speak they ex- 
pressed their joy, and answered me, " Fear no- 
thing ; far from being robbers, we are your friends.'' 
They poured again over me a still greater quan- 
tity of water, gave me some to drink, filled some 
of my leathern bags, axid left me in haste, as 
every minute spent in this place was precious to 
them, and couid not be recovered. I got with 
difficulty on my horse again, and proceeded on 
my journey. There are no animals of any kind 
to be seen in this desert, neither quadrupeds, 
birds, reptiles, nor insects, nor any plant whatso- 
ever; and the traveller wh%is obliged to pass 
through it, is surrounded b^^4lle silence of deisuth. 
It was not till four in the evening that we began 
to distinguish some small plants, scorched by the 
sun, and a tree of a thorny nature, without blossom 
or fruit. 

Among the original inhabitants of Africa, the 
Moors hold the most prominent place. The im- 
port of this name, however, though so widely dif- 
fused throughout Africa, is exceedingly vague. 
It is an European term, not recognised by them- 
selves, and is compared to that of Romi or Latim, 
by which Europeans were wont to be designated 
in the East. During the middle ages the profes- 
sors of the Mahometan faith were divided into 
Turks and Moors ; all who were not Turks were 
called Moors. At present the name of Moors 
seems chiefly confined to the inhabitants of the 
cities of Barbary. These, too, are not a single 
race, but aggregated from various sousces. All 
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the Mussulman towns exhibit an extreme simi- 
larity. They present the same exterior of gravity, 
stillness, and decorum ; the same absence of all 
assemblages for purposes of gaiety or social inter* 
course, and the gloom which necessarUy arises 
from the entire exclusion of female society. Ha- 
bitual indolence is here interrupted by the mecha- 
nical round of religious ceremonies. A total want 
of all knowledge and curiosity respecting the arts 
and sciences characteriz/^s the whole of this once 
enlightened region. The outward aspect of the 
streets is as gloomy as that of the persons by 
whom they are tenanted. They are narrow and 
dusty ; the walls of earth, and without windows ; 
gloom and nakedness without ; a barbarous splen- 
dour within. In general the Moors, when com* 
pared with the Turks, appear an inferior race. 
They have the same rudeness and austerity; 
while piratical habits, and an unsettled go- 
vernment, render them more mean, turbulent, 
and treacherous. Another class of inhabit- 
ants, which has never entered into any species 
of combination with the general mass, consists of 
the Jews. These exist in great numbers through 
all the cities of Barbary, where they preserve en- 
tire their national peculiarities. They are viewed, 
consequently, as an outcast class ; they are the 
objects of universal hatred, contempt, and deri- 
sion, and may be insulted and injured by any one 
with impunity. The immense profits, however, 
which they make by monopolizing all the money 
transactions, which they alone are qualified to 
conduct, induces them to remain and to endure 

this oppression. The country districts are occu- 
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pied by the Arabs, a name not confined to the ori- 
ginal conquerors of this region, but applied to all 
who follow the same rude, simple, and migratory 
life. They dwell in douars, or moveable villages, 
consisting of a number of tents, woven of camel's 
hair, and the fibres of the palm tree. These are 
arranged in circles ; the interior of which forms at 
night a place of shelter for the cattle. Having 
exhausted the territory in which the douar is si- 
tuated, they remove, with their families and all 
their cattle, to another, the women and children 
being conveyed on the backs of the camels. The 
internal government of these communities is ad- 
ministered by a sheik and emirs, who generally 
own the supremacy of the Moorish sovereign, and 
pay a regular tribute ; but on all occasions of an- 
archy or weakness, take the opportunity of acting 
for themselves, and giving a loose to their preda- 
tory habits. All the Arabs are attached, with bi- 
gotted zeal, to the Mussulman tenets. These, 
which form the mass of the population of Barbary, 
are all aboriginal races. The mountains and de- 
serts to the south harbour a number of tribes, whose 
. native valour and inaccessible abodes have enabled 
them to preserve their distinct character and origi- 
nal institutions. They are a brave and hardy peo- 
ple. Their villages occupy the declivities of the 
deep valleys of the Atlas. They exhibit the only 
example to be found of the republican form of go- 
vernment, as they have assemblies of the people, 
and elect their own chiefs. They pay a nominal, 
but very imperfect and precarious obedience to the 
sovereign of Morocco, and the other Moorish 
princes in whose dominions their mountains are 
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situated. They are skilful in the use of fire-arms, 
and employ themselves much in firing at a mark. 
These exercises render them formidable to the ar- 
mies of Morocco, who, in their frequent rebellions, 
have often found the contest unequal. 

The Bedouin, or the Bedoween, Arabs, are par- 
ticularly numerous in the Barbary states, and their 
vicinity. Belzoni has given us a lively picture 
of them. I went, says that traveller, to the 
coffee-house in the bazaar of one of their towns, 
the only place of amusement. These places are 
frequented solely by the Turkish soldiers, for, 
though a cup of coffee costs but five paras, little 
more than a halfpenny, yet it is more than an Arab 
can afford to give, as his general pay for a day's 
labour is only twenty paras, or three pence, so that 
it is very seldom that an Arab is to be seen in these 
spendthrift places. It is somewhat singular to ob- 
serve, that while these soldiers are drinking their 
coffee, they assume the same consequence and airs 
as their beys. A beenbashe, who is only in rank 
with a sergeant, issues to the corporal the order he 
receives from the cacheff, in the same tone it was 
delivered to him ; the corporal does so to the sol- 
dier, who occasionally passes it to an Arab in the 
same manner. We set off for our destination, 
the village of Sednim el Djabel, at the foot of the 
desert where the Bedoweens were encamped. On 
my arrival I went to see the cacheff of the village, 
where I also found the sheik of the Bedoweens, 
and Shiek Gru mar waiting for us. I had some 
little difficulty in persuading them to take only six 
camels, as they feared we should not be able to 
carry enough of water ; but the great difficulty 
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was, that Shiek Gnimar, who was to accompany 
us, was afraid of ill consequences by taking us 
to the Oasis, as he assured me that no European 
had yet been there, and that very few of the Bedo- 
weens themselves travel to these places at all, ex* 
cepting when they go to purchase rice and dates. 
The camp of the Bedoweens was situated at the 
foot of the range of low mountains which form the 
skirt of the (ksert* The chief had a large tent, 
higher than the rest, and was as great as a king 
among his own people. I took up my residence 
directly before his tent, and my Moorish badge, 
with two shawls, contrived to make a tent for me. 
The mode of living of these people has been so of- 
ten described, that I conceive every one to be 
acquainted with it; but ther^ may be some 
peculiarity in one tribe more than in ano- 
ther. Sheik Grumar was a tall stout man^ 
six feet three inches high, with a countenance 
that bespoke a resolute mind, and great eagerness 
after gain. He preserved an air of superiority 
over his subalterns, and what he ordered was in« 
stantly done without any hesitation. He had two 
wives, who agreed pretty well with each other, and 
an old black slave, by whom he had two fine chil- 
dren, and who in consequence had as much power 
as the other two, who were only somewhat fairer 
than herself. Their chief occupation was grinding 
corn and making buttqr. Their hand-mill was 
rather of a larger size than what is used by the 
Arabs of Egypt, which proves their superior 
strength, lliie flour is put into boiling water, and 
by stirring it with a stick they make a large pud- 
ding. It is then turned out upon a straw^plate, 
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ifphen a hole is made in the top and filled with 
butter. This is their chief repast, which is called 
cLSceed. lliese people are now happier than they 
were some years ago, as Mahomed AH has given 
them liberty to rent lands on the borders of the 
desert. They do not trouble themselves about 
ploughing the ground, for they find it more pro- 
fitable to breed camels. Their greatest trouble is 
to break the straw to feed them when there is no 
pasture, and this is done by a machine of five or 
six irons, passing over the straw on the ground. 
Their horses are not in too good condition, but 
are very strong. They often remove their camps 
into better situations, but always far from any 
habitation, at least any large village or town. The 
women are covered with a thick woollen cloth 
made on the Barbary coast, and sold in Cairo and 
other towns of Egypt. The men have generally a 
linen gown and a large woollen shawl, which co* 
vers the whole person from head to foot. They 
f^enerally have a great many fieas, owing to the 
quantity of thick cloth they wear, and even 
their tents are so infested, that it is impossible to 
approach, without being molested. During the 
time I was there I never slept a moment. The 
first day of our arrival, the people were rather shy 
in entering into conversation with us, but when 
once they began, they were continually enquiring 
of many things concerning our country, and asking 
for trifling articles of little value. 

We have already alluded to the circumstance of 
the Moors not being confined to their own particu- 
lar territory, but scattered over various districts 
of Africa. Those in the central parU- however, 
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according to Mr. Park, retain most of the charac- 
teristics which we have already mentioned as be- 
longing to them. They are divided into many 
separate tribes, each governed by a chief, or king, 
who exercises absolute jurisdiction over his own 
horde, without acknowledging allegiance to a com- 
mon sovereign. In time of peace, the employ- 
ment of the people is pasturage. The Moors 
indeed subsist chiefly on the flesh of their cattle ; 
and are always in the extreme either of gluttony 
or abstinence. In consequence of the frequent 
and severe fasts which their religion enjoins, and 
the toilsome journeys, which they sometimes un- 
dertake across the desert, they are enabled to bear 
both hunger and thirst with surprising fortitude ; 
but whenever opportunities occur of satisfying 
their appetite, they generally devour more at one 
meal, than would serve an European for three. 
The natural barrenness of the country is such, 
that it furnishes but few materials for manufacture. 
The Moors, however, contrive to weave a strong 
cloth, with which they cover their tents : the 
thread is spun by their women, from the hair of 
goats ; and they prepare the hides of their cattle, 
so as to furnish saddles, bridles, pouches, and 
other articles of leather. They are likewise suflS- 
ciently skilful, to convert the native iron, which 
they procure from the negroes, into spears and 
knives, and also into pots for boiling their food ; 
but their sabres and other weapons, as well as their 
fire-arms and ammunition, they purchase from the 
Europeans, in exchange for the Negro slaves which 
they obtain in their predatory excursions. The 
Moors are rigid Mahomedans, and possess, with 
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the bigotry and superstition, all tbe intolerance of 
their sect. The Moors, in their complexion, re- 
semble the Mulattoes of the West Indies ; but they 
have something unpleasant in their aspect, which 
the Mulattoes have not. The features of most of 
tbem betray a disposition towards cruelty and low 
cunning, and a stranger cannot contemplate their 
physiognomy, without feeling sensible uneasiness. 
From the staring wildness of their eyes,, he would 
immediately set them down as a nation of lunatics. 
The treachery and malevolence of their character, 
are manifested in their plundering excursions 
against the Negro villages. Oftentimes without 
the smallest provocation, and sometimes, under 
the fairest professions of friendship, they will sud- 
denly seize upon the Negroes' cattle, and even 
on the inhabitants themselves. The Negroes very 
seldom retaliate. The enterprising boldness of the 
Moors, their knowledge of the country, and above 
all, the superior fteetness of their horses, make 
them such formidable enemies, that the petty 
Negro states, which border upon the desert, are in 
continual terror while the Moorish tribes are in 
the vicinity, and are too much awed to think of 
resistance. Like the roving Arabs, the Moors 
frequently remove from one place to another, 
according to the season of the year, or the con- 
venience of the pasturage. This wandering and 
restless way of life, while it inures them to hard- 
ships, strengthens, at the same time, the bonds of 
their little society, and creates in them an aversion 
towards strangers, which is almost insurmountable. 
Cut off from all intercourse with civilized nations, 
and boasting an advantage over the Negroes, by 
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possessing, though in a very limited degree, the 
knowledge of letters, they are at once the vainest 
and proudest, and perhaps, the most bigotted, 
ferocious, and intolerant of all the nations on 
earth: combining in their character, the blind 
superstition of the Negro, with the savage cruelty 
and treachery of the Arab. It is probable that 
many of them had never beheld a white man 
before Mr. Park's arrival at Benowtn ; but they 
had all been taught to regard the Christian name 
with inconceivable abhorrence, and to consider it 
nearly as lawful to murder a European, .as it 
would be kill a dog. 



COUNTRIES IN THE INTERIOR. 

The central parts of Africa are inhalnted almost 
exclusively by the various tribes of Negroes, and 
the Moors that have settled among them. In the 
general view which we have taken of this quarter 
of the globe, we have already given many details 
relative to the people, and it only remains to select 
from the different accounts which we possess, some 
of the most striking incidents calculated to still 
farther illustrate their charact^, and likely to 
afford entertainment as well as information to the 
reader. Formerly these regions vere a terra 
incognita to Europeans^ but more recently, par- 
ticularly since the formation of the African Com- 
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pany, and the extension of government patronage 
to their plans, numerous enterprising travellers 
have been found, among whom the names of Park, 
Leyden, Denham, Clapperton, Belzoni, Caillie, 
and many others of eminence, figure conspicuous- 
ly, who, undeterred by the dangers to be appre- 
hended alike from the country and the people that 
they were about to visit, have succeeded, beyond 
the'most sanguine expectation, in improving this 
portion of African geography. 

We have already alluded, in general terms, to 
the occasional hospitality shewn by the negroes, 
particularly the women, to travellers. An affect- 
ing incident, illustrative of this kindly disposition, 
is related in Park's narrative, which, though it has 
often been quoted in other works, we should deem 
it unpardonable to omit. Park had, on one occa- 
sion, intended to pass the night in a small village 
in Bambarra, but, to bis great disappointment, 
found a lodging peremptorily refused him. Turn- 
ing, therefore, his horse loose to graze, he was 
preparing, as a security from wild beasts, to climb 
a tree, and sleep among the branches, when an old 
woman, returning from the labours of the field, 
cast on him a look of compassion, and desired him 
to follow her. She led him to an apartment in 
her hut, procured a fine fish, which she broiled for 
his supper, and spread a mat for him to sleep upon. 
She then desired her maidens, who had been gaz- 
ing, in fixed astonishment, at the white man, to 
resume their tasks, which they continued to ply 
through a great part of the night. They cheered 
their labours with a song, which must have been 
composed extempore, since Mr. Park, with deep 
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emotion, discovered that he himself was the sub- 
ject of it. It said, in a strain of affecting simpli- 
city, '' The winds roared, and the rains fell. The 
poor white man, faint and weary, came and sat 
under our tree. He has no mother to bring him 
milk — no wife to grind his corn. Chorus — Let 
us pity the white man ; no mother has he,'' &c. 
Our traveller was much affected, and next morn- 
ing could not depart without requesting his land- 
lady's acceptance of the only gift he had left, two 
out of the four brass buttons that still remained on 
his waistcoat. Instances of such kindness are, 
however, by no means common ; the g6od dispo- 
sitions of the negroes are much contaminated by 
their intercourse with the Moors, who detest Chris- 
tians with an unequalled bitterness of hatred, and 
make use to the utmost of their authority and in- 
fluence among the natives, to deter or dissuade 
them from the exercise of any hospitality to these 
objects of fanatical enmity. Some idea of the im- 
placability of this feeling may be formed from 
. Park's account of the persecutions that he experi- 
enced at Benowm, the capital of a small kingdom 
governed by a Moorish sovereign. To this place 
he had been conveyed, on his soliciting an inter- 
view with the king, whose countenance and assis- 
tance were requisite to enable Park to prosecute 
his journey. Benowm proved to be a mere camp, 
composed of a number of dirty tents, intermingled 
with herds of camels, horses, and oxen. The tra- 
veller was surrounded by crowds, actuated partly 
by curiosity, and partly by that malignant feeling 
which always inflames the Moors against Christians. 
They snatched off his hat, made him unbutton his 
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clothes to shew the whiteness of his skin, and 
counted his fingers and toes, to see if he were really 
of the same nature with themselves. After being 
kept for some time in the sun, he was lodged in a 
hut made of corn stalks, supported by posts, to one 
of which was tied a wild hog, evidently in derision, 
and to intimate that they were fit associates for 
each other. The hog, indeed, would have been 
the most harmless part of the affair, had not idle 
boys taken delight in tormenting and working up 
the animal to a constant state of fury. Crowds of 
men and women incessantly poured in to see the 
white man, and he was obliged to continue the 
whole day buttoning and unbuttoning his clothes, 
to show his skin, and the European manner of 
dressing and undressing. When curiosity was 
satisfied, the next amusement was to plague the 
Christian, and he became the sport of the meanest 
and most vulgar members of this rude community. 
The Moorish horsemen took him out, and galloped 
round him, baiting him as if he had been a wild 
beast, twirling their swords in his face, to show 
their skill in horsemanship. Repeated attempts 
were made to compel him to work. One of the 
king All's sons desired him to mend the lock of a 
double-barrelled gun, and could scarcely be per- 
suaded that all Europeans did not ply the trade 
of a smith. He was also installed as barber, and 
directed to shave the head of a young prince ; but 
not relishing this function, he contrived to give his 
highness such a cut that Ali took the alarm, and 
discharged him as incapable. That chief, under 
pretence of securing himself against depredation, 
seized for himself all that remained of the ti-aveller's 
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property. Having examined the instruments, he 
was greatly astonished at the compass, and parti- 
cularly at its always pointing to the great desert. 
Park, thinking it vain to attempt any scientific ex- 
position, said, that its direction was always to the 
place where his mother dwelt ; whereupon Ali, 
struck with superstitious dread, desired it to be 
taken away. Amid these insults, Park's suflerings 
were the more severe from the very scanty mea- 
sure of food with which he was supplied. At mid- 
night only, he received a small mess of provisions, 
not nearly enough to satisfy nature. He had been 
invited, indeed, to kill and dress his companion, 
the hog ; but this he considered as a snare laid for 
him, believing that the Mahommedans, had they 
seen him feasting on this impure and hated flesh, 
would have killed him on the spot. As the dry 
season advanced, water became scarce and pre- 
cious, and only a very limited quantity was allowed 
to reach the infidel, who thus endured the pangs 
of the most tormenting thirst. On one occasion, 
a Moor, who was drawing water for his cows, 
yielded to his earnest entreaty, that he might put 
the basket to his mouth ; then, struck with a sud- 
den alarm at such a profanation of the vessel, he 
seized it, and poured the liquid into the trough, 
desiring him to share with the cattle. Park over- 
came the risings of pride, plunged his head into 
the water, and enjoyed a delicious draught. It 
may not be out of place here to mention the cir- 
cumstances attending the death of this enterpris- 
ing traveller and amiable man, exemplary alike 
for his fortitude and his intelligence, and who 
was the first European that was sufficiently adven- 
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turous to explore any considerable portion of the 
interior of Africa. Being about to quit the village 
of Yaour, he completed all necessary arrangements 
for his departure, but he had scarcely taken his 
leave, when he was summoned before the king, who 
bitterly complained that the white men, though 
they brought many valuable commodities with 
them, had passed without giving him any presents. 
He, therefore, ordered that Fatouma, Park's inters 
preter, should be thrown into irons, and a body of 
troops sent in pursuit of the English. These men 
reached Boussa, and took possession of a pass, 
where rocks, hemming in the river, allow only a 
narrow channel for vessels to descend. When 
Park arrived, he found the passage thus obstruct*- 
ed, but attempted, nevertheless, to push his way 
through. The people began to attack him, throw- 
ing lances, pikes, arrows, and stones. He de- 
fended himself for a long time ; when two of his 
slaves at the stern of the canoe were killed. The 
crew threw every thing they had into the river, and 
kept firing ; but being overpowed by numbers and 
fati^ie, and unable to keep up the canoe against 
the current, and seeing no probability of escaping, 
Mr. Park took hold of one of the white men, and 
jumped into the water. Martyn, one of his com- 
panions, did the same, and they were all drowned 
in the stream in attempting to escape. The only 
slave that remained in the boat, seeing the natives 
persist in throwing weapons into it without ceasing, 
stood up and said to them, '' Stop throwing now; 
you see nothbgin the canoe, and nobody but my- 
self; therefore cease. Take me and the canoe. 
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but don't kill me/' They took possession of both, 
and carried them to the king. 

Athletic exercises of all kinds are practised 
among the negroes, and they pride themselves 
greatly upon excelling in them. Wrestling is the 
exhibition most common in the Mandingo coun- 
tries. The spectators arrange themselves in a 
circle, leaving the intermediate space for the 
wrestlers, who are usually strong, active young 
men^ full of emulation, and accustomed from their 
infancy to this sort of exertion. The following is 
Park's description of one of these matches, at 
which he was present: The combatants, being 
stripped of their clothing, except a short pair cJ 
drawers, and having their skin anointed with oil or 
butter, approached each other on all fours, parry- 
ing with, and occasionally extending a hand for 
some time, till at length one of them sprang for- 
ward, and caught his rival by the knee. Great 
dexterity and judgment were now displayed ; but 
the contest was decided by superior strength ; and 
Mr. Park's opinion was, that few Europeans would 
have been able to cope with the conqueror. It 
must not be unobserved, that the combatants were 
animated by the music of the drum, by which 
their actions were in some measure regulated. The 
Wrestling was succeeded by a dance, in which 
many performers assisted, all of whom were pro- 
vided with little bells, which were fastened to their 
legs and arms ; and here too, the drum regulated 
their motions. It was beaten with a crooked 
stick, which the drummer held in his right hand, 
occasionally using his left to deaden the sound, 
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and thus vary tlie music. The drum is likewise 
applied on these occasions to keep order amon^ 
the spectators. In the course of the evening 
Mr, Park was presented, by way of refreshment, 
with a liquor which tasted so much like the strong 
beer of his native country, as to induce him to 
enquire into its composition; and he learned, 
with some degree of surprise, that it was actually 
made from corn which had been previously malted, 
much in the same manner as barley is malted in 
Great Britain; and a root, yielding a grateful 
bitter, was used in lieu of hops. While speaking 
of the substitutes in use with the negroes for 
articles of provision common among Europeans, 
we may particularly notice the vegetable butter 
obtained by the natives from a tree. These trees 
grow in great abundance all over the soil of Bam- 
barra. They are not planted by the natives, but 
are found growing naturally in the woods : and in 
clearing wood-land for cultivation, every tree is 
cut down but this. The tree itself very much 
resembles the American oak ; and the fruit, from 
the kernel of which, being first dried in the sun, 
the butter is prepared, by boiling the kernel in 
water, has somewhat the appearance of a Spanish 
olive. The kernel is enveloped in a sweet pulp, 
and under a thin rind ; and the butter produced 
from it, besides the advantage of its keeping the 
whole year without salt, is whiter, firmer, and of 
a richer flavour than the best butter made from 
cows' milk. The growth and preparation of this 
commodity seem to be among the first objects of 
African industry in this and the neighbouring 
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States ; and it constitutes a main article in tlaeir 
inland commerce. 

Hunting wild beasts, it is almost needless to 
say, is an occupation, rendered in the first instance 
necessary to the native Afn&dn for self-defence, 
and afterwards, from habit, enjoyed by him as a 
sport. Moreover, some of his food is derived 
from this source, and the skins of the animals 
that he kills are valuable to him, both for many 
domestic purposes, and as articles of traffic with 
strangers. Hunting parties are not unfrequeotly 
attended with disastrous consequences. Park 
relates, that many years ago, the people of Doo- 
masansa, a town on the river Gambia, were much 
annoyed by a lion that came every night and took 
away some of their cattle. By continuing his 
depredations, the people were at length so much 
enraged, that a party of them resolved to go and 
hunt the monster. They accordingly proceeded 
in search of the common enemy which they found 
concealed in a thicket; and immediately firing 
at him, were lucky enough to wound him in such 
a manner, that, in springing from the thicket to- 
wards the people, he was thrown among the grass, 
and was unable to rise. The animal, however, 
manifested such an appearance of vigour, that 
nobody liked to approach him singly, and a con« 
sultation was held, concerning the properest means 
of taking him alive ; a circumstance, which, while 
it would furnish an undeniable proof of their prow-> 
ess, would turn out to great advantage, it being 
resolved to convey him to the coast, and sell him 
to the Europeans. While some persons proposed 
one plan, and some another, an old man offered a 
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scheme. This was, to strip the roof of a house of 
its thatch, and carry the bamboo frame (the pieces 
of which are well secured by thongs,) and throw 
it over the lion. If, in approaching him, he 
should attempt to spring upon them, they had 
nothing to do but to let down the roof upon them- 
selves, and fire at the lion through the rafters. 
This proposition was approved and adopted. The 
thatch was taken from the roof of the hut, and 
the lion hunters, supporting the fabric, marched 
courageously to the field of battle, each person 
carrying a gun in one hand, and bearing his share 
of the roof on his opposite shoulder. In this man- 
ner they approached the enemy ; but the beast 
had by this time recovered his strength ; and such 
was the fierceness of his countenance, that the 
hunters, instead of proceeding any further, thought 
it prudent to provide for their own safety, by co- 
vering themselves with the roof. Unfortunately, 
the lion was too nimble for them, for, making a 
spring whilst the roof was setting down, both the 
beast and his pursuers were caught in the same 
cage, and the lion devoured them at his leisure, 
to the great astonishment and mortification of the 
people of Doomasansa ; at which place it is dan- 
gerous, even at this day, to allude to the story ; 
for it is become the subject of laughter and de- 
rision in the neighbouring countries, and nothing 
will enrage an inhabitant of that town so much as 
desiring him to catch a lion alive. 

Thomson, in his travels in Africa, mentions 
that on one occasion, he, and some Scotch gen- 
tlemen his companions, went out attended by some 
native negroes, for the purpose of making an ex- 
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periment in lion hunting. Finding that, with a 
few indifferent hounds they made little impression 
upon the enemy, who was reposing in his lair, they 
divided themselves into two or three parties, and 
rode round the jungle, firing into the spot where 
the dogs were barking round them without effect. 
After some hours engaged in thus beating about 
the bushes to no purpose, the Europeans became 
impatient, and expressed their determination to 
march in and beard the lion in his den^ provided 
three of the negroes, who were superior marksmen, 
would accompany them, and follow up their fire, 
should the foe attempt to give battle. According- 
ly they went, in spite of the warnings of some 
more prudent individuals of the party. They ar- 
rived within fifteen or twenty yards of the spot 
where the animal lay, concealed among the roots 
of a large overgrown trunk, with a space of open 
ground on one side of it, and they fancied, on ap- 
proaching the place, that they saw him distinctly, 
lying and glaring at them from under the foliage. 
Chaining the negroes to stand firm, and to fire 
immediately, should the first discharge prove in- 
effectual, the Europeans let fly together, and struck, 
not the lion, as it afterwards proved, but a great 
block of red stone, beyond which he was actually 
lying. Whether any of the shots grazed him is 
uncertain, but, with no other warning than a fu- 
rious growl, forth he rushed from the bush. The 
dastardly negroes, instead of pouring in their 
volley upon him instantly, fled as fast as possible, 
leaving him to wreak his vengeance at discretion 
upon the defenceless Scotchmen, who were tum- 
bling one over the other in their hurry to escape 
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the clutches of the rampant savage. In a twink- 
ling he was upon them, and, with a single stroke 
of his paw, dashed the nearest to the ground* 
The scene was terrific. There stood the lion, 
with his foot upon his prostrate foe, looking round 
in conscious pride and power upon his other as* 
sailants, who were scrambling through the bushes 
endeavouring to regain their party. Fortunately 
the lion after taking a deliberate survey, exhibited 
an unexpected forbearance, hardly due to the 
hostile intentions of those who had provoked him. 
He calmly drew his foot away from his rash and 
fallen foe, bounded over the adjoining thicket like 
a cat over a footstool, clearing brakes and bushes 
twelve or fifteen feet high, as readily as if they had 
been tufts of grass, and, abandoning the jungle, 
retreated towards the mountains. 

We have before had occasion to mention the 
sudden and gigantic storms by which the interior 
of Africa is frequently visited. Mr. Lander, Cap- 
tain Clapperton's companion, has given an almost 
painfully vivid description of one of these tempests 
which he witnessed while at Coulfou. The at- 
mosphere had become inexpressibly — insufferably 
hot ; not a single zephyr panted upon the motion- 
less trees, and the intensity of the sun's rays 
threatened to set fire to the tenantless huts of the 
inhabitants. About five or six o'clock, a sultry 
haze obscured the firmament, which dispersing 
some time afterwards, a solemn fearful calm suc- 
ceeded, and continued for an hour or two, the 
people still enjoying their noisy revelry and loud 
bursts of merriment resounding from every quarter 
of the town. Mr. Lander's party apprehensive of 
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what was to come after, kept their eyes intently 
fixed on the eastern horizon, and at length espied 
a small dark cloud slowly rising from that quarter 
of the heavens. Immediately siter the appearance 
of this object, faint flashes of lightning, and 
distant peals of thunder following in rapid sue* 
cession, convinced them that a tornado was ap- 
proaching. The people at last understanding 
these symptoms, all was hurry, bustle, and con-^ 
fusion in a moment, the music and dancing sud- 
denly ceased, the drunken became sober, a deep, 
wild, thrilling cry was raised by the women, and 
answered by screams of affright from the children 
and younger persons. Meanwhile, the peals of 
thunder became infinitely louder and more ap- 
palling, and the lightning more intensely vivid 
than before : the clouds in the east gradually 
rolling towards the zenith in denser and heavier 
masses, a large portion of the heavens was pre- 
sently clothed in almost midnight darkness, when 
the western horizon suddenly opened, and a sea 
of liquid fire streaming from that direction, added 
a sterner and yet more dreadful grandeur to the 
firmament, exposing by its yellowish glare all the 
horrors and blackness of the scene. The sable 
curtain that overhung their heads, was rent asunder 
shortly after with a frightful explosion, causing 
the earth to tremble and shake as if the Almighty 
had set his foot upon the world, and reproached 
the people for their wickedness ; while the shud- 
dering war cry, and the tumult and wailings of the 
multitude, mmgling with the hollow blast of the 
tempest, produced an indescribable effect, and 
awoke the most exalted, though painful and tre- 
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mulous emotions of the soul. To increase the 
coDsteraation that was depicted on every coun- 
tenance, the town of Bali, containing eleven hun» 
dred houses, and situated about half a mile from 
Coulfou, was set on fire by the lightning ; and the 
piercing cries of its terrified inhabitants floating 
dismally into the latter town, were re-echoed by 
thousands of human voices, which produced a 
concert of melancholy sounds, that caused even 
the domestic animals to shrink with fear. The 
hurricane and rain at length ceased ; the noise of 
the people was hushed into silence ; and the tem- 
pestuous elements sank from horrid sublimity into 
their previous state of awful repose. " I have,'* 
continues Mr. Lander, '' witnessed many tornados 
in other parts of the globe," 

** But never till that night, never till then. 
Did I go through a tempest dropping fire." 

Next morning Mr. Lander took a walk through 
the town, and in the country in its vicinity ; the 
air, as is generally the case after such visitations, 
was delightfully fresh and pleasant, but the earth 
was covered with afflicting proofs of the tre- 
mendous power of the storm ; superb trees, 
through the trunks of which, if scooped out, a 
coach might easily pass, were torn up by the roots, 
and their gigantic branches shivered into splinters ; 
whilst others were indeed standing, but scathed 
and blackened from the effects of the lightning, 
and entirely stripped of their verdant foliage. 
Fragments and roofs of huts, many of them yet 
smouldering, were scattered in every direction; 
and here and there the dead body of aJbird and 
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beast, which had perished the preceding night, 
might be met with. The destitute inhabitants of 
Bali came to Coulfou, the day after their town 
had been reduced to ashes, to tell their simple tale 
of distress, and solicit the assistance of their more 
favoured neighbours. Their story was listened 
to with tears, and their sorrowful condition ame- 
liorated, with a benevolence and zeal that efTectu- 
ally covered the bad qualities of the people of 
Coulfou, and made a stranger forget for a mo- 
ment that they possessed any. In a conversation 
with one of the sufferers in the ill-fated town, 
Mr. Lander learned that several mothers had pe- 
rished in the flames, while in the act of escapmg 
from them with their tender offspring slung to 
their back ; and it was supposed that many of the 
male sex had shared in the like calamity, as they 
were missing, and no intelligence whatever had 
transpired respecting them. One individual bowed 
down with years, had snatched up in his arms a 
little boy who was crossing his path screaming 
with terror ; but, just as he had reached the out- 
skirts of the burning town, and was congratulating 
himself on his good fortune, in having preserved 
his own and the child*s life so unexpectedly, 
a moving mass of fire, whirled by the wind, sud- 
denly fell upon him, and both he and his chaige 
were scorched to death, in sight of their sorrowing 
relatives. 

A considerable portion of the interior commerce 
of Africa is carried on by the Tuaricks, most of 
whom are extensively engaged in this species of 
commerce, and of whose inquisitive character a 
late traveller has given an amusing description. 
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While he was at Sansanee, five hundred camels 
arrived, laden with salt, obtained from the borders 
of the desert, preceded by their owners, a party of 
these merchants, twenty in nurnber, whose appear- 
ance was singularly novel and imposing. The men 
were all attired in the same fashion, and mounted 
on handsome fine camels, which trotted into the 
town with uncommon speed. Their dress con- 
sisted of black cotton robes, and full trowsers of 
the same colour ; white caps encircled with black 
turbans, which concealed every part of the face 
but the nose and eyes ; and red morocco boots. 
Id the right hand they held a long and highly 
polished spear, whilst the left was occupied in 
grasping their shields, the only defensive armour 
with which Tuaricks are acquainted, and retain- 
ing the reins of the camels. The shields were 
covered with white leather, and ornamented with 
a small plate of silver in the centre. As they 
passed they shook their lances, which glittered in 
the sunbeams, and their appearance was certainly 
warlike and formidable in the extreme. Stopping 
suddenly in front of the chief's house, they all ex- 
claimed, as if with one voice, " Tchow," at the 
sound of which the camels fell simultaneously on 
their knees, and the riders dismounted to pay 
their respects. They came in a body to see the 
stranger shortly afterwards, and, notwithstanding 
their apparent respectability, evinced not the 
slightest unwillingness to beg money, which they 
did in a most importunate manner. One of the 
merchants, yet more incessant in his solicitations 
than his companions, amongst other shining 
qualities, which he affirmed himself to be in pos^ 
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session of, stated, with the utmost seriousness, 
that he was ** God's own slave," and on that ac- 
count he was not to be overlooked. The traveller 
said, tb^t the Almighty loved his servants, and 
made them prosperous and happy, and that, there- 
fore, the sanctified stranger stood in no need of 
his assistance. The fellow however would not be 
repulsed, but continuing hanging on, and in fact 
almost tore the clothes from the traveller's back, 
till, out of all patience, he took the importunate 
beggar by the shoulders and thrust him out of the 
shed into the street. As he went off, no doubt 
greatly humiliated in his own estimation, adds the 
narrator, he muttered some reproaches which I 
could not comprehend, and said, that I was the 
first person he had ever applied to in vain for 
money. Like thousands of others, these mer- 
- chants were very inquisitive, and amongst other 
questions, wished to know whether many of my 
countrymen had not tails like monkeys ! I as- 
sured them that no human being had that elegant 
appendage ; but instead of believing that assertion, 
they shook their heads, looked wise, and said, 
** You do not speak the truth, white man, we know 
better than you," on saying which, they surveyed 
me with more attention than before, and one 
amongst them walked round me several times, 
cautiously raising the end of my robe to ascertain 
with certainty, whether I had anything in the 
shape of a tail ! On observing the man's motions, 
I took off my robe, which convinced his country- 
men that I at least was without a tail, when they 
appeared better satisfied ; and left my shed in the 
course of an hour to look after their wives and 
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children, who were with the camels on the road, 
and had not then arrived. 

We have alluded to the predatory practices of 
the Moors towards the Negroes, ana the passive 
submission with which the latter are compelled, 
to tolerate these outrages. A fine illustration of 
this occurs in Park's description of what would be 
termed in feudal phraseology, a cattle raid, or in 
common parlance, stealing. While the work of 
plunder was proceeding, the townspeople of the 
place, to the number of five hundred, stood col- 
lected close to the walls of the town ; and when 
the Moors drove the cattle away, though they 
passed within pistol shot of them, the inhabitants 
scarcely made a show of resistance. Only four 
muskets were fired, which, being loaded with gun- 
powder of the Negroes' own manufacture, did no 
execution. Shortly after this a number of peo- 
ple arrived, supporting a young man upon horse- 
back, and conducting him slowly towards the 
town. This was one of the herdsmen, who, at- 
tempting to throw his spear, had been wounded by 
a shot from one of the Moors. His mother walk- 
ed on before, quite frantic with grief, clapping 
her hands, and enumerating the good qualities of 
her son. " JEe maffofonio/' (he never told a lie,) 
said the disconsolate mother, as her wounded son 
was carried in at the gate — ** £e maffofonio aba- 
da" (he never told a lie ; no, never.) When tfiey 
had conveyed him to his hut, and laid him upon a 
mat, all the spectators joined in lamenting his fate, 
by screaming and howling in the most piteous 
manner. After their grief had subsided a little, 
Mr. Park was desired to examine the wound, and 
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found that the ball had passed quite through his 
leg, having fractured both bones a little below his 
knee ; the poor boy was faint from loss of blood, 
and his situation withal so very precarious, that 
Mr. Park could not console his relations with any 
great hopes of his recovery. However, to give 
him a possible chance, he observed to them that 
it was necessary to cut off his leg above the knee. 
This proposal made every one start with horror ; 
they had never heard of such a method of cure, 
ana would by no means give their consent to it ; 
indeed, they evidently considered Mr. Park as a 
sort of cannibal for proposing so cruel and un- 
heard-of an operation, which in their opinion 
would be attended with more pain and danger 
than the wound itself. The patient was therefore 
committed to the care of some old Bushreens^ who 
endeavoured to secure him a passage into para- 
dise, by whispering in his ear some Arabic sen- 
tences and desiring him to repeat them. After 
many unsuccessful attempts the poor heathen at 
last pronounced, ** La illah el allah Mahomet 
rasowl allahi," — (There is but one God, and Ma- 
homet is his prophet,) and the disciples of the 
prophet assured his mother, that her son had given 
sufficient evidence of his faith, and would be happy 
in a future state. He died the same evening. 

Happy, however, would it be, were the violence 
of Ihe Moors confined to such spoliation as that 
just described : but they are the principal agents 
and stimulators of the nefarious traffic in human 
flesh which has before been mentioned as the most 
awful curse of these regions. Slaves, observes 
Park, are the chief article of commerce in this 
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part of Africa. Most of these unfortunate victims 
are brought to the coast in periodical caravans ; 
many of them from very remote inland countries, 
for the language which they speak is not under- 
stood by the inhabitants of the maritime districts. 
On their arrival at the coast, if no immediate op- 
portunity offers of selling them to advantage, they 
are distributed among the neighbouring villages 
until a slave-ship arrives, or until they can be sold 
to black traders, who sometimes purchase on spe- 
culation. In the meanwhile, the poor wretches 
are kept constantly fettered, two and two of them 
being chained together, and employed in the la- 
bours of the field ; and they are very scantily fed, 
as well as . harshly treated. The price of a slave 
varies according to the number of purchasers 
from Europe, and the arrival of caravans from the 
interior. At some distance from Bornou, an in- 
telligent and feeling English traveller had an op- 
portunity of observing a large body of Moors and 
Arabs who had arrived from that place, bringing 
with them 1400 slaves of both sexes, and of all 
ages, the greater part females. Several smaller 
parties had it seems, preceded them, many of 
whom also brought slaves. We rode out, says 
the narrator, to meet the procession, and to see 
it enter the town. It was indeed, a piteous spec- 
tacle ! These poor oppressed beings were, many 
of them, so exhausted as to be scarcely able to 
walk ; their legs and feet were much swelled, and, 
by their enormous sixe, formed a striking contrast 
with their emaciated bodies. They were all borne 
down with loads of fire-wood; and even poor 
little children, worn to skeletons with fatigue .and 
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hardships, were obliged to bear their barthen, 
while many of their inhumaa masters rode on 
camels, with the dreaded whip suspended from 
their wrists, with which they from time to time, 
enforced obedience from these wretched captives. 
Care was taken, however, that the hair of the 
females should be arranged in nice order, and 
that their bodies should be well oiled, whilst the 
males were closely shaven, to give them a good 
appearance on entering the town. Their dresses 
were simply the usual cotton wrappers, and even 
these, in many instances, were so torn, as scarcely 
to cover them. One girl had her back and shoul- 
ders burned in little sprigs, in a very curious man« 
ner, so as to resemble figured silk ; it had a very 
pretty appearance, and must have been done 
when she was quite an infant. Some of the wo- 
men carried little children on their backs, many 
of whom were so small, that they must have been 
born on the road. The Moors who bring the 
slaves from BornoUj are of the tribes on the road ; 
and some are from Fezzan. They prefer ex- 
changing their slaves for horses, which they sell 
to great advantage in the interior; for though 
there are horses in Bornou, they are not much 
esteemed ; but those of Tripoli are greatly valued. 
These Moors ride on saddles^ resembling in some 
respects our English ones ; but they are smaller 
and have a high peak in front. Their stirrups 
resemble ours, but they do not put the whole foot 
in them, only the four small toes, the great toe 
remaining out; their shoes are all contrived for 
this purpose, by having a separate division for a 
great toe, and are made in the same manner as 
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childrens' mittens. Their bridles are also in our 
style, being much lighter than those of the Arabs. 
They are more careful of their horses than their 
families, sparing no expense to fatten them ; this 
is done by cramming them with large balls of 
mesd or dough, which are considered highly nou* 
ri^ng. A fine horse will, in the negro country, 
sell for ten or fifteen slaves; each of which, at 
the Barbary ports, is worth from eighty to one 
hundred and fifty dollars. All the traders speak 
of slaves as fanners do of cattle. Those belong- 
ing to the body already mentioned, who had been 
recently brought from the interior, were fattening, 
ia order that they might be able to go on to Tri- 
pe^, Benghazi, or Egypt. Thus, a distance of 
1600 or 1800 miles has to be traversed, from the- 
time these poor creatures are taken from their 
homes, before they can be settled ; whilst in the 
interior they may, perhaps, be doomed to pass 
through the hands of eight or ten masters, who 
treat them well or ill, according to their pleasure. 
These devoted victims fondly hoping that each 
new purchaser may be the last, find, perhaps, 
that they have again to commence a journey 
equally long and dreary with the one they have 
just finished, and under a burning sun, with new 
companions, but with the same missies. 

Of some of the customs prevalent in those parts 
of the interior of Africa, visited by Mr. Lander, he 
gives a very interesting account. Their recrea- 
tions he describes as few and simple. At Wow 
Wow, one of their principal towns, horse-racing 
takes place every Friday, (the Mohammedan sab- 
bath), immediately after the compliments of the 
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day are over. The course, which is a mile m 
length, is kept clean and free from grass, &c. by 
persons appointed for that purpose by the king ; 
and the race is extremely well contested, exciting 
amongst the people generally as lively an interest 
as the same sport does in the minds of our own 
countrymen. The competitors are oftentimes 
twelve or fourteen in number, and the rider of the 
swiftest horse obtains no other reward than the 
honour of the deed itself, and the privilege of danc- 
ing, at the conclusion of the game, with the king, 
queen, and princesses of Wow Wow ! The in- 
habitants, on these occasions, attire themselves in 
their gayest apparel, and, in the evening, assem- 
bling in groups in different parts of the town, pass 
many an hour in singing, dancing, and carousing, 
till, towards morning, they go intoxicated to bed. 
Horse-racing is peculiar to Wow Wow; for in no 
other African country is a similar amusement 
preserved. The people of Borghoo divert them- 
selves by playing at a kind of chequers, and throw- 
ing cowries from a certain distance into a hole pre- 
viously dug in the earth ; the latter amusement is 
cultivated by all ranks and both sexes with uncom- 
mon ardour. In addition to these pastimes, the 
higher orders spend whole days in hunting and 
fishing. If the character of a nation could be judged 
of by its songs, the Africans undoubtedly would 
be pronounced as the boldest and most martial, as 
well as the most amiable people, on the face of 
the globe. Their strains breathe nothing but love 
and war, and contempt of death ; but their con- 
duct is far from corresponding with such lofty 
ideas. Of all figures of speech, they most delight 
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in the use of the "apostrophe ;" and it is not un- 
common, even but a single day after a defeat, to 
hear them calling aloud on the names of their ab- 
sent adversaries, and bestowing upon them all 
manner of cowardly and reproachful epithets. 
** Our enemies tremble and are dismayed when 
they hear of our approach/* sing the people of Ya- 
riba ; ** and at sight of our arrows they die with 
fear ! See them fleeing like the doe from our 
fighting men ! Behold them falling down and 
kissing the dust from the feet of our warriors! 
Haste, haste, Yaribeans! pursue and overtake 
your enemies ; slay them without mercy ; stop 
their voices, that they sing no more at eventide by 
the light of the moon ; they are swift of foot, but 
they shall not escape you ; they are already weary ; 
their journey of life is almost at an end ; they have 
fallen to the earth, and will dance no more. Weep, 
ye widows of Houssa, and let the lamentations of 
your children be heard in the land, for they are 
fatherless, and your husbands have been pierced 
by the lance of Yariba ! They are clothed in dark- 
ness, as the noon in a storm. Who can tell whi- 
ther their spirits are wandering? Weep, ye 
widows of Houssa ; but your tears flow in vain ; 
your husbands will return no more !'* Such is the 
nature of the strains sung by the females of Ka- 
tunga, at the celebration of their solemn feasts 
and festivals ; the Houssans being their most inve- 
terate enemies, are on all occasions the subject of 
their poetry, and are made to flee from the Yari- 
beans in imagination, whilst in reality they are 
worsted in every engagement. It would be as 
diflicult to detach singing and dancing from, the 
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character of an African, as to change the colour 
of his skin. He would not live a single week in 
his own country without participating in these his 
favourite amusements ; to deprive him of which 
would be indeed worse than death. In every 
grade of society, from the monarch to the meanest 
slave, he is also fond of instrumental music, even 
to a passion, and a European fiddler, (provided he 
be not blind), with no very extraordinary preten- 
sions to excellence in his profession, might travel 
with ease and comfort, even if he were destitute of 
a single cowry, from Badagry to Bomou. He 
would be received every where with open arms, 
lodged in palaces, and sumptuously fed ; although 
he might, perhaps, feel some trifling inconvenience 
from excess of kindness, and compulsory detention 
for a day or two in the principal cities. But, not- 
withstanding their strong partiality for this kind of 
music, the instruments of the Africans are of the 
rudest description. A large drum, made from the 
trunk of a tree, and covered with sheep-skin ; a 
long brass trumpet!, from Barbary ; the Arab fid- 
dle, and a kind of dulcimer, formed of bamboo, 
and played upon with two little sticks, are great 
favourites in all the interior countries. The people 
have also guitars, bag-pipes, and tubes of iron, 
which answer the purpose of tin plates, the sound 
produced being very similar to the noise of those 
instruments ; but a little fiute, like a child's penny 
whistle in England, is most admired by the Afri- 
cans ; and of all their music this is certainly the 
most harmonious. Yet even on these instruments 
they perform most vilely, and produce a horribly 
discordant noise, which may, perhaps, be delight- 
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f ul to their own ears ; but to strangers, if they 
have the misfortune to be too near the performers, 
no sounds can be more harsh and disagreeable 
than such a concert. Of all the amusements of 
the Africans, none can equal their song and dance 
in the still, clear hours of night, when the moon, 
walking in beauty in the heavens, awakens all the 
milder affections of their nature, and invites them 
to gladness and mirth. On these occasions all 
care is completely laid aside, and every one deli- 
vers himself up to the dissipation of the moment, 
without a thought of the morrow, his heart having 
no vacuum for melancholy anticipations. During 
the intervals of the dance and song, the party 
either eat and drink, or re-kindle ^e fires, after 
which they begin again with renewed e^our. 
Their songs are composed extempore by one of the 
party, who recites to his or her companions, and 
they all join in the strain. They do not contain 
many poetical beauties, but allude generally to the 
dancers themselves, to the dread of wild beasts, or 
commands or entreaties for a particular person to 
fetch wood. The following may serve as a trans- 
lated specimen of them : 

Come, let us join the dance and song, 

The moon is bright in heaven ; 
No anxious cares to us belong. 

To cloud this lovely even. 

The white man, midst our festive glee, 

Forgets his father-land ; 
And the group laughs around our tree. 

By gentle zephyrs fann'd. 
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Haste, Nalla,* to yon forest shade, 

Aod feed the flickering flame ; 
How swiftly flies the panting maid 

To earn a deathless name !t 

The panther's yell — the lion's roar — 

Resound from wood to wood ; 
How gladly would they spill our gore ! 

How gladly lap our blood ! 

But we are safe — ^they dare not come 

To mar our evening sport ; 
Scared by the fire, or sounding drum. 

They other pleasures court. 

Then join the merry dance and song ; 

The moon is high in heaven ; 
No anxious cares to us belong, 

To cloud this lovely even. 

• A female slave. 

t The act of fetching wood in the night season, by reason of 
the existence of wild beasts in the woods, is considered an 
enterprize of danger ; and those who accept the proposal are 
greatly eulogised, and held up as examples for others to copy. 
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TRAVELS IN THE SOUTH OF AFRICA. 



But a small portion of Southern Africa has yet 
been explored, and that principally by recent tra- 
vellers. Their accounts embrace little beyond 
descriptions of the Hottentots, and the native in- 
habitants of the tract of country commonly known 
by the general name of Caffraria. 

One place, indeed, on the southern coast has 
long been known to Europeans; we mean the 
settlement established at the Cape of Good Hope. 
Formerly this promontory formed an insuperable 
barrier to the progress of European navigators to 
the east; but, in 1497, it was doubled by the 
Portuguese navigator, Vasco de Gama, and in 
1600, the Dutch, then in the infancy of their In- 
dian trade, fixed upon it as a ^station for vessels 
to take in water and provisions. They at last be- 
gan to colonise it. The Hottentots, the original 
inhabitants, were reduced to slavery or driven to 
their native mountains, and the Cape settlement 
was gradually extended to its present dimensions. 
In 1795, it was reduced by the British, but re- 
stored to the Dutch at the peace of Amiens in 
1801. In 1806, it was again conquered, and by 
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the treaty of Vienna, in 1815, its possession was 
permanently confirmed to Great Britain. The 
territory of the Cape is bounded on the west and 
south by the Atlantic and Southern Oceans ; on 
the east by the Great Fish river, y^hich separates 
it from Canraria ; and on the north by a vast chain 
of mountains, consisting of three successive ranges, 
each rising above the other. The last range is ten 
thousand feet high; the plain between the last 
two is considerably more elevated than either of 
the others, so that Southern Africa forms a suc- 
cession of terraces rising above each other. The 
plain next the sea is covered with a deep and fer- 
tile soil, well clothed with grass, with numerous 
rivulets, and a beautiful variety of trees and 
shrubs. The second contains a considerable pro- 
portion of well-watered and productive lands. 
The third is composed of a vast plain, the soil of a 
hard and impenetrable texture, almost destitute 
of any trace of vegetation. The climate of the 
Cape is subject to serious disadvantages. During 
the cold season it is deluged with rain, while in 
the hot months, scarcely a shower falls to refresh 
the earth. The grain is, however, said to be 
equal in quality to any in the world ; it is almost 
all produced at less than three days' journey from 
Cape Town, the nearer grounds being almost en- 
tirely employed in raising wine and fruits. Cape 
Town is agreeably situated at the head of Table 
Bay^ on a plain sloping from the Table-mountain. 
The streets are regular, parallel to one another, 
and intersecting at right angles : many of them 
are very open and airy, watered by canals, which 
are walled in, and planted with oaks on each side. 
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It is defended by a castle of considerable strength 
and numerous batteries. Nothing, says Mr. Bur- 
chelly in his Travels in the interior of Southern 
Africa^ can be neater and more pleasant than the 
appearance which Cape Town presents, spreading 
over the valley from the sea-shore to the mountains 
on each side. It contains more than twenty 
streets. The houses are built of brick, faced with 
a stucco of lime, and are decorated in front with 
cornices, and various architectural devices, and 
not unfrequently with figures, botli in high and 
low relief. Before each house there is a paved 
platform, which is ascended by steps, and has a 
seat at each end ; here the inhabitants walk or sit 
in the cool of the evening, to enjoy the air, or 
converse with their friends. The roofs are flat and 
neariy horizontal ; the windows are large, but the 
panes of glass are small. On account of th6 
mildness of the winters, fire-places are nowhere 
seen, except in the kitchens. The government 
house is situated in the town, and surrounded by 
gardens, which form a very pleasant promenade 
during the heat of the day, and are always open 
to the public. The castle is a large pentagonal 
fortress, on the south-eastern side of the town, 
close to the water's edge. On the north-western 
side of the castle is the parade, a large oblong 
plain, shaded by pinasters and stone-pines, and 
enclosed by a wall and moat. Southward of Cape 
Town, a great number of elegant villas are scattered 
about, amongst vineyards, plantations, and groves 
of trees, and the whole country, as far as Ronde- 
bosch, Wynberg and Constantia, is really de- 
lightful; and, more than any othcj j^^^^f^^the 
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colony, resembles the rich cultivated country of 
England. The colony, which is intersected in va- 
rious directions by high mountains, is divided into 
eleven districts, each under the superintendance 
of a Landdrost, or a deputy Landdrost, who ad- 
ministers the government, in most respects, as the 
representative of the governor, and trough him 
all laws, proclamations, and regulations, are car- 
ried into effect. The farms are of great extent, 
those in the distant districts comprising a circular 
area of three miles in diameter. The only mode 
of travelling is either on horseback, or in wagons 
drawn by horses or oxen, to the number of eight 
or ten. European carriages are used only in Cape 
Town and its vicinity, nor is there any public con- 
veyance, except the stage waggon to Stellenboscfa. 
As there are no inns, the traveller must depend on 
the uncertain accommodation of farm-houses on the 
road, unless he carry his provisions and bedding 
with him. The price of provisions, compared with 
England, is exceedingly low ; labour, house-rent, 
and fire wood (coals being only in small quantity) 
form a considerable proportion of the expenses of 
living at Cape Town. The winter and spring are 
the most delightful part of the year, the summer 
and autumn, in the country along the coast, 
being constantly dry, and therefore a season in 
which verdure almost disappears. 

The Hottentots, the original inhabitants of the 
colony, are one of the most singular people in the 
known woild. Since their subjection to European 
sway, their numbers have considerably diminished, 
a circumstance attributable to their extreme pover- 
ty, scantiness of food, and constant dejection of 
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mind, arising from their treatment by the unfeel- 
ing peasantry, on whom they now depend. They 
are a mild, quiet, and timid people, harmless, ho- 
nest, and faithful, and extremely kind and affec- 
tionate to one another. like most savages, they 
are of an indolent character, and would rather fast 
and sleep, till compelled to exertion by absolute 
hunger, than seek a subsistence by hunting or till- 
ing the ground. Their intellects are so confined, 
that they are scarcely able to reckon any period 
beyond a day, or any number greater than five. 
The persons of the Hottentots are tall, but their 
hands and feet are small, in comparison of the 
other parts of their bodies, which may be consi- 
dered as a characteristic mark of this nation. The 
root of their nose is very low, by means of which 
the distance of the eyes from each other is greater 
than in Europeans. Their skin is of a yellowish 
brown hue. The lips of the Hottentots are not 
so thick as those of their neighbours, the Negroes 
and Caffres. Their mouths, of the common size, 
are ornamented with the finest teeth that can be 
seen ; and, taken together with the rest of their 
features, as well as their shape, carriage and mo- 
tion, indicate health, alacrity and resolution ; qua- 
lities which Hottentots can shew upon occasion. 
The head appears to be covered with a black frizzled 
kind of wool, but the men have scarcely any beards. 
Their dress consists principally in besmearing their 
bodies all over with fat, in which there is mixed a 
little soot. This is never wiped off, so that as the 
dust and filth, with their sooty ointment, conti- 
nually adheres to the skin, the natural hue is con- 
oealed, and changed from a bright amber brown to- 
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a brownish yellow colour. Those who have occa- 
sionally seen a Hottentot completely cleansed say, 
that one besmeared looks less naked, and as it 
were more complete, than in his natural state ; and 
tl^at the skin of a Hottentot ungreased, seems to 
exhibit some defect in dress, like shoes that want 
blacking. The Hottentots likewise perfume them- 
selves with a powder of herbs, which they scatter 
over their heads and bodies, rubbing it all over 
them : some of these herbs are esteemed so valu- 
able, that a thimbleful is given in exchange for a 
lamb. Their skins, thus dressed with grease and 
soot, are in a great measure defended from the in- 
fluence of the air. In other respects, excepting 
a covering about their waists, they appear wholly 
naked. The necks of the men are bare, but those 
of «the women are decorated with a necklace made 
of undressed leather ; upon this are strung eight 
or ten shells, each of which is generally sold for 
not less than a sheep. About their arms and legs 
they wear rings, some made of leather, others of 
iron, copper, and brass. Young girls are not al- 
lowed to deck themselves with these rings. But 
the principal finery of both sexes consists in brass 
buttons and plates, which they purchase of the 
Dutch, and fix in their hair with small pieces of 
looking-glass, that are as highly esteemed among 
the Hottentots as diamonds by Europeans. 

The huts of the natives are of an oval form, 
being made by fixing into the ground several large 
sticks, which are bent at top, so as to describe an 
arch, and then covered with mats sewed together. 
The only opening into these huts is at the entrance, 
which is seldom more than three fee^ hi^, and 
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answers the triple purpose of chimney, door and 
window. Their whole furniture consists of a few 
earthen vessels for dressing their victuals, and 
holding their milk, butter, or water. The fire^ 
place is in the middle of each hut ; by which means 
the walls are not so much exposed to the danger 
of fire» and they derive this advantage, that, when 
they sit or lie in a circle round it> the whole com- 
pany equally enjoys the benefit of its warmth. A 
kraal, or village, consists of twenty or more huts, 
placed near each other in a circular form, contain- 
ing frequently three or four hundred persons, who 
live together with great harmony. If any family 
differences arise, the neighbours are as zealous to 
reconcile contending parties, as more enlightened 
nations are to check the appearance of public 
danger, never desisting till they have fully restored 
peace and tranquillity. By the circular form of 
the kraal, with the doors inwards, a kind of yard 
or court is made, in which the cattle are kept in 
the night. The milk, as soon as it taken from the 
cow, is put to other milk that is curdled, and kept 
in a leathern sack, the hairy side being inwards, 
so that they never drink it while it is sweet. The 
only domestic animals are dogs ; and there is hardly 
a hut without one or more of these faithful crea- 
tures, which are absolutely necessary, as well to 
guard the cattle, as to prevent the approach of wild 
beasts. The Hottentots eat the entrails of beasts, 
but not till after they have been washed, and boil- 
ed in the blood of the animal, or roasted on coals. 
They sometimes boil their meat, but more frequent- 
ly eat it raw, tearing it to pieces with their fingers, 
and devouring it voraciously. They have a sort 
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of fighting oxen, taught to perform a variety of 
manoeuvres, and employed in war like elephants. 
These animals, as well as the dogs, are essentiaUy 
serviceable in keeping the flocks and herds toge- 
ther ; for on a signal given thev speedily collect 
stragglers, and drive them to the part required. 
Every kraal maintains some of these oxen, and 
when one dies, another is taken from the herd, 
and trained to supply his place. As these crea- 
tures know every inhabitant in their village, if a 
European approach them without a Hottentot 
guide, they immediately pursue him, and unless 
the party has fire-arms, or can save his life by 
flight, his destruction is inevitable. Notwithstand- 
ing the amazing fertility of the soil, the riches of 
the natives consist in their cattle ; and all the herds 
belonging to a village constantly feed together^ 
the meanest inhabitant having the privilege of 
turning his single sheep into the flock, where it 
has the same care and attention as those of the 
most opulent. The youngest cattle are disposed 
in the centre of the village, the old ones being 
ranged on the outside in couples, fastened toge- 
ther by the feet. 

The Ashantees are a fierce and warlike race of 
people inhabiting an extensive territory near the 
Gold Ck)ast. They have repeatedly invaded the 
British settlement at the Cape; and in 1823, they 
surprised and cut ofl* a body of British troops un- 
der Governor M*Carthy, who fell in the contest, i 
Since that period, however, the arms of tlie colo- 
nists have been more successful, and the Ashan- 
tees have been compelled to desist from hostilities. ' 
The wish to establish amicable relations with these 
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people, has led to different missions on the part of 
the English ; and the narratives of the individuals 
employed in them, furnish a variety of carious par- 
ticulars relative to the Ashantees. Travelling in 
their country is not, according to Mr. Bowdich, 
any very inviting task. Having determined, says 
that gentleman, on my leaving Doompasste, to 
proceed immediately to Akrofroom, for the purpose 
of gaining time, the Ashantees who were with me, 
knowing the swollen state of the several small ri- 
vers, and the aggravated difficulties of the path 
from the heavy rain, remonstrated against my in- 
tention ; but I was so apprehensive of being de- 
tained, by their pleading their superstitious obser- 
vance of good and bad days for travelling, that I 
was afraid of seeming to yield to them, lest it might 
encourage them in their reluctant disposition. I 
recommended them to go back, and started with- 
out them, but they were soon at my heels, declar- 
ing that having been appointed by the king to 
guard me, they should lose their heads if they 
quitted us. My companion, Mr. Tedlie, myself, a 
soldier, and the Ashantee next in authority under 
the captain, outwalked the rest of the party, and 
found ourselves out of their hearing, when it grew 
dark. We lost some time in trying to make 
torches to keep off the beasts, and to direct us in 
the right track, for we were walking through a 
' continued bog, and had long before lost our shoes. 
A violent tornado ushered in the night ; we could 
not hear each other holla, and were soon separated ; 
luckily, I found I had one person left with me, 
the Ashantee, who, after I had groped him out, 
tying his cloth tight round his waist, gave me t the 
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other end, and thus plunged along, pulling nie af- 
ter him, through bogs and rivers, exactly like an 
owl tied to a duck in a pond. The thunder, the 
darkness, and the howlings of the wild beasts were 
a¥rful, but the loud and continuing crash of a large 
tree, which fell very near us during the storm, was 
even more so to my ear. The Ashantee had 
dragged me along, or rather through, in this man- 
ner, until I judg^ it to be midnight; when, quite 
exhausted, with the remnants of my clothes 
scarcely hanging together, I let go his cloth, and 
falling on the ground, was asleep before I could 
call out to him. I was awoke by this ^ithful 
guide, who had felt me out, and seated me on the 
trunk of a tree, with my head resting on his 
shoulder. He gave me to understand I should die 
if I sat there, and we pursued the duck and owl 
method once more. In an hour we forded the 
last river, which had swollen considerably above 
my chin, and spread to a great width. This last 
labour I considered final ; and my drowsiness be- 
came so overpowering, that it seemed to beguile me 
of every painful thought and apprehension, and 
the yielding to it was an exquisite, though mo- 
mentary, pleasure. I presume I must have slept 
above an hour, lifted by this humane man irom the 
bank of the river to a dried comer of the forest, 
more impervious to the torrents of rain, when, be- 
ing awoke, I was surprised to see him with a com- 
panion and a torch : he took me on hi^ back, 
and in about three quarters of an hour, we reached 
Akrofroom. This man knew that I carried about 
me several ounces of gold, for the subsistence of 
my people, not trusting to our luggage, which we 
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oould not reckon on in such a season and journey. 
Exhausted and insensible, my life was in his hands, 
and, infested as the forest was with ¥rild beasts, he 
mighty after such a night, without suspicion, have 
reported me to have been destroyed by them. This 
had occurred to me, and was an uneasy feeling as 
long as my torpor left me any. It was about two 
o'clock in the morning when we reached Akro- 
froom, and the inhabitants were almost all asleep, 
for it was too rude a night for negro revelry ; how- 
ever, I was directly carmd to a dry and clean apart* 
ment, furnished with a brass pan full of water to 
wash in, some fruits and palm wine, an excellent 
bed of mats and cushions, and an abundance of 
country cloths to wrap around me, for I was all 
but naked. After I had washed, I rolled myself 
np in the cloths, one after the other, until I became 
a gigantic size, and by a profuse perspiration es- 
caped any other ill than a slight fever. A soldier 
came np about mid-day, and gave me some hopes 
of again seeing Mr. Tcdlie, wbK> anrived soon after- 
wards, having left his companions in a bog, wait- 
ing until he sent them assistance from the town. 
Our gratification was mutual ; for the only trace he 
had had of me was by no means an encouragmg 
one, my servant meeting an Ashantee in the forest, 
with fragments of my clothes which he persisted he 
had not taken from my person, but had picked up 
on his way. Mr. Tedlie, whose feet were cut and 
bruised much more than mine, and whose wretched 
plight made him envy the African dress that I had 
assumed, informed me, that after we had separated, 
and the storm had drowned our mutual hollaings, 
the bowlings of the wild beasts meeting his ears on 
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all sides, he had just determined to roost in a 
tree for the night, when an Ashantee appeared with 
a torch, and conducted him out of the track to 
the remains of a shed, where four or five of the 
people had before strayed and settled themselves. 
Another party arrived at Akrofroom about four 
o'clock, and the last, with the Cape Coast linguists 
and our corporal, not until sunset ; they In ad lost 
the track altogether, and spent the whole day, as 
well as the previous night, in the woods. We 
made an excellent duck soup, our grace to which 
was, " what a luxury to poor Mungo Park !" The 
name of that lamented individual recalled suffer- 
ings which made us laugh at our own as mere ad- 
ventures. 

The same traveller has given a very full and en- 
tertaining description of the Ashantee court, and 
of the appearance of the king. We entered, he 
says, Coomassie, the capital of the Ashantee terri- 
tory, at two o'clock, passing under a fetish or sacri- 
fice of a dead sheep, wrapped up in red silk, and 
suspended between two lofty poles. Upwards of 
five thousand people, the greater part warriors, met 
us with awful bursts of martial music, discordant 
only in its mixture ; for horns, drums,, rattles, and 
gong-gongs, were all exerted with a zeal bordering 
on phrenzy, to subdue us by the first impression. 
The smoke which encircled us from the incessant 
discharges of musquetry, confined our glimpses to 
the foreground ; and we were halted whilst the cap- 
tains performed their pyrrhic dance in tlie centre 
of a circle formed by their warriors ; where a con- 
fusion of flags, English, Dutch, and Danish, were 
waved and flourished in all directions ; the bearcfs 
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plunging and springing from side to side, with a pas- 
sion of enthusiasm only equalled by the captains who 
followed them, discharging their shining blunder- 
busses so close, that the flags were now and then 
in a blaze, and emerging from the smoke with all 
the gesture and distortion of maniacs. Their fol- 
lowers kept up the firing around us in the rear. 
This exhibition continued about half an hour, 
when we were allowed to proceed, encircled by 
the warriors, whose numbers, with the crowds of 
people, made our movement as gradual as if it 
had taken place in Gheapside ; the several streets 
presented long vistas crammed with people, all 
impatient to behold white men for thd first time ; 
their exclamations were drowned in the firing and 
music, but their gestures were in character with 
the scene. When we reached the palace, about 
half a mile from the place where we entered, we 
were again halted, and were gratified by observ- 
ing several of the chiefs pass by with their trains, 
the novel splendour of which astonished us. The 
bands, principally composed of horns and flutes, 
trained to play in concert, seemed to smooth our 
hearing into its natural tone again by their wild 
melodies; whilst the immense umbrellas, made 
to sink and rise from the jerkings of the bearers, 
and the large fans waving around, refreshed us 
with small currents of air, under a burning sun, 
clouds of dust, and a density of atmosphere al- 
most suffocating. We were then squeezed at the 
same funeral pace, up a long street, to an open 
fronted house, where we were desired by a royal 
messenger to wait a further invitation from the 
king. Here our attention was forced f 
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astonishtaaent of the crowd to a most inbumaD 
spectacle* which was paraded before us for some 
minutes : it was a man whom they were torment- 
ing previous to sacrifice ; his hands were pinioned 
behind him, a knife was passed through his cheeks, 
to which his lips were noosed like the figure of 8 ; 
one ear was cut ofi* and carried before him, the 
other hung to his head by a small bit of skin ; 
there were several gashes in his back, and a knife 
was thrust under each shoulder-blade : he was led 
with a cord passed through his nose, by men dis- 
figured with immense caps of shaggy black skins, 
and drums beat before him. The feeling this 
horrid barbarity excited must be imagined. We 
were soon released by permissicm to proceed to 
the king, and passed through a very broad street, 
about a quarter of a mile long, to the market- 
place. Here an area of nearly a mile in circum- 
ference, was crowded with magnificence and no- 
velty. The king, his tributaries, and captains, 
were resplendent in the distance, sunrounded by 
attendants of every description, fronted by a mass 
of warriors, which seemed to make our approach 
impervious. Massy gold ornaments glistened in 
every direction . More than a hundred bands burst 
at once on our arrival, the horns flourtslted their 
defiances, with the beating of innumerable drums 
and metal instruments, and then yielded for a 
wliile to the soft h'eaUiings of their long flutes, 
which were truly harmonious. At least a hundred 
large umbrellas or canopies, which could shelter 
thirty persons, were sprung up and down by the 
bearers with brilliant efiect, being made of scarlet, 
yellow, apd the most showy cteAfhand silks, and 
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crowned on the top with crescents, pelicans, ele^ 
phants, barrels, and arms and swords of gold. 
Wolves' and rams' heads as large as life, cast iti 
gold, were suspended from their gold-handed 
swords, which were held around them in great 
numbers; the blades were shaped like round 
bills, and rusted in blood ; the sheaths were of 
leopard-skin, or the shell of a fish like shagreen. 
The large drums, supported on the head of one 
man, and beaten by two others, were braced 
around with the thigh-bones of their enemies, and 
ornamented with their sculls. The kettle-drums, 
resting on the ground, were scraped with wet 
fingers, and covered with leopard-skin. The wrists 
of the drummers were hung with bells, and cu* 
riously shaped pieces of iron, which jingled loudly 
as they were beating. The smaller drums were 
suspended from the neck by scarfs of red cloth ; 
the horns (the teeth of youpg elephants,) were 
ornamented at the mouth-piece with gold, and 
the jaw-bones of human victims. The sight of 
Moors, with which we were suddenly surprised, 
afforded the first general diversity of dress ; there 
welre seventeen superiors, arrayed in large cloaks 
of white satin, richly trimmed with spangled em- 
broidery, their shirts and trowsers were of silk, 
and a very large turban of white muslin was stud- 
ded with a border of different coloui^ stones ; 
their attendants wore red caps and turbans, and 
long white shirts, which hung over the trowsers ; 
those of the inferiors were of dark blue cloth : they 
slowly raised their eyes from the ground as we 
pass^, looking at us with a most malignant scowl. 
The prolonged flourishes of the horns^ ®^^ ^^^' 
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ening tumult of drums announced that we were 
approaching the king. A delay of some minutes, 
whilst we severally drew near to receive the king's 
hand, afforded us a thorough view of him : his 
deportment first excited my attention ; the native 
dignity in princes we are pleased to call barba- 
rous was a curious spectacle : his manners were 
majestic, yet courteous ; and he did not allow his 
surprise to beguile him for a moment of the com- 
posure of the monarch ; he appeared to be about 
thirty-eight years of age, inclined to corpulence, 
and of a benevolent countenance ; his bracelets • 
were the richest mixtures of beads and gold, and 
his fingers were covered with rings ; his robe was 
of a dark green silk, a pointed diadem was ele- 
gantly painted in white on his forehead ; he had 
a pattern resembling an epaulette on each shoul- 
der, and an ornament like a full-blown rose, one 
leaf rising above another until it covered his whole 
breast ; his sandals were of a soft white leather, 
and were embossed across the instep-band, with 
small gold and silver cases of sapphires ; he was 
seated on a low chair, richly ornamented with 
gold; he wore a pair of gold castanets on his 
finger and thumb, which he clapped to enforce 
silence. The appearance of this prince, surround- 
ed by the splendid retinue already described, pre- 
sented a spectacle of barbarian pomp and magni- 
ficence more resembling that of the voluptuous 
Asiatics, than any thing which Europeans had 
expected to find among Qie native negro tribes of 
Africa. 
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AMERICA IK GENERAL. 

This interesting quarter of the globe, so long un- 
known to the rest of the world, has invited the 
researches of various intelligent travellers from the 
period of its first discovery. Those parts of it, 
however, which have not been conquered and 
occupied by Europeans, especially in South Ame- 
rica, have been very imperfectly explored. Though 
comparatively little cultivated by the hand, this 
great continent owes more to nature than any 
other division of the globe. Here she seems, both 
in vegetable and animal life to have assumed her 
most giant forms ; and the inhabitant of the Old 
World literally finds himself transported into a 
new one, not only as grandeur and magnificence 
are concerned, but from the endless variety of pro- 
ductions, both living and inanimate, which en- 
counter his eyes, and which are wholly unknown 
to the eastern continent. r r^r^rrT.> 
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Among the many striking differences between 
the New World and the Old, one of the most 
remarkable, is the general predominance M>f cold 
throughout the whole extent of America. Though 
we cannot, in any country, determine the precise 
degree of heat merely by the distance from the 
equator, because the elevation above the sea, the 
nature of the soil, &c. affect the climate ; yet, in 
the ancient continent, the heat is much more in 
proportion to the vicinity to the equator, than in 
any part of America. Here the rigour of the 
frigid zone extends over half that which should be 
temperate by its position. Even in those latitudes 
where the winter is scarcely felt on the old conti- 
nent, it reigns with great severity in America, 
though, in some instances, only during a short 
period. Nor does this cold, prevalent in the nevr 
world, confine itself to the temperate zones ; but 
extends its influence to the torrid zone also, cou- 
sidarably mitigating the excess of its heat. Along 
the eastern coast, the climate though more similar 
to that of the torrid zone in other parts of the 
earth, is nevertheless considerably milder than in 
those countries of Asia and Africa which lie in the 
same latitude. From the southern tropic to the 
extremity of the Americ^m continent, the cold is 
said to be much greater than in parallel northern 
latitudes, even of America itself. Another par- 
ticularity in the climate of America, is its exces- 
sive moisture in general. In some places, indeed, 
on the western coast, rain is not known ; but in 
all other parts, the moistness of the climate is as 
remarkable as the cold. The forests with which it 
is every where covered, no doubt, partly occasion 
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the moiBtness of its climate ; but the most preva- 
lent cause is the vast quantity of water in the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, with which America 
is environed on all sides. Hence those places 
where the continent is narrowest are deluged with 
perpetual rains, accompanied with violent thunder 
and lightning, by which some of them, particularly 
Porto Bello, are rendered in a manner uninhabit- 
able. This extreme moisture of the American 
climate is productive of much larger rivers than in 
any other part of the world. The Danube, the 
Nile, the Indus, or the Ganges, are not comparable 
to the Missisippi, the river St. Lawrence, or that 
of the Amazons ; nor are such lakes to be found 
anywhere as those which North America affords. 
To the same cause we are also to partly ascribe 
the excessive luxuriance of all parts of this coun- 
try. In the southern provinces, where the mois- 
ture of the climate is aided by the warmth of the 
sun, the woods are almost impervious, and the sur- 
face of the ground is hid from the eye, under a 
thick covering of shrubs, herbs, and seeds. In 
the northern provinces, the forests are not encum- 
bered with the same luxuriance of vegetation ; 
nevertheless, they afford trees much larger of their 
kind, than are to be found anywhere else. 

Of the peculiar features which distinguish the 
different parts of America, we shall have occasion 
to speak under their proper heads. Of one sub- 
ject, however, we propose taking a general view 
before proceeding to notice the different divisions 
of this great continent. We mean the character 
and customs of the Indian tribes that people a 
great part of the northern portion of Npcth Ame^ 
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rica, and a few districts in the southern half of the 
continent. They are a race of human beings to- 
tally dissimilar in many respects from any other in 
existence. They may be regarded as the sole 
remnant of the original inhabitants of America, 
having been compelled to retire to their native 
woods as the European settlers advanced farther 
into the country, while most of the ancient Mexi- 
cans, Peruvians, and other nations, without any 
such place of refuge to escape their Spanish in- 
vaders, either perished in battle, or from toils 
against which they were unable to bear up, im- 
posed upon them in their captivity, and became 
in course of time utterly exterminated. 

The American Indians are naturally of a colour 
bordering upon red. Their frequent exposure to 
the sun and wind changes it to their ordinary 
dusky hue. The temperature of the air appears 
to have little or no influence in this respect. Inhere 
is no perceptible difference in complexion between 
the inhabitants, even where the climates are of ex- 
treme difference. There is also a general confor- 
mation of features and persons, which more or less 
characterizes them all. Their chief distinctions in 
these respects, are a small forehead, partly covered 
with hair to the eyebrows, little eyes, the nose thin, 
pointed and bent towards the upper lip. The re- 
semblance among all the American tribes is not 
less remarkable in respect to their genius, cha- 
racter, manners and particular customs. The most 
distant tribes are, in these respects, as similar as 
though they formed but one nation. All the In- 
dians have a peculiar pleasure in painting their 
bodies of a red colour, with a certain species of 
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earth. The tribes in Louisiana and Canada have 
the same passion. It may seem singular that 
these nations, who are naturally red, should aiTect 
the same colour as an artificial ornament. But it 
may be observed, that they do nothing in this 
respect but what corresponds to the practice of 
Europeans, who also study to heighten and display 
to advantage the natural red and white of their com- 
plexions. The Indians of Peru have now, indeed, 
abandoned the custom of painting their bodies : 
but it was common among them before they were 
conquered by the Spaniards ; and it still remains 
in use among all those tribes who have preserved 
their liberty. The northern nations of America, 
besides the red colour which is predominant, em- 
ploy also black, white, blue and green, in painting 
their bodies. The adjustment of these colours is 
a matter of as great consideration with the Indians 
of Louisiana and the vast regions extending to the 
north, as the ornaments of dress are among po- 
lished nations. No lady of the greatest fashion 
ever consulted her mirror with more anxiety, than 
the Indians do while painting their bodies. The 
colours are applied with the utmost accuracy and 
address. Upon the eyelids, precisely at the root 
of the eyelashes, they draw two lines as fine as the 
smallest thread ; the same upon the lips, the open- 
ings of the nostrils, the eyebrows, and the ears ; 
of which last they even ibllow all the inflexions 
and sinuosities. As to the rest of the face, they 
distribute varigus figures, in all which the red pre- 
dominates, and the other colours are assorted so 
as to throw it out to the best advantage. The 
neck also receives its proper ornament, ai thick 
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coat of Vermillion commonly distinguishes the 
cheeks. Five or six hours are requisite for ac- 
complishing all this with the nicety which they 
affect. As their first attempts do not always suc- 
ceed to their wish, they enace them, and begin 
anew upon a better plan. Such of them as have 
made themselves eminent for bravery, or other 
qualifications, are distinguished by figures painted 
on their bodies. They introduce the colours by 
making punctures in the skin, and the extent of sur- 
face which this ornament covers is proportioned to 
the exploits performed. Some paint only th&t arms ; 
others, both their arms and legs ; others again, their 
thighs ; while those who have obtained the summit of 
warlike renown, have their bodies painted from ftie 
waist upwards. This is the heraldry of the Indians ; 
the devices of which are probably more exactly 
adjusted to the merits of the persons who bear 
them, than those of more civilized countries. Be- 
sides these ornaments, the warriors also carry 
plumes of feathers on their heads, their arms, and 
ancles. These, likewise, are tokens of valour, 
and none but such as have been thus distinguished 
may wear them. The propensity to indolence is 
equal among all tribes of Indians, civilized or 
savage. The only employment of those who have 
preserved their independence is hunting and fish- 
mg. In some districts the women exercise a little 
agriculture in raising Indian com and pumpkius, 
of which they form a species of aliment by bruising 
them together : they also prepare the ordinary 
beverage in use amongst them, attending, at the 
same time, to the children, of whom the fathers 
take no charge. The whole race of American In- 
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dians is distinguished by thickness of skin and 
fibres : circumstances which probably contribute 
to that insensibility to bodily pain for which they 
are remarkable. An instance of this insensibility 
occurred in an Indian who was under the neces- 
sity of submitting to a most excruciatingly painful 
surgical operation , which seldom lasts above four 
or five minutes, Unfavourable circumstances in 
his case prolonged it to the uncommon period of 
twenty-seven minutes. Yet, all this time, the 
patient gave no tokens of the extreme pain com- 
monly attending this operation ; he complained 
only as a person does who feels some slight un- 
easiness. Two days after the completion of the 
operation, he expressed a desire for food, and on 
the eighth day he quitted his bed, free from pain, 
although the wound was not yet thoroughly healed. 
The same want of sensibility is observed in cases 
of fractures, wounds, and other accidents of a 
similar nature. In all these instances their cure 
is easily effected, and they seem to suiTer less pre- 
sent pain than any other race of men. The skulls 
that have been taken up in their ancient bury- 
ing grounds are of a greater thickness than 
those usually found; the same is remarked as 
to the thickness of their skins. It is natural 
to infer from hence, that their comparative in- 
sensibility to pain, is owing to a coarser and 
stronger organization than that of other nations. 
The ease with which they endure the severities of 
climate, is another proof of this. The inhabitants 
of the higher parts of Peru live amidst perpetual 
frost and snow. Although their clothing is very 
slight, they support this inclement teQQperature 
YOL. III. N ed by Google 
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without the least inconvenience. The northero 
Indians in this respect resemble them. The ut- 
most rigours of the winter season do not prevent 
them from following the chase almost naked. It 
is true they wear a kind of woollen cloak, or some- 
times the skin of a wild beast, upon their shoul- 
ders ; but, besides that it covers only a small pait 
of the body, it would appear that they use it 
rather for ornament than warmth. In fact, they 
wear it indiscriminately, in the severities of winter, 
and in the most sultry heats of summer, when 
neither Europeans nor Negroes can suffer any but 
the slightest clothing. They even frequently 
throw aside this cloak when they go a hunting, 
that it may not embarrass them in traversing their 
forests, where they say the thorns and underwood 
would take hold of it; while, on the contrary, 
they slide smoothly over the surface of their naked 
bodies.. At all times they go with . their heads 
uncovered, without suffering the least inconve- 
nience. The inhabitants of South America, com- 
pared with those of North America, are described 
as generally more feeble in their frame, less vigo- 
rous in the efforts of their mind, of gentler dispo- 
sitions, more addicted to pleasure, and sunk in 
indolence. This, however, is not universally the 
ca^se. Many of their nations are as intrepid and 
enterprising as any others on the whole continent. 
Among the tribes on the banks of the Oroonoko, 
if a warrior aspires to the post of captain, his pro- 
bation begins with a long fast, more rigid than 
any ever observed by the most rigid hermit. At 
the close of this, the chiefs assemble, and each 
gives him three lashes with a large whip, applied 
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SO vigorously that his body is almost flayed. If 
he betrays symptoms of impatience, or even of 
sensibility, he is disgraced for ever, and rejected as 
unworthy of the honour. After some interval, 
his constancy is proved by a more excruciating 
trial. He is laid in his hammock, with his hands 
- bound fast ; and swarms of venomous ants, whose 
bite occasions a violent pain and inflammation, 
are thrown upon him. The judges of his merit 
stand around the hammock ; and whilst these 
ci*uel insects fasten upon all parts of his body, a 
sigh, a groan, or an involuntary motion expressive 
of what he suffers, would exclude him from the 
dignity of which he is ambitious. Even after this 
evidence, his fortitude is not deemed to be suffi- 
ciently ascertained, till he has stood another test 
more severe, if possible, than the former. He is 
again suspended in his hammock, and covered 
with the leaves of the palmetto. A fire of stink- 
ing herbs is kindled underneath, so that he may 
feel its heat, and be involved in the smoke. 
Though scorched, and almost suffocated, he must 
continue to endure this with the same patient in- 
sensibility. Many perish in this essay of their 
firmness and courage ; but such as go through it 
with applause, receive the ensigns of their dig- 
nity with much solemnity, and are ever after re- 
garded as leaders of approved resolution, whose 
behaviour in the most trying situations will do 
honour to their country. In North America, the 
previous trial of a warrior is neither so formal 
nor so severe ; though, even there, before a youth 
is permitted to bear arms, his patience and forti- 
tude are proved by blows, by fire, and by insults, 
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more intolerable to a haughty spirit than either. 
Of the manners and customs of the North Ame- 
ricans more particularly, the following is the most 
consistent account that can be collected from the 
best informed, and most impartial writers. When 
the Europeans first arrived in America, they found 
the Indians quite naked. Since that time, how- 
ever, they generally use a coarse blanket, which 
they buy of the neighbouring planters. Their 
huts or cabins are made of stakes of wood driven 
into the ground, and covered with branches of 
trees or reeds. They lie on the floor, either on 
mats, or the skins of wild beasts. Their dishes 
are of timber ; but their spoons are made of the 
skulls of wild animals, and their knives of flint. 
A kettle, and a large plate constitute almost the 
whole utensils of the family. Their diet consists 
chiefly in what they procure by hunting ; and 
sagamite, or pottage, is likewise one of their most 
common kinds of food. The most honourable 
furniture among them is the scalps of their ene- 
mies ; with these they ornament their huts, which 
are esteemed in proportion to the number of this 
sort of spoils. The Indians are in general grave, 
even to sadness : they have nothing of that giddy 
vivacity peculiar to some nations of Europe, and 
they despise it. Their behaviour to those about 
them is regular, modest, and respectful. Igno- 
rant of the arts of amusement, of which that of 
saying trifles agreeably is one of the most con- 
siderable, they never speak but when they have 
soinething important to observe; and aU their 
actions, words, and even looks, are attended with 
some meaning. Their subsistence depends en- 
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tirely dn what they procure with their hands ; and 
their lives, their honour, and every thing dear to 
them, may be lost by the smallest inattention to 
the designs of their enemies. As they have no 
particular object to attach them to one place, 
they go wherever they expect to find the neces- 
saries of life in greatest abundance. Cities, which 
are the effects of agriculture and arts, they have 
none. The different tribes or nations are for 
the same reason extremely small, when com- 
pared with civilised societies, in which indus- 
try, arts, agriculture^ and commerce, have united a 
vast number of individuals together, whose la- 
bours are useful to one another. These small 
tribes live at an immense distance ; they are sepa- 
rated by a desert frontier, and hid in the bosom of 
impenetrable and almost boundless forests. To 
assist their memory, they have belts of small shells 
or beads, of different colours, each representing a 
particular object, which is marked by its colour 
and arrangement. At the conclusion of every 
subject on which they discourse, when they treat 
with a foreign state, they deliver one of those belts ; 
for if this ceremony be omitted, all they have said 
passes for nothing. These belts are carefully de- 
posited in each town, as the public records of the 
nation ; and to them they occasionally have re- 
course, when any public contest occurs with a 
neighbouring tribe. It often happens, that tho&e 
different tribes or nations, scattered as they are at 
an immense distance from each other, meet in their 
excursions after prey. If there subsists no ani- 
mosity between them, which is seldom the case, 
they behave in the most friendly and courteous 
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manner ; but if they happen to be in a state of 
M'ar, or if there has been no previous intercourse 
between them, all who are not friends are deemed 
enemies, and they fight with the most savage fury. 
War, if we except hunting, is the only employ- 
ment of the men : as to every other concern, even 
to the little agriculture they enjoy, it is left to the 
women. Their most common motive for entering 
into war, when it does not arise from an acciden- 
tal rencontre or interference, is either to revenge 
themselves for the death of some lost friends, or to 
acquire prisoners who may assist them in their 
hunting, and whom they adopt into their society. 
These wars are either undertaken by some private 
adventurers, or at the instance of the whole com- 
munity. In the latter case, all the young men 
who are disposed to go out to battle, for no one is 
compelled contrary to his inclination, give a bit of 
wood to the chief, as a token of their design to 
accompany him. The chief who is to conduct 
them fasts several days, during which he converses 
with no one, and is particularly careful to note his 
dreams; which, the presumption natural to sa- 
vages, generally renders as favourable as he could 
desire. A variety of other superstitions and cere- 
monies are generally observed. One of the most 
hideous is the setting. the war kettle on the fire, as 
an emblem that they are going out to devour their 
enemies ; which among some nations must have 
formerly been the case, since they still continue to 
express it in clear terms, and use an emblem sig- 
nlBcant of the ancient custom. They despatch a 
porcelain, or large shell to their allies, inviting 
them to come along, and drink the blood of their 
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enemies. Having finished all the ceremonies pre- 
vious to the war, and the day appointed for their 
setting out on the expedition having arrived, they 
take leave of their friends, and exchange their 
clothes, or whatever moveables they have, in token 
of friendship ; after which they proceed from the 
town, their wives and female relations walking be- 
fore, and attending them to some distance. The 
married all march, dressed in thejr most showy 
ornaments, without any order. The chief walks 
slowly before them, singing the war song, while 
the rest observe the most profound silence. Every 
nation has its peculiar ensign or standard, which 
is generally some beast, bird , or fish. Those among 
the Five Nations are the bear, otter, wolf, tortoise, 
and eagle ; and by these names the tribes are usu- 
ally distinguished. They have the figures of those 
animals pricked and painted on several parts of 
their bodies ; and when they march through the 
woods, they commonly, at every encampment, cut 
the representation of their ensign on trees, especi- 
ally after a successful campaign ; marking at the 
same time the number of scalps or prisoners they 
have taken. Their military dress is extremely sin- 
gular. They cut off or pull out all their hair, ex- 
cept a spot about the breadth of two English crown 
pieces, near the top of their heads, and entirely 
destroy their eyebrows. The lock left upon their 
beads is divided into several parts, each of which 
is stiffened and adorned with wampum, beads, and 
feathers of various kinds. Their heads are painted 
red down to the eyebrows, and sprinkled over with 
white down. The gristles of their ears are split 
almost round, and distended with wires or splin- 
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ten, so as to meet and tie together on the nape of 
the neck. These are also hung with omamenU, 
and generally bear the representation of some bird 
or beast. Their noses are likewise bored and hung 
with trinkets of beads, and their faces painted 
with various colours, so as to give them an awful 
appearance. Their breasts are adorned with 
a gorget or medal of brass, cop|)er, or some 
other metal ; and that dreadful weapon the scalp- 
ing-knife hangs by a string from their neck. The 
great qualities in an Indian war are vigilance and 
attention, to give and to avoid a surprise ; and, 
indeed, in these they are superior to all nations in 
the world. Accustomed to continual wandering 
in the forests, having their perceptions sharpened 
by keen necessity, and living in every respect ac- 
cording to nature, their external senses have a 
degree of acuteness which at first view appears 
incredible. They can trace out their enemies at 
an immense distance by the smoke of their fires, 
which they smell, and by the tracts of their feet on 
the ground, imperceptible to a European eye, but 
which they can count and discern with the utmost 
facility. They can even distinguish the different 
nations with whom they are acquainted, and de- 
termine the precise time when they passed, where 
a European, with all his glasses, could perceive no 
footsteps at all. These circumstances, however, 
are of small importance, because their enemies are 
no less acquainted with them. When they go 
out, therefore, they take care to avoid making use 
of any thing by which they may run the danger of 
a discovery. They light no fire to warm them- 
selves, or to prepare their victuals i^ey lie close 
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to the ^ound all day, and travel only in the night, 
and inarching along in files, he that closes the 
rear diligently covers with leaves the tracks of 
his own feet and of theirs who preceded him. 
When they halt to refresh themselves, scouts are 
sent out to reconnoitre the country^ and to beat up 
every place where they suspect an enemy to be 
concealed. In this manner they enter unawares 
the villages of their foes ; and, while the flower of 
the nation are engaged in hunting, massacre all 
the children, women, and helpless old. men, or 
make them prisoners. But when the enemy is 
apprised of their design, and coming in arms 
against them, they throw themselves flat on the 
ground among the withered herbs and leaves, 
which their faces are painted to resemble. Then 
they allow a part to pass unmolested, when all at 
once with a tremendous shout, rising up from their 
ambush, they pour a stream of musket-balls on 
their foes. The party attacked returns the same 
cry. Everyone shelters himself with a tree, and 
returns the Are of the adverse party, as soon as 
they raise themselves from the ground to give a 
second fire. Thus does the battle continue, until 
one side is so much weakened as to be incapable 
of farther resistance. But if the loss should con- 
tinue nearly equal, the flerce spirit of the savages 
can no longer be restrained. They abandon their 
distant war, they rush upon one another with clubs 
and hatchets in their hands, magnifying their own 
courage, and insulting their enemies with the bit* 
terest reproaches. A cruel combat ensues, death 
appears m a thousand hideous forms, which would 
congeal the blood of civilised nations to behold, 
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but which rouse the fury of savages. They tram- 
pie, they insult over, the dead bodies, tearing the 
scalp from their heads, wallowing in their blood 
like wild beasts, and sometimes devouring their 
flesh. The flame rages on till it meets with no 
resistance ; then the prisoners are secured. The 
fate of these unhappy men is a thousand times 
more dreadful than that of those who have died on 
the field. The conquerors set up a hideous howl- 
ing to lament the friends they have lost. They 
approach in a melancholy and severe gloom to 
their own village ; a messenger is sent to announce 
their arrival, and the women, with frightful shrieks, 
come out to mourn their dead brothers, or their 
husbands. When they are arrived, the chief re- 
lates in a low voice to the elders a circumstantial 
account of every particular of the expedition- The 
orator proclaims aloud this account to the people : 
and as he mentions the names of those who have 
fallen, the shrieks of the women are redouMed. 
The men too join in these cries, according as each 
is most connected with the deceased by blood or 
friendship. The last ceremony is the proclamation 
of the victory : each individual then forgets his 
private misfortunes, and joins in the triumph of 
his nation ; all tears are wiped from their eyes, and, 
by an unaccountable transition, they pass in a 
moment from the bitterness of sorrow to an ex- 
travagance of joy. But the treatment of their 
prisoners, whose fate remains all this time unde- 
cided, is what chiefly characterizes the savage. 
We have already noticed the strength of their 
aflections or resentments. United as they are- ia 
small societies, connected within themselves by the 
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firmest ties, their friendly affections, which glow 
with the most intense warmth within the w^alls of 
their own village, seldom extend beyond them. 
They feel nothing for the enemies of their nation ; 
and their resentment is easily extended from the 
individual, who has injured them, to all others of 
the same tribe. The prisoners, who have them- 
selves the same feelings, know the intentions of 
the conquerors, and are prepared for them. The 
person, who has taken the captive, attends him to 
the cottage, where, according to the distribution 
made by the elders, he is delivered to supply the 
loss of a citizen. If those who receive him have 
their family weakened by war or other accidents, 
they adopt the captive into the family, of which he 
becomes a member. But if they have no occasion 
for him, or the resentment for the loss of their 
friends be too high to endure the sight of any con- 
nected with those who were concerned in it, they 
sentence him to death. All those who have met 
with the same severe sentence being collected, the 
whole nation is assembled at the execution, as for 
some great solemnity. A scaffold is erected, and 
the prisiHiers are tied to the stake, where they 
commence their death-song, and prepare for the 
ensuing scene of cruelty with the most undaunted 
courage. The enemies, on the other side, are de- 
termined to put it to the proof, by the most refined 
and exquisite tortures. One plucks out his nails 
by the roots, one by one ; another takes a finger 
into his mouth, and tears off the flesh with his 
teeth ; a third thrusts the finger, mangled as it is, 
into the bowl of a pipe made red hot ; then they 
pound his toes and fingers to - pieces between two 
stones ; they pull off the flesh from the teeth, anc* 
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cut circles about his joints, and gashes in the fleshy 
parts of his limbs, which they sear immediately 
with red hot irons, cutting, burning, and pinching 
them alternately. It would be too tedious, as well 
as revolting, to go into all the details of the addi- 
tional cruelties inflicted by the tormentors, which 
often continue five or six hours, and sometimes, 
such is the strength of the savages, days together. 
At length, after having exhausted every mode of 
torture, they unbind their vrretched victim, who, 
blind, and staggering with pain and weakness, as- 
saulted and pelted upon every side with clubs and 
stones, runs hither and thither, until one of the 
chiefs, whether out of compassion, or weary of 
cruelty, puts an end to his life with a club or a 
dagger. During this horrid ceremony, the prin- 
cipal persons of the country sit round the stake 
smoking and looking on without the least emotion. 
What is most extraordinary, the sufferer himself in 
the little intervals of his torments, smokes too, ap- 
pears unconcerned, and converses with his tor- 
turers about indifferent matters. Indeed, during 
the whole time of his execution, there seems a con- 
test between him and them which shaU exceed, 
they in inflicting the most horrid pains, or he in 
enduring them, with a firmness and constancy al- 
most super-human : not a groan, nor a sigh, nor 
a distortion of countenance escapes him ; he pos- 
sesses his mind entirely in the midst of his tor- 
ments ; he recounts^ his own exploits ; he informs 
them what cruelties he has inflicted upon their 
countrymen, and threatens them with the revenge 
that will attend his death ; and, though his re- 
tiroaches exasperate them to a perfect madness 
d fury, he continues his insults even of their igno* 
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ranee of the art of tormenting, pointing out him- 
self more exquisite methods, and more sensible 
parts of the body to be afflicted. 

Nothing can form a stronger contrast than this 
cruelty of the savages towards those with whom 
they are at war, and the warmth of their affection 
towards their friends, who consist of all those who 
live in the same village, or are in alliance with it i 
among these all things are common. In every 
thing else, with their lives as well as their fortunes, 
they are ready to serve their friends. Has any 
one of these succeeded ill in his hunting ? Has 
his harvest failed ? or is his house burn»i ? He 
feels no other effect of his misfortune, than that it 
gives him an opportunity to experience the bene- 
volence and regard of his fellow-citizens ; but to 
the enemies of his country, or to those who have 
privately offended him, the Indian is implacable. 
He conceals his sentiments, he appears reconciled, 
until by some treachery or surprise he has an op* 
portunity of executing an horrible revenge. No 
length of time is sufficient to allay his resentment ; 
no distance of place great enough to protect the 
object; he crosses the steepest mountains, he 
pieroes the most impenetrable forests, and traverses 
the most hideous bogs and deserts for several hun- 
dreds of miles ; bearing the inclemency of the sea- 
sons, the fatigue of the expedition, the extremes of 
hunger and thirst, with patience and cheerfulness, 
in hopes of surprising his enemy, on whom he zer- 
oises the most shocking barbarities, even to the 
eating of his flesh. To such extremes do the In- 
dians push their friendship or their enmity ; and 
such indeed, in general, is the character of all 
strong and uncultivated minds. 
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In entering upon the subject of North America we 
shall commence with Greenland, the most re- 
mote portion of it, and inhabited by a population 
whose external appearance, even more than their 
peculiarities of character and customs, proclaim 
them a distinct race. This division of the human 
species, known by the general appellation of Es- 
quimaux, are found scattered throughout the arc- 
tic regions of the western continent; but Greenland, 
owing to its connexion with the whale fishery, has 
been much more frequently visited by navigators 
than any other part inhabited by these singular 
tribes. We may observe, incidentally, that the 
native Laplanders bear so strong a resemblance to 
the Esquimaux, as to warrant a belief that both 
are of common origin. 

It was long a matter of dispute what quarter of 
the world had a just right to lay claim to Green- 
land, but all our best maps of the most recent date 
agree in assigning it to America. It is a very 
mountainous country, and some parts of it are so 
high, that they may be discerned thirty leagues off 
at sea. The inland mountains, hills, and rocks, 
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are covered with perpetual snow, but the low 
laods on the sea- side are clothed with verdure in 
the summer season. The coast abounds with in- 
lets, bays, and large rivers ; and is surrounded 
with a vast number of islands of different dimen- 
sions. In a great many places, however, on the 
eastern coast especially, the shore is inaccessible, 
by reason of the floating mountains of ice. West 
Greenland was first peopled by Europeans in the 
eighth century. At that time, a company of Ice- 
landers, headed by one Erick Raude, were by acci- 
dent driven on that coast. On his return he 
represented the country in such a favourable light, 
that some families again followed him thither, 
where they soon became a thriving colony, and 
bestowed on their new habitation the name of 
Groenland or Greenland, on account of its verdant 
appearance. This colony was converted to Chris- 
tianity by a missionary from Norway. The Green- 
land settlement continued to increase and thrive, 
and in a little time the country was provided with 
many towns, churches, convents, bishops, &c. A 
considerable commerce was carried on between 
Greenland and Norway ; and a regular intercourse 
maintained between the two countries till the year 
1406, when the last bishop was sent over. From 
that period all correspondence was cut off, and all 
knowledge of Greenland was for a time buried in 
oblivion. That part of the country which is now 
visited and settled by the Danes and Norwegians, 
lies between the 64th and 68th degrees of north 
latitude, and thus far it is said the climate is tem- 
perate. In the summer, which continues from the 
end of May to the end of September, the weather 
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is warm and comfortable, while the wind blows 
easterly ; though, even at this time, storms fre- 
quently happen, which rage with incredible vio- 
lence ; and the sea coasts are infested with fogs 
that are equally disagreeable and unhealthy. Near 
the shore, and in the bays and inlets, the low land 
is clothed with the most charming verdure ; but 
the inland mountains are covered with perpetual 
snow and ice. To the northward of the 68th de- 
gree of latitude, the cold is prodigiously intense ; 
and towaids the end of August, all the coast is 
covered with ice, which never thaws till April or 
May, and sometimes not till the latter end of Jane. 
Nothing can exhibit a more dreadful, and, at the 
same time, a more dazzling appearance, than those 
prodigious masses of ice that surround the whole 
coast in various formd, reflecting a multitude of 
colours from the sun-beams, and calling to mind 
the enchanted scenes of romance. Such prospects 
they yield in calm weather ; but, when the wind 
begins to blow, and the waves to rise in vast bil- 
lows, the violent shocks of those pieces of ice 
dashing against one another, fill the mind with 
horror. Greenland is seldom visited with thun- 
der or lightning, but the Aurora Borealis is very 
frequent and bright. At the time of the new and 
full moon, the tide rises and falls upon this coast 
about three fathoms ; and it is remarkable that 
the springs and fountains on shore rise and fall 
with the flux and reflux of the ocean. The soil of 
Greenland varies like that of all other mountainous 
countries. The hills are very barren, being indeed 
frozen throughout the whole year ; but the vallies 
and low grounds, especially near the sea, are rich 
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and fruitful. The aacient Norwegian chronicles 
inform us that Greenland formerly produced a great 
number of cattle; that considerable quantities of 
butter and cheese were expcurted to Norway ; and, on 
account of their peculiar excellency, set apart for 
the king's use. The same histories inform us, 
that some parts of the country yielded excellent 
wheat ; and that large oaks were found there which 
carried acorns as big as apples. Some of these 
oaks still remain in the southern parts, and in 
many places the marks of ploughed land are easily 
perceived. At present, however, the country is 
destitute of corn and cattle, though in many places 
it produces excellent pasture, and, if properly cul- 
tivated, would probably yield grain also. The 
animals that abound most in Greenland are rein- 
deer, foxes, hares, dogs and white bears. The 
hares are of a white colour, and very fat ; the 
foxes are of different colours, white, greyish and 
bluish ; and smaller than those of Denmark and 
Norway. The natives keep a great number of 
dcgs, which are large, white or speckled, and 
rough, with ears standing upright, as is the case 
with ail dogs peculiar to cold climates. They are 
timorous and stupid ; and neither bay nor bark, 
but sometimes howl dismally. In the northern 
parts the natives yoke them in sledges ; which, 
thoti^ heavily laden, they will draw on the ice at 
the rate of seventy miles in a short winter's day. 
These poor animals are very ill rewarded for their 
services ; being left to provide for themselves, ex- 
cept when their masters happen to catch a great 
number of seals. On these occasions the dogs 
are regaled with the blood and entrails ; at other 
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times, they subsist like wild beasts, on muscles 
and berries. Here also are found great numbers 
of ravens, eagles of a prodigious size, falcons, and 
other birds of prey ; and likewise a kind of linnet, 
that warbles most melodiously. Whales, sword- 
fish, and porpoises, &c., abound on the coasts; 
also, halibut, turbot, cod, haddock, &c. The 
people who now inhabit the western coast of Green- 
land bear, as we have before remarked, a near 
resemblance to the Laplanders in their persons, 
complexions, and way of life. They are short, 
brawny and inclined to corpulency; with broad 
faces, flat noses, thick lips, black hair and eyes, 
and a yellowish tawny complexion. They are for 
the most part, vigorous and healthy ; but remark- 
ably short lived ; few of them reaching to fifty 
years of age, and many dying in their infancy, 
and in the prime of youth. They are subject to a 
weakness in the eyes, occasioned by the piercing 
winds and the glare of the snow in the winter 
time. The leprosy is known among them, but is 
not contagious. Those that dwell in the northern 
parts, are miserably tormented with dysentries, 
rheumatism, pulmonary disorders, boils and epi- 
lepsy. The small-pox being imported among them 
from Copenhagen in the year 1734, made terrible 
havoc with these poor people, who are utterly des- 
titute of any knowledge of the medicinal art, and 
depend entirely for assistance on their angekuts, 
or conjurors. In their dispositions, the Green- 
landers are cold, phlegmatic, indolent, and slow 
of apprehension ; but very quiet, orderly, and 
good natured. They live peaceably together; 
and have every thing in common, without strife, 
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envy, or animosity. They are civil and hospitable, 
but slovenly to a degree almost beyond the Hot- 
tentots themselves. They never wash themselves 
with water ; but lick their paws like cats, and then 
rub their faces with them. They even eat after 
their dogs without washing their dishes. They 
will often take their victuals o£f the dirty ground, 
without any vessel to hold them in ; and devour 
rotten flesh with the greatest avidity. In times of 
scarcity, they will subsist on pieces of old skin, 
reeds, seaweed, and roots dresse-d with train oil and 
fat. The inside of the rein deer and of partridges, 
and all sorts of offals, are counted dainties among 
these savages ; and of the scrapings of seal skins 
they make what they esteem delicate pancakes. 
At first they could not taste the Danish provisions 
without abhorrence; but now they are become 
extremely fond of bread and butter, though they 
still retain an aversion for tobacco and spirituous 
liquors, in which particular they differ from al- 
most all other savages on the face of the earth. 
Notwithstanding the endeavours of the Danish 
missionaries, they have no great reason to boast 
of the proselytes they have made of the natives of 
Greenland. These savages pay great deference 
and respect to the Danes, whom, indeed, they 
obey as their masters, and hear the truths of the 
Christian religion expounded without doubting 
the veracity of their teachers ; but at the same 
time, they listen with the most mortifying indif- 
ference, and without being in the least influenced 
by what they have heard. They believe in the 
immortality of the soul, and the existence of a 
spirit, whom they call Torngarsuck ; biO^of whom 
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tbey have formed the most ridiculous notions. 
The angekuts^ who are supposed to be his imme- 
diate ministers, differ concerning the principles of 
his existence, some affirming that he is withoat 
form or shape ; others, that he has the shape of a 
bear; others, that he has a laige human body 
with only one arm ; while others affirm, that he is 
no larger than a man's finger, with many other 
absurdities of a similar kind. They have also a 
peculiar kind of mythology, by which they belie?e 
all the elements to be full of spirits, from among 
which every one of their prophets is supplied with 
a familiar which they name Torngack, and who is 
always ready when summoned to his assistance. 
The Greenlanders are employed all the year round 
either in fishing or hunting. At sea they pursue the 
whales, morses, seals, fish, and sea-fowl ; on shore 
they hunt the rein-deer in different parts of the 
country. They drive these animals, which feed in 
large herds, into a narrow circle or defile, where 
they are easily slain with arrows. Their bow is 
made of fir tree, wound about with the twisted 
sinews of animals ; the string is composed of the 
same stuff, or of seal skin : the arrow is a full fa- 
thom in length, pointed with a bearded iron, or a 
sharp bone ; but those with which they kill birds 
are blunt, that they may not tear the flesh. Sea- 
fowls they kill with lances, which they throw to a 
great distance with surprising dexterity. 

Their manner of catching whales is quite differ- 
ent from that practised by the Europeans. About 
fifty persons, men and women, set out in one long 
boat, which is called a kone boat, from their word 
" kone/* a woman, because it is lowed by females 
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only. When they find a whale, they strike him 
with harpoons, to which are fastened with long 
lines some seal skins blown up like bladders. 
These, by floating on the surface, not only disco- 
ver the back of the whale, but hinder him from 
diving under water for any length of time. They 
continue to pursue him until he loses strength, 
when they pierce him with spears and lances, till 
he expires. On this occasion they are clad in 
their spring coats, consisting of one piece, with 
gloves, boots, and caps, made of seal skin, so closely 
laced and sewed, that they keep out the water. 
Thus accoutred they leap into the sea ; and begin 
to slice off the fat, even under water, before the 
whale is dead. They have many different ways of 
killing seals ; sometimes by striking them with a 
small harpoon, equipped also with an air bag ; 
sometimes by watching them when they come to 
breathe at the air holes in the ice, and striking them 
with spears. On other occasions they approach 
them in the disguise of their own species, that is, 
covered with a seal skin, creeping upon the ice, 
and moving the head from side to side, as the seals 
are accustomed to do. By this stratagem the 
Greenlander moves towards the unsuspecting seal, 
and kills him with a spear. The Green landers 
angle with lines made of whalebone, cut very small, 
by means of which they succeed wonderfully. The 
Greenland canoe is about three fathoms in length, 
pointed at both ends, and three quarters of a yard 
in breadth. It is composed of thin rafts fastened 
together with the sinews of animals. It is covered 
with dressed seal skins, both below and above, in 
such a manner that only a circular holeris left in 
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the middle, large enough to admit the body of one 
man. Into this the Greenlander thrusts himself, 
up to the waist, and fastens the skin so tight about 
him, that no water can enter. Thus secured, and 
armed with a paddle broad at both ends, he will 
venture out to sea in the most stormy weather to 
catch seals and sea-fowls ; and if he is overset he 
can easily raise himself by means of his paddle. A 
Greenlander in one of these canoes, which was 
brought with him to Copenhagen, outstripped a 
pinnace of sixteen oars, manned with choice mari- 
ners. The kone boat is made of the same mate- 
rials, but more durable ; and so large, that it will 
contain fifty persons with all their tackle, baggage, 
and provisions. These kones are flat-bottomed, 
and sometimes sixty feet in length. The men 
think it beneath them to take charge of them, and 
therefore they are left to the conduct of the women, 
who, indeed, are obliged to do all the drudgery, 
including even the building and repairing of their 
houses, while the men employ themselves wholly in 
preparing their hunting implements and fishing- 
tackle. This country is but thinly inhabited. In 
the winter time the people dwell in huts built of 
stone or turf. On the one side are the windows, 
covered with the skins of seals or rein-deer. Seve- 
ral families live in one of those houses, possessing 
each a separate apartment, before which is a hearth, 
with a great lamp placed on a trevet, over which 
hangs their kettle; above is a rack or shelf on 
which their wet clothes are dried. They bum 
train oil in their lamps, and instead of wick, they 
use a kind of moss, which fully answers the pur- 
pose. These fires are not only sufficient to boil 
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their victuals ; but likewise to produce such a 
heaty that the whole house is like a warm foeth. 
The door is very low, that as little cold air as pos- 
sible may be admitted. The house within is lined 
ivith old skins, and surrounded with benches for the 
convenience of strangers. In the summer time 
they dwell in tents made of long poles fixed in a 
conical form, covered in the inside with deer skins, 
and on the outside with seal skins dressed so that 
the rain cannot pierce through them. A life like 
that led by the Greenlanders certainly seems little 
conformable to our ideas of comfort and happiness ; 
yet it is a fact that, in the midst of poverty and 
privations which we should deem unendurable, 
they evince a perfect contentedness with their 
situation, and are never disquieted by a desire of 
changing it. 

The United States, though they embrace so 
large a portion of North America, and in point of 
Avealth and political importance, not only exceed 
any other community throughout the New World, 
but vie with many of the great powers of Europe, 
have not, for an English visitor, the interest and 
attractions which novelty alon^ can bestow. The 
inhabitants being the descendants of English co- 
lonists, he finds them speaking the same language, 
and, for the most part, adopting the same customs 
' and manners, with those whom he has left at home. 
The constant and extensive commercial intercourse 
subsisting between us and our transatlantic bre* 
thren, has, however, furnished abundant facilities for 
travellers, and accordingly tours, almost without 
number, through the United States, have been 
g'iven to the public* It is much to be regretted, 
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that the angry feelings excited by the stra^le in 
which the people of these states succeeded m reo- 
deling themselves independent of the mother coun- 
try, should not, with some persons, have subsided, 
BO long after the termination of the contest. So 
strongly have many English writers on the subject 
of this part of America been biassed by their pre- 
judices, that they have not been content with at* 
tacking the people, but have absolutely vented 
their spleen upon inanimate objects, viewing* their 
buildings and manufactures, with a jaundic^ eye, 
and even depreciating the natural beauties to be 
found in its grand and romantic scenery. Others 
again, have run into the opposite extreme ; they 
have adopted the tone of admiring enthusiasts 
rather than of faithful travellers ; they have de^ 
picted the people of the United States as models 
of moral perfection, and their country as an earthly 
paradise. From the narratives of more impartial 
travellers, or from statements upon subjects which 
can scarcely have provoked partiality, we shall en- 
deavour to select authenticated and interestiog de- 
tails. 

New York is ordinarily the first American city 
which meets the eye of an English traveller^ and 
its appearance seems to have struck every one who 
has witnessed it. The magnificent bay of New 
York, says Mrs. Wright, in her clever views of 
American society and manners, has its broad and 
silver waters s[>rinkled with islands, and finely 
closed by the heights, which, jutting forward with 
a fine sweeping bend, give a circular form to the 
immense basin which receives the waters of the 
Hudson. It is thickly studded with silver-winged 
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Teasels, through all the varieties of shape and size, 
from the light sharp-keeled boat, to the proud 
three-masted ship, setting and lowering its sails to 
or from the thousand ports of distant Europe, or 
yet more distant Asia. Everything in the neigh- 
bourhood of this city exhibits the appearance of 
life and cheerfulness. The purity of the air, the 
brilliancy of the unspotted heavens, the crowd of 
moving vessels shooting in various directions, and 
the forest of masts crowded round the quays and 
wharfs at the entrance of the river, the very air 
you breathe, and the fair and moving scene that 
you rest your eye upon, exhilarate the spirits, 
and make you m good humour Mrith life and 
your fellow-creatures. Ap{»roaching the city at 
sun-set, I shall not soon forget the impression 
which its gay appearance made upon me. Pass- 
ing slowly round its southern point, we admired 
at our leisure the striking panorama which encir- 
cled us. Immediately in our front was the battery, 
with its little fort and its public walks, diversified 
with trees impending over the water, and num- 
berless well-dressed figures gliding through the 
Ibliage, or standing to admire our nearing vessel. 
In the back-ground were the neatly-painted houses 
receding into distance ; the spiry tops of poplars 
peering above the roofs, and marking the line of 
^e streets. To the right, were seen the winding 
waters of the East River, bounded on one side by 
wooded heights and the varied island shores, and 
on the other by quays and warehouses, scarce 
discernible through the forest of masts that were 
crowded as far as the eye could reach. Behind 
us stretched the broad expanse of the haY> whose 
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islets, crowned with turreted forts, their colour? 
streaming from their flag-stafifs, seemed to slumber 
on the still and glowing waters, in dark or sunny 
spots, as they variously caught or shunned the 
gaze of the sinking sun. Notwithstanding the 
pleasant, opulent, and airy appearance of the 
city, a European might be led to remark, that, if 
nature has done every thing for it, art, in the way 
of ornament, has as yet done little. Except the 
City Hall, there is not a public building worth 
noticing, but it presents what is far better^ streets 
of private dwellings, often elegant, and always 
comfortable. Turn where you will, successful 
industry seems to have fixed her abode. There 
are no dark alleys, whose confined and noisome 
atmosphere marks the presence of a dense and 
su£fering population *, no hovels, in whose ruined 
garrets, or dank and gloomy cellars, crowd the 
wretched victims of vice and disease, whom pe- 
nury drives to despair, ere she opens to them the 
grave. 

The street population of New York, according 
to Mr. Fearon, bears an aspect essentially different 
from that of London, or large English towns. One 
striking feature is in the number of blacks, many 
of whom are finely dressed, the females very ludi- 
crously so, showing a partiality to white muslin 
dresses, artificial flowers, and pink shoes. You 
meet but few well-dressed white ladies. The dress of 
the men is rather deficient in point of neatness 
and gentility. Their appearance, in common with 
that of the ladies and children^ is sallow, and 
what we should call unhealthy. To have colour 
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in the cheeks is an infallible criterion by which to 
be discovered as an Englishman. In a British 
town of any importance, you cannot walk along a 
leading street for half an hour without meeting 
with almost every variety in the size, dress, and 
appearance of the inhabitants; whilst, on the 
Contrary, here they seem all of one family ; and, 
though not quite a " drab-colour creation," the 
feelings they excite are not many degrees removed 
from the uninteresting sensations generated by 
that expression. 

There are a great number of excellent private 
dwellings, built of red painted brick, which gives 
them a peculiarly neat and clean appearance, but 
most of the streets are dirty ; in many of them, 
sawyers are preparing wood for sale, and all are 
infested with pigs. Upon the whole, a walk 
through New York will disappoint an English- 
man : there is, on the surface of society, a care- 
lessness, a laziness, an unsocial indifference, which 
freezes the blood and disgusts the judgment. An 
evening stroll along Broad-way, when the lamps 
are alight, will please more than one at noon-day. 
The shops will look rather better, but their pro- 
prietors will not greatly please : their cold indif- 
ference may be mistaken by themselves for inde- 
pendence, but no person of thought- and observa- 
tion will ever concede to them that they have 
selected a wise mode of exhibiting that dignified 
feeling. We disapprove most decidedly of the ob- 
sequious servility of the London shopkeepers, but 
are not prepared to go the length of those in 
New York, who stand with their hats on, or sit or 
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lie aloog their counters, smoking^ segars, and spit- 
ting in every direction, to a degree offensive to 
any man of decent feelings. 

Speaking of Philadelphia, Mrs«Wright observes, 
I never walked through the streets of any city with 
so much satisfaction. The neatness and clean- 
liness of all animate and inanimate things, houses, 
pavements, and citizens, is not to be surpassed. 
It has not, indeed, the commanding position of 
New York, which gives to that city an air of 
beauty and grandeur very imposing to a stranger, 
but it has more the appearance of a finished and 
long-established metropolis. I am not sure that 
the streets have not too many right angles and 
straight lines to be altogether pleasing to the eye, 
but they have so much the air of cheerfulness, 
cleanliness, and comfort, that it would be quite 
absurd to find fault with them. The side pave- 
ments are regularly washed every morning by the 
domestics of each house, a piece of out-door 
housewifery, by the way, which must be some- 
what mischievous to the ladies' thin slippers, but 
which adds much to the fair appearance, and, I 
doubt not, to the good health of the city. The 
brick walls, as well as the frame work of the 
houses, are painted yearly. The doors are usually 
white, and kept delicately clean, which, together 
with the broad slabs of white marble spread be- 
fore them, and the trees, now gay with their first 
leaves, which, with some intervals, line the pave- 
ments, give an air of cheerfulness and elegance to 
the principal streets quite unknown to the black 
and crowded cities of Europe. The public build- 
ings are all remarkable for neatness, and some for 
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pure and classic elegance. The State-house is an 
interesting object to a stranger, and doubtless a 
sacred shrine in the eyes of Americans. I know 
not but that I was a little ofiended to find stuffed 
birds, and beasts, and mammoth skeletons, filling 
the places of senators and sages. It had been in 
better taste, perhaps, to turn the upper rooms of 
this empty sanctuary into a library, instead of a 
museum of natural curiosities, or a mausoleum of 
dead monsters. 

The city of Baltimore is singularly neat and 
pretty ; it may even be called beautiful. Balti- 
more is not the least wonderful evidence of the 
amazing and almost inconceivable growth of this 
country. At the time of the revolution, but forty- 
five years since, this city, which now contains a 
population of sixty-five thousand, and has all the 
appearance of an opulent and beautiful metro- 
polis, comprised some thirty houses of painted or 
unpainted frame, with perhaps as many of logs 
scattered in their vicinity. Baltimore is spre^ 
over three gentle hills ; the streets, without shar- 
ing the fatiguing regularity and unvarying simi- 
larity of those of Philadelphia, are equally clean, 
cheerful, and pleasingly ornamented with trees; 
and the poplar, which in the country is offensive, 
not merely to the eye, but the understanding, 
being there destitute alike of beauty and utility, 
has a remarkably pleasing effect in a city, where 
its architectural form is in unison with the regu- 
larity and neatness which should every where pre- 
vail. You see here, as in Philadelphia, the same 
neat houses of well-made and well-painted brick ; 
the same delicately-white doors, with their shining 
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knockers and handles, and their steps of dean 
white marble, and windows with their green Ve- 
netian shutters. Considerable attention and ex- 
pense have also been bestowed upon the public 
edifices, which, however, are chiefly remarkable 
for neatness and conveniences, seldom making; 
pretensions to architectural beauty. 

Philadelphia was for a long time the chief city 
in the United States, but since the establishment 
of their independence, a new capital has been 
built. The name of Washington was given to it, 
in honour of the illustrious leader who had prin- 
cipally contributed to the success of his country- 
men in their struggle with Great Britain. This 
new metropolis is situated in the county of Co- 
lumbia, in Upper Georgia. The situation is plea- 
sant and salubrious, and it is laid out on a plan 
which, when completed, will render it one of the 
handsomest and most commodious cities in the 
world. The principal public buildings are, the 
capitol, the president's house, the buildings for 
the great departments of the national government, 
the general post-office, the navy yard, extensive 
barracks for marines, a jail, a theatre, a public 
library, four banks, and ten churches. All the 
houses already built are of brick and stone, and 
it is provided by law, that any that may in future 
he erected must be of the same materials. The 
Tiber, which is the principal stream that passes 
through the city, is to be collected in a grand re- 
servoir near the capitol, whence it will be carried 
in pipes to different parts of the city, while its 
surplus water will fall down in beautiful cascades, 
through the public gardens of the capitol, into a 
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canal. In 1814, Washington was taken by the 
British, who burned all the public edifices, but 
they have since been rebuilt and repaired. The 
present population of the city is estimated at from 
sixteen to seventeen thousand. 

It is not, however, in streets and buildings that 
the traveller through the United States must seek 
objects of interest. We have already remarked, 
that in America Nature has stamped a character 
of magnificence upon her works, and this charac- 
ter is fully developed in the scenery to be found 
in and near this part of the continent. Its noble 
rivers have justly attracted the attention, and 
claimed the admiration of all who have visited 
them. Of these, the Mississippi, the Ohio, and 
the St. Lawrence, are more particularly distin- 
guished. The first of these runs chiefly from 
north to south, receiving in its course many large 
rivers, scarcely inferior to the Rhine or the Da- 
nube, navigable almost from their sources, and lay- 
ing open the inmost recesses of this part of the 
great American continent. The Mississippi is 
supposed to take its rise from three or four springs 
which unite at about forty-six degrees of north 
latitude, and ninety-eight of west longitude. Its 
course extends above two thousand miles, com- 
prising iis continual flexions. On the westward, 
near the Falls of St. Anthony, it receives the river 
St. Pierre, or St. Peter ; and, in the same direc- 
tion, the Moingona. A little lower, the noble 
Missouri runs into it from the westward, the Ohio 
joining it from the eastward. At thirty-three 
degrees the White River and the Paniassas first 
join, and then pour their united streams into this 
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great receptacle of waters, which discharges itself 
into the sea by many openings. This grand 
river, after being joined by the Missouri, is about 
six miles in width, and continues its course south- 
erly, not any considerable stream falling into it, 
after the above, for between two and three hundred 
miles, when it is joined by the Ohio. The coan- 
try on each side the Mississipi to this part is ex- 
ceedingly fine, and the climate warm and Bgtp^^ 
able. The navigation of the Mississippi is 'vfay 
tedious, even in descending, as it is not dee^oted 
safe to sail down it during the night, the chaDnel 
being constantly encumbered by floating trees, 
which the winds tear from its banks, and preci- 
pitate into the water. The ascent is still more 
difficult and tedious. Proceeding northward from 
its mouth, the adjacent country is one continued 
level spot, covered with vast forests, which so en- 
tirely intercept the winds, as to cause a dead calm 
constantly to prevail, insomuch that, in this part, 
it usually requires a month to navigate twenty 
leagues only. When these forests cease, the re- 
mainder of the navigation is obstructed by strong 
currents, so that boats seldom advance farther 
than five or six leagues in the course of a day 
and night. 

The Ohio rises in several branches, some of 
which have their source in the vicinity of Lake 
Erie, and others within a few miles of Lake On- 
tario. It is also denominated the " Fair River," 
and is styled by Mr. Jefferson, " the most beau- 
tiful river on earth." This river is not acted on 
by tides, the copious efflux causing the waters 
constantly to proceed with rapidity towards the 
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mouthy so that ships cannot, withost great diffi- 
culty, navigate upward. The commercial benefits 
which these rivers yield, are on that account 
chiefly internal, a ready conveyance being fur- 
nished for the export of the productions of the 
country, but with an incapacity to bring back 
foreign produce in return. There is a consider- 
able variation in the quantity of water which fills 
the bed of this river at dmerent seasons of the 
0year; and when it becomes shallow, the depth of 
iv^ter at the fall, barely suffices to convey light 
boatM down the stream. The source of the great 
Canadian river, the Saint Lawrence, has never 
been traced, although it is known to have com- 
munication, by the lakes, with the interior of the 
country, to a vast extent. After a north-eastern 
course of many hundred miles, it discharges its 
waters into a large gulf, extending from forty-five 
degrees thirty minutes, to fifty-one degrees of 
north latitude ; the islands of Newfoundland and 
Cape Breton lying between it and the great Atlan- 
tic ocean. It is navigable for large ships as high 
as Quebec, four hundred miles from its mouth ; 
' but higher up, the navigation is impeded by rocks 
'-' and shoals. The other North American rivers, 
^ however inferior to those already described, and 
to those of South America, are still on the grand 
^ scale by which the face of that continent is so 
^ pre-eminently distinguished. 

Magnificent however, as are the rivers of North 
i^^ America, the southern half of the continent in this 
"^ respect has even the superiority ; but in her lakes, 
^' which might rather be termed inland seas, the 
^ former stands alone. These vast assemblages of 
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fresh water OHLy be said to belong, in an equal 
degree, to the United States, and to <3anada. 
They are supposed to contribute very considerably 
to the greater degree of cold felt in the northern 
parts of America, than in places in Europe situ- 
ated in the same latitude. Of these immense 
inland collections of water, the largest are lakes 
Superior, Huron, Ontario, Erie, and Michegan. 
The first of these is justly entitled to the distin- 
guished name it bears, not only because it is the* 
largest expanse of fresh water in the known worll, 
but because it has a much greater elevationHthan 
the other lakes of that country. Its circumference 
is estimated at about fifteen hundred miles ; but 
it has been observed by an intelligent navigator, 
Carver, that ** if it were coasted round, and the 
utmost extent of each of the bays taken, it would 
exceed sixteen hundred !** He coasted nearly 
twelve hundred miles on the north and eastern 
shores. " When it was calm,'' he observes, ** and 
the sun shone bright, I could sit in my canocj 
where the depth was upward of six fathoms, and 
could plainly see huge piles of stones at the bot- 
tom. The water at this time was pure and trans- 
parent as the air, and my canoe seemed as if it 
hung suspended in that element. It was impos- 
sible to look attentively, through this limpid me- 
dium, at the rocks beneath, for even a few minutes, 
without feeling the head swim, and the eyes no 
longer able to view the dazzling scene." Lake 
Superior is said to receive nearly forty rivers -and 
streams of water. Lake Huron is next in mag- 
nitude to Lake Superior, being about a thousand 
miles in circumference. Its shape is nearly trianr 
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gular ; and on its north side is an island nearly 
a hundred miles in extent from east to west, and 
about eight from north to south, called by the 
Indians Manatauliriy which signifies the abode of 
spirits. At the west point of the lake are the 
straits of Michillimackinac, which unite with lake 
Michigan ; and about fifty miles to the north-east 
of these straits are those of St. Mary, by which 
lake Huron communicates with lake Superior. 
They are about forty miles in length, and have 
■fclls, which are not, however, perpendicular, like 
those of Niagara, but the waters of which pass 
along a sloping bottom, and are on that account 
named the rapids. These are about three quar- 
ters of a mile in length, but not so impetuous as 
entirely to obstruct the navigation downward. 
Lake Erie extends about three hundred miles from 
west to north-east, and in its widest part is about 
seventy miles in breadth from north to south. Its 
navigation is more dangerous than that of the 
other lakes, on account of many high lands on its 
borders projecting into the waters, so that, when 
sudden storms arise, canoes and boats are fre- 
quently lost, there not being any place to afford 
shelter or retreat. Several islands near its western 
extremity are so infested by venomous snakes, 
that it is highly dangerous to land on them. 
Lake Michigan, to the west of lake Huron, is long 
and narrow, extending nearly two hundred miles 
from north-west to south-east, and having a 
breadth of forty miles from north to south. Lake 
Ontario is the smallest of the five great lakes. Its 
forai is nearly oval, its greatest length being from 
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north-east to south-west, and its circumference 
about six hundred miles. 

The Rock Bridge in Virginia, which gives name 
to the county in which it is situated, is one of the 
most sublime, as well as surprising productions 
of nature. It is on the ascent of a hill, which 
seems to have been cloven through its length by 
some great convulsion. It is in height two hun- 
dred and thirteen feet, about fifty feet in breadth 
at the bottom, and at the superior part abq|t 
ninety feet. The passage over it is about si^^ 
feet in width, and the thickness of the mass at 
the summit of the arch about forty feet. A portion 
of this thickness is constituted by a coat of earth, 
which affords growth to many large trees. The 
residue, with the hill on both sides, is solid rock 
of lime-stone. Although the sides of this bridge 
are provided in some parts with a parapet of fixed 
rocks, yet few persons have sufficient resolution 
to walk to them, and look over into the abyss. 
The passenger involuntarily falls on his hands, 
creeps to the parapet, and peeps over it. Look- 
ing down from this height, for the space of a 
minute, occasions a violent head -ache. If the 
view from above be so exquisitely painful as not 
long to be borne, that from beneath is delightful 
in the extreme. It is impossible for the emotions 
arising from the sublime to be felt in a greater 
degree than at this spot. The rapture of the 
spectator cannot be described, when h^ surveys 
an arch at once so beautiful, so elevated, and so 
light, springing up, as it were, to heaven ! This 
grand natural bridge affords a public and com- 
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modious passage over a valley, which cannot be 
crossed elsewhere for a considerable distance. 

There is something truly sublime in the water 
scenery of America ; her lakes, spreading into in- 
land seas, their vast, deep, and pure waters, reflect- 
ing back the azure of the heavens, untainted with 
a cloud ; her rivers collecting the waters of 
bills and plains interminable, rolling their massy 
volumes for thousands of miles, now broken into 
Jttitaracts to which the noblest cascades of the old 
nemisphere are those of rivulets, and then sweep- 
ing down their broad channels to the far-off ocean 
the treasures of a world. The lakes and rivers of 
this continent seem to despise all foreign auxiliaries 
of nature or art, and trust to their own unassisted 
majesty to produce effect upon the eye and the 
mind ; without alpine mountains or moss-grown 
ruins, they strike the spectator with awe. Extent, 
weight, depth — it is by these intrinsic qualities 
that they affect him ; their character is one of 
simple grandeur ; you stand upon their brink, or 
traverse their bosom, or gaze upon their rolling 
rapids and tumbling cataracts, and acknowledge 
at once their power and immensity, and your own 
insignificance and imbecility. 

Canada, divided into the two provinces of 
Upper and Lower, constitutes the principal por- 
tion of the dominions still possessed by the British 
in North America. Though such near neighbours 
to the inhabitants of the United States, those of 
Canada differ widely from the former in many re^ 
spects. The climate, the wild country which they 
have inhabited, and at first, their continual com^ 
munications with the aborigines, have ^ad power- 
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ful effects upon the character and habitudes of the 
great body of the Canadian people ; and in those 
portions of the country which are situated at a dis- 
tance from the cities, the manners of the inhabi- 
tants resemble more particularly those of the chil- 
dren of nature who were originally lords of the 
country. In a territory so long possessed by the 
French, before its subjugation by Great Britain, it 
is not surprising that the usages now in vogue 
should bear a strong similarity to those of France; 
in the building of their houses, in the distribution 
of the apartments, the same taste, the same ele- 
gance (if such expressions are allowable in such a 
matter,) are observed, as still are to be found in 
the various provinces of France, in spite of the 
great changes effected by the revolution. Even 
the furniture is almost precisely the same. The 
resemblance between the interior of a peasant's 
dwelling in Normandy, and on the banks of the 
St. Lawrence, is, to a practised eye, close and 
remarkable : with the exception of the flooring, 
which in Canada is always of wood, in France of 
bricks or flat stones, scarcely any difference is 
perceptible; the chimneys always in the centre 
of the building ; the partition between the kitchen 
and the large room in which the inhabitants dwell, 
at each end of which are the small sleeping apart- 
ments. 

The parts of Canada not situated near the towns, 
are chiefly inhabited by farmers. Their habita- 
tions are generally constructed of wood, though as 
the occupier becomes rich, he almost invariably 
changes his wooden for a stone house. For the 
number of the inhabitants they i^ usually laige 
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and commodious. . In the summer, from being low, 
they are generally uncomfortably warm; and in 
winter, by the aid of a stove, they are rendered 
conapletely uninhabitable by an European. The 
excessive heat in which the Canadian lives, within 
doors, is sufficient to kill any one, not from his in- 
fancy accustomed to that temperature. Without 
doors, however, the inhabitant bears with ease the 
piercing cold of the winter blasts, 

** Breasts the keen air and carols as he goes/' 

when any one, not a Canadian, would be com- 
pelled to take every possible precaution against its 
painful influence. The houses are seldom com^ 
posed of more than the ground-floor; they are 
con^Mcted sometimes of planks, sometimes of 
solicPtrees, and are universally whitewashed. They 
are generally surrounded by an irregular sort of 
garden, which produces quantities of fruit, vege- 
tables, and flowers, but in which the beautiful 
neatness of an English garden will be sought for 
in vain. The fence is formed of coarse pieces of 
split wood, the walks are but paths traced of ne- 
cessity, and without much reference to order ; and 
the whole, though it yields abundance and com- 
fort, yet adds little to tMfe beauty of the scene. It 
is almost entirely under the management of the 
women, who using, in place of a spade, a species 
of heavy hoe, called a pioche^ may be seen labour- 
ing with laudable industry during the parching 
days of summer, each in the little plot of ground 
she designates her garden, careless of the burning 
influence of the sun, and ignorant that, in other 
countries^ the toil she undergoes is deemed beyond 
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the reach of female strength. In the United States 
of America, at least in the northern and easterD 
states, such a sight is never seen ; there the wo> 
men take little or no part in the out-door work of 
the farm; and seldom appear abroad without a 
sun bonnet, to shade their face from the scorching 
rays of the sun. Although neatness, at least Cng- ^ 
lish neatness, is not to be found in the habitatkNW^.| 
of the Canadian peasantry, perfect cleanliness is 
every where apparent ; and, added to this lauda- 
ble quality, there is an unstinted sufficiency of the 
various articles of furniture required for comfort- 
able housekeeping. Beds, linen, and all the re^ 
quisite culinary utensils, every thing that is really 
wanted is found there in abundance. As in the 
circumstance of food, a high degree of comMLand 
enjoyment exists ; and though the means xnS^, to 
a delicate European, appear somewhat rude, the 
grand end of happiness is completely attained. 
Few of the amusements of the Canadians are pe- 
culiarly characteristic, except those of the winter. 
That season is chiefly spent in pleasure ; and the 
greater part of the population, at this period, cease 
from serious labour. The chief enjoyment of the 
inhabitants consist at this time in carioling and 
visitiug each other. As the people live, for the 
most part, each on his own farm, the distance be- 
tween neighbours becomes oftentimes too great for 
a pedestrian to go over with comfort ; the snow 
lying on the ground for at least five months in the 

J^ear, would also render walking unpleasant : a 
ight vehicle, called a cariole, is therefore univer- 
sally used. Church-going, visiting, purchasing, 
in short every journey, whether of pleasure or busi- 
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nessy is perfonned iu the cariole. Every farmer pos- 
sesses one, sometimes two or three ; and the farm 
horses being exceedingly active and light, draw his 
winter carriage. This cessation from labour also, 
during the greater part of the period, is a proof of 
the easy circumstances of the people, and not only 
fl^s there this rest from toil, but a constant round of 
Hkrties, and dancing, of which the whole people 
Bffre passionately fond. At these parties, an abun- 
r dance of good things is always visible. The people 
assemble not merely to see one another, but with a 
serious intention of enjoyingthemselves ; and to this 
enjoyment they wisely deem eating to be an abso- 
lutely necessary adjunct. Healthy and robust as 
they a^, it may easily be presumed, that the quan- 
tity of the. viands is an essential particular. Their 
eating, like their dancing, is no mock proceeding ; 
they dance with spirit, and they eat with vigour. 
At their weddings the same custom is prevalent ; 
a dance and feasting always succeed this happy 
event ; and not only one dance and one feasting, 
but most probably a dozen. The whole bridal pro- 
cession, in a long string of carriages is seen pass- 
ing from house to house, and each night, for, per- 
haps, a fortnight, renewing 'with unabated vigour, 
both the eating and the dancing. Thus passes the 
winter ; and with the summer labour returns. The 
out-door sports of the English have no parallel in 
Canada ; cricket, foot-ball, and the various gym- 
nastic sports, are there unknown, and the summer 
is almost entirely passed in labour. 

The scenery of Canada bears, in most respects, 
so strong a resemblance to that already described 
in the United States, that to treat of the former, 
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separately, would be little better than repetition. 
Canada, however, boasu one wonder of nature, 
so much superior to any thing else of the same 
kind in the world, that it must not be passed over 
without particular notice. We speak of the Falls 
of Niagara, in Upper Canada. The river of the 
same name takes its rise in the eastern extreniit^ 
of Lake Erie. Its breadth is nine hundred fei 
and its depth very considerable ; but its curred 
is so exceedingly strong and irregular, and its 
channel so frequently interpersed with rocks, that 
it is navigable for small boats only. Proceeding 
lower, the stream widens, the rocks gradually re- 
cede from the view, and the current, though 
strong, is smooth and regular. Howev^, one 
league above the cataracts, the scene is again 
changed, and the river so violently agitated, that 
a boat would be inevitably dashed in pieces, were 
it permitted to pass Fort Niagara, situated on its 
bank. So impetuously do the waves break among 
the rocks, that the mere sight of them, from the 
adjacent shore, is sufficient to strike terror in the 
spectator. As it approaches the falls, the stream 
rushes along, with redoubled fury, until it reaches 
the edge of the stupendous precipice, when it 
tumbles suddenly to the bottom, without meeting 
with any obstruction in its descent. It ought to 
be observed, that the water does not precipitate 
itself down the vast abyss in one entire sheet, but, 
being separated by islands, forms three distinct col- 
lateral falls. The greatest of these is situated on 
the north-west extremity of the river, and is most 
deserving of the attention of the spectator, as its 
grandeur is far superior to that of the adjacent 
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cataracts, although its height may be considerably 
less. As the extent of this fall can be ascertained 
by the eye only, it is impossible precisely to de- 
scribe its limits ; but its circumference is generally 
computed at one thousand eight hundred feet, 
somewhat more than one-third of a mile. The 
entire extent of the precipice, including the inter- 
<]aaediate islands, is four thousand and five feet. 
► The quantity of water precipitated from the falls 
is prodigious, amounting to 670,250 tons per 
minute ! For several miles beneath the precipice, 
the river is bounded on either side, by steep and 
lofty cliffs, composed of earth and rocks, which 
in most parts are perpendicular. The descent to 
the bottom of the falls is here accomplished by 
two ladders, formed of long pine-trees, with 
notches on their sides, on which the traveller 
rests his feet, and passes down amidst a variety 
of huge misshapen rocks and pendent trees, which 
seem to threaten him with instantaneous destruc- 
tion. The colour of the water as it descends per- 
pendicularly on the rocks, is occasionally a dark 
green, and sometimes a foaming brilliant white, 
displaying a thousand elegant variations, accord- 
ing to the state of the atmosphere, the height of 
the sun, or the force of the wind. A portion of 
the spray, resulting from the falls, frequently 
towers above the height, and literally mingles 
with the clouds ; while the remainder, broken in 
its descent by fragments of rocks, is in continual 
agitation. The noise, irregularity, and rapid de- 
scent of the stream, continue about eight miles 
farther ; and the river is not sufficiently calm to 
admit of navigation, till it reaches Queen's town. 
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To attempt an adequate description of these falls 
would be a fruitless task. Their wondrous realitj 
puts to flight the most sublime ideas of antia- 
Dating fancy, and overpowers the soul of an intel- 
ligent spectator, with such enthusiastic feelings as 
can never be rightly conceived, unless by those 
who have, on some occasion, contemplated a simi- 
lar scene. *_ 
Of Mexico, although so long subject to Euro- 
peans, we have, till recently, had but few ac- 
counts, at least from English travellers. The 
jealousy and bad faith of the Spaniards, while they 
retained the sovereignty of the country, presented 
indeed considerable discouragements. Since the 
establishment of independent states in this part of 
North America, and the consequent increase of 
commercial relations with Great Britain, these ob- 
stacles no longer exist, and the number of Mexican 
tourists has been considerable. Of these one of 
the most amusing is unquestionably Mr. Bullock, 
whose " Six Months in Mexico " is full of inter- 
esting details. Of the magnificence of the capital, 
he speaks in the highest terms, and he was the 
more struck and delighted with it, as nothing was 
farther from his expectations, the approach of it 
being altogether of a different character. How- 
ever, he continues, when I once really found my- 
self in the city of Mexico, whatever 1 had hitherto 
seen of regularity and largeness of streets, size and 
grandeur of churches and houses, was here, I con- 
fess, surpassed, and I felt at once, as by magic, 
amply repaid for all the dangers and troubles I had 
undergone. Many of the streets are nearly two 
miles in length, perfectly level and straight, and 
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with the ends terminating in the view of the moun- 
tains that surround the valley. The houses are 
chiefly of a uniform height, generally of three sto- 
ries, highly decorated and ornamented, with two 
rows of balconies of wrought iron painted or gilt, 
and some of bronze. The stories are very lofty, 
the apartments being from fifteen to twenty feet in 
Jieight. The first or ground floor is entered by a 
pair of large folding gates, ornamented with bi-onze, 
often thirty feet in height. These lead into the 
court yard, surrounded by the house, filled with 
trees and flowers, producing a very pleasing effect, 
and having a gallery to each floor, offering so 
many separate promenades under shelter from the 
sun and rain. The lower apartments are generally 
occupied by the porter and other servants ; the 
floor above is often let off ; but the highest, which 
is the principal, is inhabited by the family them- 
selves, having a separate stone staircase, of great 
magnificence, leading to it. Nothing can be bet- 
ter calculated than these residences for the de- 
lightful climate of a country where change of tem- 
perature is scarcely known, where perennial spring 
for ever reigns, where fire places are never seen, 
and where it is even scarcely necessary to have 
glass windows to exclude the night-air from the 
bed-rooms. All that is requisite is a strong roof 
to protect you from the heavy rains that occur at 
certain seasons, and lofty rooms to aflbrd a free 
circulation of the air ; and certainly nothing can 
be better adapted for this purpose than the style of 
architecture introduced by the Spaniards into 
Mexico. The fronts of the houses are, in general, 
either white, crimson, brown, or light green, painted 
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in distemper, and having a pleasing appearance, 
and the dryness of the atmosphere is such, that 
they retain their heauty unimpaired for many years. 
Numbers, too, are entirely covered with glazed 
porcelain, iu a variety of elegant designs and pat- 
terns, often with subjects from scriptural history, 
giving the whole a rich appearance, quite difierent 
from any thing of the kind in Europe. The walls 
of their great stair-cases are frequently covered in 
the same manner, and mixed with a profusion of 
gilding, which, in contrast with the blue and white 
porcelain, has really a splendid effect. The roofs 
are all nearly flat, and bricked, and many of them 
are covered with flowers, affording a pleasant place 
of resort in a fine evening, as the prospect is de- 
lightful, and the air refreshing and uncontaminated 
by smoke. Owing to this species of ornament, the 
city, seen from an elevation, presents a far more 
beautiful appearance than any of those of Europe, 
where the red-tiled deformed roofs, and shapeless 
stacks of chimnies, are the principal features in the 
prospect. Indeed, no place affords so many in- 
teresting points for a panoramic view, indepen- 
dently of its own intrinsic beauty, its interesting 
architecture, its houses with their light balconies, 
covered with parterres of shrubs and flowers, its 
situation in the grand valley of Mexico, with its 
sea-like lakes, surrounded by snow-capped vol- 
canic mountains, the highest in New Spain. The 
Plaza Major, or grand square, of Mexico, is one of 
the finest areas that exists. The east side is occu- 
pied by the grand cathedral and the parishchurch ; 
the north by the splendid palace of the viceroy ; 
the south by a fine row of houses, in the centre of 
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which is the palace built by Cortez, and the west 
has a range of buildings, with a piazza in front, 
consisting of the public offices, many good shops, 
granaries, &c. The pleasing effect of this grand 
square is, however, much injured by the introduc- 
tion of a paltry building called the Parian, a kind 
of market or bazaar, held principally, I believe, by 
the Spanish shopkeepers. The palace or govern- 
ment house is a truly magnificent edifice. It is 
nearly square, its front measuring several hundred 
feet. In its interior are four large square courts, 
over which most of the public offices are distri- 
buted, as well as the prison, the mint, the barracks, 
botanic garden, &c. But the present state of the 
city exhibits a shadow only of the grandeur it once 
possessed. The period of its greatest splendour, 
wealth, and luxury, may be placed within the first 
century from its conquest by Cortez. The present 
internal decorations but ill accord with the magni- 
ficent houses and palaces on which so many thou- 
sands must have been lavished, ^nd prove at once 
the poverty of the present Mexicans and the wealth 
of their predecessors The massive silver tables 
stair-cases, and chandeliers, &c. have all disap- 
peared ; the profusion of jewels and extravagant 
equipages are no longer to be seen in the streets, 
and the great body, even of people of the highest 
rank, of the present day, reminds us in nothing of 
the authenticated descriptions of the inhabitants of 
the same place by writers two centuries ago. 

The places of divine worship, and other religious 
establishments, in this city, yield to none in point 
of number, extent, or in the richness of their en- 
dowments ; the cathedral of Mexico is famed for 
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its splendour and riches, and deserves its high re- 
putation. It is about five hundred feet long, in- 
cluding a building behind the altar, and stands in 
the great square occupying the site of the grand 
temple of the ancient Mexicans ; most of theii 
idols or gods, i^hich were of stone, and of consi- 
derable size and weight, are said to be buried un- 
der its foundations, and below the pavement of the 
square. There are, in the apartments adjoining 
the cathedral, allegorical and sacred subjects, 
pictures of a prodigious size, and of considerable 
skill in their composition and design, though few 
of them are executed by masters held in estimation 
in Europe. The high altar and its appendages 
are enclosed by a massive railing, of great extent, 
of cast metal, said to have been founded in China, 
from models sent from Mexico. The figures 
which ornament it are very numerous, but of mean 
execution and design. The metal, resembling 
brass, is considered to be of such value, on ac- 
count of the gold it contains, that a silversmith of 
Mexico is said to have made an offer to the Bi- 
shop to construct a new rail of solid silver, of the 
same weight in exchange for it. Divine service 
is celebrated here with great magnificence. Mass 
is regularly said every half-hour, from day light 
till one o'clock, exclusive of the high mass, and 
other occasional masses. In no place are reli- 
gious ceremonies observed with greater pomp or 
splendour. The procession which Mr. Bullock 
saw from this cathedral far exceeded, in order and 
regularity, in the grandeur of the vestments, in the 
costliness and value of the sacred ornaments, and 
in the profusion of gold and silver, any thing that 
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t^e had ever before witnessed. Many waiters have 
t»een lavish of their encomiums on the kccommo-*- 
Nations for travellers in the different parts of Mex- 
loo. Mr. Bullock does not coincide in this opinion, 
SLXid from the description which he has given us of 
one of the best inns that he met with, at Santa 
f e, on his road from Vera Cruz to Mexico, he 
3.ppears to have had s^e reason for his dissent. 
The Posada, in whicn^he was to pass the night 
proved, he says, to be neither more nor less than 
SI large shed thatched with leaves or reeds, partly 
inclosed like a bird cage, and freely admitting the 
air ; it was so little barricadoed as to allow what- 
ever passes within to be seen from without ; and 
the roof projected very considerably over the sides. 
Under this projection, continues Mr. Bullock, and 
in the open air, several travellers had laid them- 
selves down for the night. Our baggage was 
placed in the interior : and when we enquired 
where we were to lodge, we were conducted to the 
same place, and told that unless we had beds of 
our own we must repose on the floor ; indeed no- 
thing was furnished but shelter from the rain, and 
Indian corn for the cattle. For ourselves we with 
difficulty procured some planks on which to place 
our mattrasses, and after making a scanty meal of 
what we had brought, for bad water and a little 
bread were all that the house afforded, we prepared 
to go to rest, hoping that the fatigue we had gone 
through would act as a soporific. Several persons 
with some children were in the same room with 
us, in a sort of gallery that projected over the in- 
closure. Our mules and those of other travellers 
were fastened on the outside, while numerous dogs 
VOL. iir. Q 
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belonginff to the bouse, as well as those attached 
to the diiFerent conveyances of the trayelios. 
were mingled with their masters, and kept up such 
an incessant barking as rendered sleep impossible. 
We had the horses close to our beads champing 
Indian com ; the mules kicking and fighting ; the 
muleteers cursing ; intolerable and sufiTocating 
heat. The braying of asses, the singing and 
stinging of musquitos, and the biting of myriads of 
fleas, completed the comforts of what has been 
called an Inn. How did I pray for a glass of 
water to moisten my parched and feverish lips ; 
how did I long for an English bam or hay loft ; 
for either would have been a paradise to this spot. 
To leave it, however, would have been to have in- 
curred the risk of being devoured by the surround- 
ing dogs. Day-light at length brought us relief, 
and, clearing our persons as well as we were able, 
we reloaded our carriage, and proceeded on a 
better road than heretofore, it having in some parts 
been carried at considerable labour and expense, 
over morasses which would otherwise have been 
impassable. This was the dry season, so that the 
ground and many of the trees were quite bare ; 
but where the waters remained (and we travelled 
over such a tract for some miles) the most lux- 
uriant and magnificent plants appeared in full ve- 
getation, and formed the strongest contrast to the 
sterility we had passed. In several beautiful situa- 
tions, at short distances from the road, we ob- 
served Indian huts neatly built, covered with the 
leaves of the palm, and lined with mats. Near 
one Indian hut we saw hanging the skin of a 
Mexican cat recently killed ; and near another, 
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that of an animal commonly called the . Puma or 
American lion, whicK showed that it would not be 
quite safe to travel through this country unarmed 
or in the night. The birds throughout this day's 
journey were very tame, and we shot some, but as 
we had no means of preserving them, they were 
lost. We passed several districts which had been 
set on fire for the purposes of destroying the rank 
grass and fertilizing the land, and the flames spread 
with great rapidity ; on the outskirts we observed 
several vultures waiting for the animals that might 
be driven out by the fire, and upon their appear- 
ance pouncing upon, and devouring them with 
their characteristic voracity. We saw many dif- 
ferent species of eagles, numerous and beautiful 
hawks, various crows, cuckoos, &c. all of which 
suffered us to approach them within pistol shot. 
The Virginia nightingale, with plumage much more 
resplendently scarlet than is found in the United 
States, was constantly passing like a meteor be* 
fore our sight, and the contrast of its rich colours 
with the fine green foliage was very striking. 
About one o'clock we arrived at rather a consider- 
able Indian village, in which was a church thatched 
like a house. We took shelter from the burning 
sun, under the roof, and unpacked the provisions 
we had brought with us. Mass was just over, 
and we were surrounded by Indians of all ages 
and of both sexes, whose curiosity was greatly ex- 
cited by our appearance and dining appurtenances. 
They seemed an innocent and harmless people, 
behaved themselves with great propriety, and 
were highly delighted with some provisions and 
wine which we gave them. One old man in 
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{Mirticolar, shewed a great indination for my liat, 
aod made me an offer of four dollars for it. Id 
this village was an unfinished building of consi- 
derable size, and some architectural beauty ; all 
that I could learn of it was, that it was called the 
Fabric, that it had been begun by a gentleman a 
few years since, and left uncompleted. We after- 
wards passed along a very indifierent road throng 
a country miserably sterile and burnt up; but 
upon descending a hill, another sudden change 
appeared, the country became again fertile in vege- 
tation, and the road good, being cut through a 
rock, and having a regular and substantial foun- 
dation of masonry. The magnificent bridge, called 
the King's bridge now presented itself. It crosses 
a rapid river of considerable size, rushing through 
a deep ravine, bordered on each side by high pre- 
cipitous rocks, which being crowned and flanked 
with cannon, make it one of the strongest military 
posts between the Atlantic and the capital of New 
Spain. We had a pleasant ramble along the bor- 
ders of the beautiful river, in which we bathed. 
Grateful for the refreshment the delicious stream 
afforded, we would willingly have recorded its 
name but the only designation the iuhabitanU 
could give was that of River of the Bridge. Pass- 
ing rather a better night than before, we departed 
at day- light by a good road ; and at the end of 
the village saw some fine cows, the first we had 
seen in America. On a rising hill, a couple of 
large deer crossed our path within half gun-shot. 
At two o'clock we reached a respectable village, 
with a river and a bridge called the Queen's 
bridge. It possessed the best l^gpf accommo- 
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dation we had yet met with ; the building had 
stone walls and a tiled roof, and we were shown into 
a room in which was a table and some chairs. As 
our provisions were nearly exhausted, we procured 
a good omelet of eggs and bacon. The house had 
some pretensions to elegance ; a cloth was spread, 
which, though none of the cleanest, was a luxury 
i¥e had not seen before ; on removing it, the good 
lad who waited put us all to the blush, for, bending 
in the act of adoration, which we had neglected to 
do, he deliberately returned thanks to the Supreme 
Being for the repast. From this place the coun- 
try was wretched, and in some places the travelling 
so exceedingly bad, that our jaded cattle could 
scarcely move the empty vehicle from which we 
. were compelled to descend ,^ till at length we 
. reached a paved road. But even with this advan- 
tage we were obliged to stop short of our intended 
place of rest, and to put up with such wretched 
accommodation, that even the water was not fitted 
z to quench our thirst, after this day's toil and suf- 
. fering from intense heat. As we proceeded, the 
;-: country greatly improved in appearance, the air 
t was perceptibly better, our spirits began to revive, 
>;; and soon, to our very great satisfaction, we disco- 
[ vered woods of oak. The face of vegetation was 
re now also entirely changed, and we were reminded 
r? of the finest parts of Europe, which the prospect 
r^ here would have rivalled but for the want of water, 
L|f for neither river nor lake were to be seen. We 
;$ passed along a fine paved road, bordered by the 
ib^ most luxuriant trees and shrubs of every form aiu) 
4 hue, the whole of which were new to us. It might 
4 be compared to a ride through an extensive park 
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in Europe, having its roads bounded by a succes- 
sion of the finest exotic trees and plants to be 
found in our hot-houses and conservatories. On 
reaching the summit of a hill, we discovered the 
beautiful city of Xalapa before us. We were driven 
to the principal inn, and, as usual, found only 
empty rooms for our reception ; a table was, how- 
ever, supplied, and benches were placed for our 
beds. We were served with a good Spanish din- 
ner, and felt as much at home as our situation 
would permit. One of my companions having 
brought a letter of introduction to a widow lad? 
here, she consented to receive us into her family ; 
and much preferring this to an inn, we took advan- 
tage of the opportunity, and experienced the 
greatest civility and attention. Our apartments 
were airy and pleasant, on the ground floor, look- 
ing into the square court, stocked with blooming 
flowers, and roses as fine as those of Europe, the 
latter being the only plant with which we were ac- 
quainted. Xalapa, or Jalapa, from which the 
well-known drug takes its name, was, till within 
the last century, the great mart of New Spain for 
European goods. AH merchandize arriving at 
Vera Cruz, the unhealthiness of which place pre- 
vented merchants from stopping there, was brought 
on mules to the great annual fair held in this city, 
and attended by all the traders of this part of the 
world. The opening of the grand mart took place 
amid much form and religious ceremony ; prayers 
and processions were made by the clergy for the 
success of trade, but they expected some remuner- 
ation for this service, and the numerous churches 
and rich religious establishments amply attest the 
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liberality of the merchants. The city at present 
is said to contain 13,000 inhabitants; but at the 
time of the fair it was crowded to excess. It is 
probably decreasing in population, though still a 
very handsome place. It has many two-storied 
houses, built after the old Spanish manner, form- 
ing a square, and enclosing a court planted with 
trees and flowers, and having a well or fountain. 
The roofs are tiled, projecting from the sides, 
sheltering the houses from the sun in hot weather, 
and keeping them dry in the rainy season. Many 
are furnish^ with glass windows, and most have 
an ornamental grating in front of such as are on 
the ground floor : these admit a free circulation of 
air, for the climate is so delightful as seldom to 
require their being closed. There are stiil eight 
churches, built in a mixed style of architecture ; 
they are kept clean and the interior highly deco- 
rated with carving, gilding, and painting. The 
high altar of the cathedral is of silver, and the 
wadls are covered with gilt ornaments. There are 
eleven other altars ; and the service is performed 
in an orderly and impressive manner. I attended 
high mass on Sunday, which vras very splendid. 
A great proportion of the congregation were In- 
dians, who had come to market, and it was really 
a pleasing sight to observe with what attention 
and devotion this simple and innocent people, the 
descendants of cannibal ancestors performed their 
fervent acknowledgments to the Creator. The 
shops and warehouses do not make a showy ap- 
pearance, as it is not the custom to expose articles 
of merchandize in the windows. Xalapa is justly 
celebrated for the excellence of its washing r ^- 
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deed many of the inhabitants of Vera Cruz se&d 
their linen hither to undergo the cleansing process. 
Near one of the entrances is a fountain of tk 
purest water, supplying a public wash-house, 
called Techacupa, in which one hundred and for- 
ty-four persons can be employed at the same 
time. Each laundress is furnished with a ccmstant 
stream from this fountain, conveyed by pipes to a 
stone vessel, in which the linen is first soaked ; 
added to this there is a flat stone, on which they 
wash, and this constitutes the whole apparatus. 
The operation is performed with cold water and 
soap, and the linen is rubbed by the hand as in 
England. Of the people I can give no very satis- 
factory account. They are the very patterns of 
politeness, full of compliments, and professing that 
their houses are at your serviee, though they seldom 
ask you in. Of the ladies strangers see btit iittle : 
they do not often appear in the public streets ; 
when they do, they are in the same habits as at 
church ; but in their houses they are gay, sprightly, 
and affable. We were introduced to several re- 
spectable families in Xalapa, and spent many plea- 
sant evenings with them : lively conversation, 
music, and dancing, filled up hours that might 
otherwise have passed heavily. On the first even- 
ing of my being in their society, I observed a 
smoke rising above the head of a lady who was 
playing on the piano-forte ; and on going nound to 
ascertain the cause, I found Uiat, notwithstanding 
h^r engagement at the instrument, she did not 
forego her segar, but was puffing the fumes away 
in volumes from mouth and nostrils ! 

On the road from Xalapa to Mexico, about seven 
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or eight leagues from the fonner city, Mr. Bullock 
and his companions entered the region of pines, 
and travelled through a volcanic crater ; the whole 
coimtry for leagues was an entire mass of cinder, 
lava, and pumice, piled up in every form that can 
be conceived, and still remaining in the same state 
as when first left by the dreadful explosion of some 
unknown volcano : in some places, huge pinnacles 
threatening to fall and crush the passing traveller; 
in others, the liquid lava seems to have burst like 
an immense bubble leaving arches of solid crust, 
from sixty to eighty feet high, and three or four 
thick, all hollow underneath, and spread at the 
bottom with loose cinders. This valley is bounded 
on the left by a ridge or wall of immense height, 
as if the great flood of melted matter had been 
chilled and stopped in its course. In some parts, 
it seemed as if the lava and scoria had been in part 
decomposed ; and in these, several species of aloes, 
yncca, and other strange and picturesque plants, 
were thriving luxuriandy. In other places thou^ 
sands of trunks of huge trees dead and crumbling 
into dust, added still greater wildness to this scene 
of desolation. Still farther on the left, the moun- 
tain of pines of extraordinary size, and other 
mountains covered with stunted oaks, served by 
oonbrast to exhibit the picture of this tremendous 
lookinff and savage region with greater force. 

To roe natural history of Mexico, Mr. Bullock 
directed much (^ his attention, and more particu* 
larly to the animated part of the creation. He in<- 
forms us, that thc'country possesses a fine breed of 
light, active, spirited small horses, which are used 
for the saddle only ; some are of great ^^^BaiitViand 
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well broken in, being extremely elegant in their 
paces, and very sure footed. The men excel those 
of most countries in the art of riding and manag- 
ing these noble animals ; but the usage they receive 
is very different from that in Europe, for they are 
scantily fed, poorly lodged, and hardly treated. 
Their principal food is chopped straw, the leaves 
and stalks of the maize or Indian corn, and 
whilst working, the grain of the maize, and some- 
times barley. Good green oats are found in the 
neighbourhood of Xaiapa, but they are never given to 
the horses while they are in their ripe or dried state. 
Whilst on a journey they are not suffered to drink : 
very few are shod, and those that are have seldom 
more than two shoes. Their saddles and accou- 
trements are very large and heavy : they are easy 
and safe for the rider, but it is a rare thing to see 
a horse return from a journey without a sore back. 
Nothing on entering the kingdom of Mexico strikes 
the newly arrived European as more ridiculous than 
the huge, heavy, unwieldy trappings with which the 
peasants encumber these useful animals. An im- 
mense saddle, with large skins dressed with the 
hair on, hangs down to the horse's knees in front, 
whilst a heavy petticoat-like covering of stiff jack- 
ed leather, incloses the whole hinder parts in a 
most uncomfortable manner, as far as the haunches, 
where it terminates in a heavy deep fringe of iron, 
resembling a bundle of jack chains, whose jingling 
noise, and the uneasy capers it causes the torment- 
ed animals to make, seem to constitute the princi- 
pal felicity of their riders. 

Mules are universally preferred in this country 
for drawing carriages of every description, as well 
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as for transporting goods, and for travelling long 
joumies, being stronger, and capable of enduring 
more fatigue and privations than the horse. To 
the carriages used by the nobility and gentry in 
Mexico, and the other principal cities, two hand- 
some mules only are used, yoked with singularly 
elegant harness ; but the heavy clumsy travelling 
carriages on the public roads are usually drawn by 
eight or nine mules, and driven by two postillions. 
These vehicles, when laden for a journey with the 
household furniture, beds, provision, &c., which 
custom renders it necessary to carry with you, 
make such an appearance as an Englishman can 
have no conception of. Each article has to be 
unladen every night, and carried into a room, 
there to remain till the morning, when all must 
be again repacked and reloaded, an operation 
which often requires two hours. From the time 
of being yoked to the carriage to their finishing of 
a journey, sometimes of from forty to fifty miles, 
do these patient animals continue their unceasing 
exertions over wretched roads, in the hottest sun, 
without tasting food or even a drop of water. 
Neither horses nor mules, except those belonging 
to the great, are ever dressed, but they have a 
custom of washing them, on their day's labour 
being finished, by sprinkling them copiously with 
cold water, an operation which they consider to be 
very refreshing and beneficial to their health. 

Asses are common in Mexico, but they are not 
so fine and large as in the south of Europe ; they 
are employed in large droves for conveying bur- 
thens, but are not so usually met on the great 
roads as mules. Prodigious herds of homed cat- 
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tie are seen grazing in all the great plains : they 
appear almost exactly like the black cattle in the 
southern part of Scotland ; but the resemblance is 
chiefly in the exterior. The beef is in general 
hard and dry, but this may probably arise from 
the slovenly and injudicious manner in which the 
butchers perform their office, as well as from the 
mode of cooking. Early in the morning great 
numbers of cows with their calves are seen in the 
streets, when the warm milk is sold as wanted. 
Butter is dear and not of the finest quality ; it is 
principally bought by the Indians, rolled up very 
neatly in the leaves which cover the heads of the 
Indian corn or maise. The sheep here are rather 
handsome in appearance, but they are not of a 
valuable kind. They have long slender limbs and 
large horns ; their wool, perhaps for want of atten- 
tion, is not fine, and the mutton is lean and taste- 
less to those accustomed to the flavour of our fine 
English breeds. Flocks of goats are common iii 
the mountains ; and, in the months of April and 
May, the markets are consequently well supplied 
with kid, which is little inferior to lamb. Fine 
breeds of pigs are kept by many persons of wealth, 
as an article of trade, in the city of Mexico ; and 
the care and attention paid to their cleanliness and 
comfort so far exceed anything I have witnessed 
elsewhere, that the mode of treatment would well 
deserve to be imitated by our own farmers, brewers, 
distillers, &c., and others, by whom lai^ numbers 
of these valuable animals can be conveniently kept. 
In Mexico, the premises where the business is car- 
ried on, are extensive ; consisting in general of a 
good dwelling-house, with a shop, slaughter. 
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house» and places for singeing the pigs ; large bowls 
for rendering the lard ; salting and drying-roomsy 
with wooden-bins for containing the rendered fat, 
which is an article of great consumption in Spanish 
cookery, being used as a substitute for butter. 
There is also a soap-manufactory, in which the 
offal fat is manufactured, and apartments where 
the blood is made into a kind of black-pudding 
and sold to the poor. Behind all these are the 
styes for the hogs, generally from eight hundred to 
one thousand in number, which occupy a consi*- 
derable range of well-built sheds, about thirty feet 
deep, with the roofs descending very low, and hav- 
ing the entrance through low arches, before which 
is an open space, the whole length of the yard, 
and about twenty-four feet wide, and in the centre is 
a kind of aqueduct, built of stone and filled 
with clean water, supplied from a well at the 
end of the premises. The hogs can only put their 
noses into this water through holes in the wall, 
which prevents their dirtying it, as it passes 
through the whole division of the yard. This is 
the only liquid given them, and their food is maize 
or Indian corn, slightly moistened and scattered 
at stated hours on the ground, which, in the yard 
as well as the place where they sleep, is kept per- 
fectly dry and clean. They are attended by In- 
dians with every possible care ; there is a cold 
bath on the premises, which they are obliged fre- 
quently to use, as cleanliness is considered essen- 
tial to their acquiring that enormous load of fat 
from which^the principal profit is derived. Their 
ease and comfort seem also in every respect to be 
studiously attended to ; and the occupation of twa 
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Indian lads will cause a smile on the countenance 
of the reader, when he is informed that they are 
employed from morning till night in settling any 
disputes or little bickerings that may arise among 
the happy inhabitants of this community, eitlier 
in respect to rank or condition, and in singing 
them to sleep. The boys are chosen for the 
strength of their lungs, and their taste and judg- 
ment in delighting the ears and lulling the senses 
of this amiable harmonic society; they succeed 
each other in chaunting during the whole day, to 
the great delight and gratification of their bristly 
audience, who seem fully to appreciate the merits 
of the performers. The breed of dogs in Mexico 
seems to be entirely left to chance : a few Spanish 
pointers are to be seen, but the rest are a mixed 
mongrel race of every description, of which some 
are large and kept as house dogs. Every village 
swarms with them; they are a perfect nuisance 
from their numbers, and being always prowling 
about loose, travellers can scarcely pass a village 
or house in the night but they rush out, and by 
their noise alarm and sometimes even s^ze the 
horses. A very curious and diminutive species of 
wild dog is found in the mountains to the north- 
east of Durrango. The animals of this breed are 
only eight or nine inches long, in form something 
like a greyhound, with large high projecting fore- 
head, long ears, and a long tail. They burrow in 
the ground, and are said (which, if true, is very 
extraordinary) to feed on grass and other vegetable 
substances. They are sometimes brought to Mex- 
ico, and when domesticated and improved in their 
food, they increase in size. Mexico produces an 
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animai which seems to connect the wolf, fox^ and 
dog : it is called the cocyot^y and is about two- 
thirds the size of the wolf, which it greatly resem- 
bles in shape and colour. Whilst travelling, I 
have frequently heard the clamorous cries of these 
creatures in the night, when hunting in concert in 
large packs. They are destructive to lambs, 
poultry, &c., but never attack man. You some- 
times see them near the road side when travelling 
in the day ; they will suffer you to approach al- 
most within gun-shot, and then they move off 
very deliberately. 

That beautiful animal production, the humming 
bird, abounds in Mexico, and Mr. Bullock has 
availed himself of his residence in that country to 
enter very fully into the subject of this diminutive 
favourite of Nature. Before the time of Colum- 
bus, it was unknown to the Old World. Though 
it abounds more in the warm regions, it is, how- 
ever, dispersed over every part of America and its 
islands, and in almost every climate, for it is found 
during the summer months in Hudson's Bay and 
Canada^ There is not, it may safely be asserted, 
in all the productions of the varied works of na- 
ture, any tribe that can bear a comparison, for 
singularity of form, splendour of colour, or num- 
ber and variety of species, with this the smallest 
of the feathered creation. In Mr. Bullock's first 
collection, the variety of different species amounted 
to nearly a hundred, and every day brought him 
acquainted with more. In Jamaica, he procured 
the smallest species known, which is considerably 
less than some of the bees ; and in Mexico, he 
found many new species, whose splendid colours 
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glow with a brilliancy and lastre not surpassed by 
any with which we were previously acquainted. 
It has been a subject of much regret that the na« 
tural history and manners of the numerous species 
which compose this extraordinary little family, 
should be almost unknown ; Mr. Bullock appears 
to have paid all the attention in his power towards 
supplying this deficiency, although he candidly 
acknowledges that much is still wanting^. The 
first he ever saw alive of these minute creatures, 
was in the yard of the house of Mr. Miller, in 
Kingston, Jamaica. The little animal had taken 
his station on a twig of a large tamarind tree, 
which was close to the house, and overspread part 
of the yard; where, perfectly indifferent to the 
number of persons constantly passing within a 
few yards of him, he spent most of the day. 
There were few blossoms on the tree, yet he most 
pertinaciously kept absolute possession of his do- 
minions ; for the moment any other bird, though 
ten times as large as himself, approached near his 
tree, he attacked him most furiously, and drove 
him off, always returning to the same twig that he 
had before occupied, which he had worn quite 
bare of leaves for the space of three or four inches 
by constantly perching on it. I often, says Mr, 
Bullock, approached within a few feet of him, 
observing, with pleasure, his tiny operation of 
dressing and pluming his feathers, and listening 
to his weak, simple, and 'often repeated note. I 
could easily have caught him, but was unwilling 
to destroy so interesting a little visitant who had 
afforded me so much pleasure. The various in- 
dividuals of this charming little raqe are, as I 
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have observed, scattered over the whole American 
continent and its islands ; every district and island 
producing its local inhabitants. In Mexico, the 
species are numerous, and mostly new and unde« 
scribed. Near the capital, on my arrival, scarcely 
one was to be seen ; but, in the months of May 
and June, numbers were found in the botanic 
garden in the centre of the city, and, by offering 
a reward to the Indians, many were brought to me 
alive. I had at one time nearly seventy in cages, 
which, with attention and care, I kept living for 
some weeks; and, could I have devoted my whole 
time to them, I had no doubt of the possibility of 
bringing them alive to Europe. The accounts of 
their being so fierce and untameable as to beat 
themselves to death when confined, are not true ; 
no bird is more easily reconciled to its new situa- 
tion. It is true they are seldom off the wing, but 
they never strike themselves against the cage, nor 
the glass of a window ; they remain as it were 
suspended in the air, in a space barely sufficient 
for them to move their wings, and the humming 
noise proceeds entirely from the surprising velocity 
with which they perform the motion, by which 
they keep their bodies in the air apparently mo- 
tionless for hours together. It is probable the 
whole of them feed on insects ; numbers I am 
certain do so, having watched them attentively 
in the botanic garden at Mexico in pursuit of 
their minute prey ; and in the yard of the house 
in which I resided at Themascaltepec, one of 
them took entire possession of a pomegranate tree 
in blossom, on which he sat for the whole day, 
catching the small flies that came to the flowqrs, 
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There is little doubt that, with a supply of tbis 
food, as well as syrup, honey, &c. they might be 
kept alive in large cages. Although, like the robin 
and other birds of Europe, they are in a state of na- 
ture extremely tenacious of any intrusion of their 
own species on their dominions, yet in captivity, 
when several kinds have been confined together, I 
never observe*d the least inclination to quarrel. 
The house I resided in at Xalapa for several weeks 
on my return to Vera Cruz, was only one story 
high, inclosing, like most of the Spanish houses, 
a small garden in the centre, the roof projecting 
six or seven feet from the walls, covering a walk 
all round, and leaving a small space only between 
the tiles and the trees which grew in the centre. 
From the edges of these tiles to the branches of 
the trees in the garden, the spiders had spread 
their innumerable webs so closely and compactly 
that they resembled a net. I have frequently 
watched with much amusement the cautious pere- 
grination of the humming-bird, who, advancing 
beneath the web, entered the various labyrinths 
and cells in search of entangled Hies, but as the 
larger spiders did not tamely surrender their booty, 
the invader was often compelled to retreat ; being 
within a few feet, I could observe all their evolu- 
tions with great precision. The active little bird 
generally passed once or twice round the court, as 
if to reconnoitre his ground, and commenced his 
attack by going carefully under the nets of the 
wily insect, and seizing by surprise the smallest en- 
tangled flies, or those that were most feeble. In 
ascending the angular traps of the spider great 
care and skill was required ; sometimes he had 
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scarcely room for his little wings to perform thejr 
office, and the least deviation would have entan- 
gled him in the complex machinery of the web 
and involved him in ruin* It was only the works 
of the smaller spider that he durst attack, as the 
larger sort rose to the defence of their citadels, 
when the besieger would shoot off like a sunbeam, 
and could only be traced by the luminous glow of 
his refulgent colours. The bird generally spent 
about ten minutes in this predatory excursion, and 
then alighted on the branch of the avocata to rest 
and refresh himself, placing his crimson star-like 
breast to the sun, which then presented all the 
g^lowing fire of the ruby, and surpassed in lustre 
the diadems of monarchs. Europeans who have 
seen only the stu£fed remains of these little fea- 
thered gems in museums have been charmed with 
their beautiful appearance ; but those who have 
examined them whilst living, displaying their mov- 
ing crests, throats, and tails, like the peacock in 
the sun, can never look with pleasure on their mu- 
tilated forms. I have carefully preserved about 
two hundred specimens, in the best possible man- 
ner, yet they are still but the shadow of what they 
were in real hfe. The reason is obvious, for the 
fibres of each feather, being of a different colour 
from the surface, will change when seen in a front 
or oblique direction ; and as each lamina or fibre 
turns upon the axis of the quill, the least motion, 
when living, causes the feathers to change sud- 
denly to the most opposite hues. 
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Ik our general view of the New World, we ad- 
verted to the characteristics common to both its 
great divisions. Their nearly equal extent, and 
the equator almost bisecting them, render their 
resemblances to each other very numerous, yet, as 
will be seen, they are not without their dissimilar- 
ittes. The pecuUar grandeur in the works of na- 
ture already alluded to, is equally conspicuous in 
both portions of the American continent, but its 
exhibition differs in kind, even where it may be 
equal in degree. 

The most distinguishing feature of South America 
is unquestionably its stupendous chain of moun- 
tains, the Andes, or as it is sometimes called, the 
Cordilleras, the most extensive, the most wonder- 
ful, and with the single exception of the Hima- 
layah mountains, the loftiest in the world. Id 
richness and beauty, however, they far surpass 
their Eastern rivals. This vast chain stretches 
north and south, near the western coast, from the 
Isthmus of Darien, through the whole of the con- 
tinent of South America, to the Straits of Magel- 
lan. In the north there are three chains or sepa* 
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rate ridges, but in adTancing from Popayan to- 
wards the south, the three chains unite into a 
single group, which is continued far beyond the 
equator. The extent of the Andes mountains is 
not less than four thousand three hundred miles. 
In these mountains the operations of nature appear 
indeed to have been carried on on a scale of incon- 
ceivable magnificence. Even the plain of Quito, 
which may be considered as the base of the Andes, 
is more elevated above the sea than the summits 
of many European mountains. In different places 
the Andes rise more than one-third above the fa* 
mous Peak of Teneriffe, the highest land in the 
ancient hemisphere. Their cloud-enveloped sum- 
mits, though exposed to the rays of the sun in the 
torrid zone, are covered with eternal snows, and 
below them the storm is seen to burst, and the ex- 
ploring traveller hears the thunder roll, and sees 
the lightnings dart beneath his feet. The ascent 
to the plain of Quito, on which the Andes, Chim- 
borazO) Cotopaxi, and Pichincha stand, is thus de- 
scribed by a celebrated traveller. The ruggedness 
of the road leading up the mountain, is not easily 
described. The declivity is so great, in some parts, 
that the mules can scarcely keep their footing ; and 
in others, the acclivity is equally difficult. The 
trouble of sending people before to mend the road, 
the pain arising from the many falls and bruises, 
and the being constantly wet to the skin, might be 
supported ; but these inconveniencies are aug- 
mented by the sight of such frightful precipices, 
and deep abysses, as excite constant terror. The 
road, in some places, is so steep, and yet so 
narrow^ that the mules are obliged to slide down» 
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without making any use whatever of their feet. 
On one side of the rider, in this situation, rises an 
eminence of many hundred yards ; and, on the 
other, is an abyss of equal depth ; so that, if he 
should give the least check to his mule, and de- 
stroy the equilibrium, both must inevitably perish. 
When, however, these perils are surmounted, the 
traveller arrives upon the plain, at the extremity of 
which stands the city of Quito, the capital of one 
of the most charming regions in the world. Here, 
in the centre of the torrid zone, the heat is not only 
very tolerable, but, in some places, the cold is even 
painful. Here the inhabitants enjoy the tempera- 
ture and advantages of perpetual spring ; the fields 
being constantly covered with verdure, and ena- 
melled with flowers of the most lively colours. 
However, although this beautiful region is more 
elevated than any other country in the world, and 
it employs so many days of pamful journey in the 
ascent, it is itself overlooked by tremendous moun- 
tains ; their sides being covered with snow, while 
their summits are flaming with volcanoes. These 
mountains seem piled one upon the other, and to 
rise with great boldness to an astonishing height. 
The most remarkable of the Andes are the moun- 
tains of Chimborazo, Cotopaxi, and Pichincha. 
Chimborazo, the most lofty of these, has a cir- 
cular summit, 22,000 feet or above four miles 
high. Its bulk is so enormous, that the part which 
the eye embraces at once, near the limit of the 
snows, is 22,968 feet or four miles and a third in 
breadth. Humboldt, Bonpland, and Montufar, 
were persevering enough to approach within 1600 
feet of the summit of this mighty king of moun- 
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tains. Being aided in their ascent by a train of 
volcanic rocks, destitute of snow, they thus at- 
tained the amazing height of nearly four miles 
above the level of the sea ; and the former of these 
naturalists is persuaded that they might have reach- 
ed the highest summit, had it not been for the in- 
tervention of a great crevice, or gap, which they 
were unable to cross. They were, therefore, 
obliged to descend, after experiencing great in- 
conveniences, and many unpleasant sensations. 
For three or four days, even after their return into 
the plain, they were not free from sickness. Long 
before they reached the above surprising height, 
they had been abandoned by their guides, the In- 
dians, who had taken alarm, and were fearful of 
their lives. So great was the fall of snow on their 
return, that they could scarcely recognize each 
other, and they all suffered dreadfully from the 
intenseness of the cold. 

Cotopaxi is the loftiest of those volcanoes of the 
Andes which, at recent epochs, have undergone 
eruptions. Notwithstanding it lies near the equa- 
tor, its summits are covered with perpetual snows. 
The absolute height of Cotopaxi is 18,876 feet, or 
three miles and a half; consequently it is 2,622 
feet, or half a mile, higher than Vesuvius would 
be, were that mountain placed on the top of the 
Peak of Teneriffe ! Cotopaxi is the most mis- 
chievous of the volcanoes in the kingdom of Quito, 
and its explosions are the most frequent and disas- 
trous. The masses of scoriee, and the pieces of 
rock, thrown out of this volcano, cover a surface 
of several square leagues, and would form, were 
they heaped together, a prodigious mountain. The 
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form of Cotopaxi is the most beaatiful and regular 
of the colossal summits of the Andes. Tt is a per- 
fect cone, which, covered with a perpetual layer 
of snow, shines with dazzling splendour at the set- 
ting of the sun, and detaches itself in the most pic- 
turesque manner from the azure vault above. 

Though South America boasts but of one prin- 
cipal lake, that of Mayaycubo, in the province of 
Venezuela, its rivers are even more gigantic than 
those of the northern half of the continent. At 
the head of these, and indeed of all known streams, 
stands the mighty Amazon, sometimes called the 
Maranon. This majestic prince of rivers, has, 
very consistently, its source in the lofty Andes. It 
forms the northern boundary of Brazil, taking its 
rise at an inconsiderable distance from the Pacific 
Ocean, and flowing in an eastern course more than 
twelve hundred leagues, in which progress it receives 
upwards of sixty considerable rivers, and at length 
discharges itself into the Atlantic Ocean, directly 
Under the equatorial line, by a channel one hun- 
dred and fifty miles in breadth. All the provinces 
of Peru may be said to emulate each other in send- 
ing forth supplies for this transcendant river ; and 
these, together with the many torrents which pre- 
cipitate themselves from the Andes, augmented by 
the snow and ice, join to form a kind of sea of 
what at first scarcely deserved the name of a river. 
All the streams which run westward from this im- 
mense chain of mountains, widening as they ad- 
vance from their source by the conflux of others, 
form those mighty rivers which afterwards unite 
in that of the Amazons ; and, although some tra- 
verse a larger distance from their source, stilly 
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others which rise nearer, by receiving in their short 
course a greater number of brooks^ and by conse- 
quently discharging a proportionate quantity of 
water, may be considered as having an equal claim 
to be called the principal source. The Apurimac, 
a river of Peru, the Orinoco, in a province called 
Columbia, bordering on the Caribbean Sea, and 
the Rio de la Plata, in Paraguay, though inferior 
in their courses to the mighty Maranon, are truly 
magnificent streams, and equalled by few rivers in 
the Old World. 

Of the several countries of South America, Bra- 
zil, from its intimate connection with Europe^ by 
means of the same family with that which rules 
Brazil being seated on the throne of Portugal, 
claims the pre-eminence. Its wealth and fertility 
also entitle it to rank high among the districts in 
this part of the western continent. Rio de Janeiro 
the capital, carries on a most extensive commer- 
cial intercourse with almost all European nations. 
It has, says Mr. Mawe, been so often described by 
former travellers, that were I to confine myself to 
the supply of what they have omitted, or to the 
correction of their mis-statements, my task would 
be speedily performed, but, as I have uniformly 
chosen to write freely from my own observation, 
rather than follow the track of others, I shall tres- 
pass on the reader a more detailed account than he 
might perhaps require. The finest view of the 
city is from the harbour, whence its lofty eminence 
crowned with convents, and the hills m its envi- 
rons, interspersed with villas and gardens, have a 
rich and magnificent appearance. The royal pa* 
lace skirts the beach, and is seen to ^at advan* 
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tage. This palace, though small, is the residence 
of the royal family. The mint and the royal cha- 
pel form parts of the structure. Some idea of the 
extent of the city may be formed from the popu- 
lation, which, including the negroes, its most 
numerous portion, is estimated at a hundred 
thousand souls. The numerous convents and 
churches are well built, and rather handsome ; the 
church of Candelaria, now finished, is in a superior 
style of architecture. The streets were formerly 
incommoded by latticed balconies, which had a 
very heavy appearance, and obstructed the circu- 
lation of the air, but they have been taken away by 
order of the government. The greatest nuisances 
now remaining are those which arise from the cus- 
tom of persons of all ranks on horseback riding on 
the foot-paths, and from the preposterous hanging 
of shop and front doors, which all open outward 
into the street, to the great annoyance of foot pas- 
sengers. I may also add the frequent pools of 
stagnant waters, which, from the lowness of the 
site, cannot, without much labour, be drained 
away, and which, through the heat of the weather, 
often emit the most putrid exhalations. Water 
for the use of the city, flows from the hills through 
aqueducts, and is distributed in several fountains 
in various public places. It is to be regretted 
that there are not more of these for the use of the 
inhabitants, numbers of whom live a mile distant 
from any of them, and are obliged to employ per- 
sons continually in carrying water ; many of the 
poorer classes earn a living by selling it. The 
fountains, in dry weather, are frequently so 
crowded^ that the carriers have to wait for hours 
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before they can get supplied. The water is good^ 
and, when kept in large jars, drinks cool and plea- 
sant. The inns and public-houses are almost des-* 
titote of accommodation, and so very uncomfort- 
able that a stranger will not reside in them, if he 
can get a friend to take him in. Owing to its low 
situation, and the general filthiness of its streets, 
Rio de Janeiro cannot be called healthful. Im- 
provements are now making which will in part 
remedy these evils ; but other causes tend to in- 
crease the insalubrity of the air, and to spread con- 
tagious distemper, the principal of which are the 
large importations of negroes from Africa, who 
commonly land in a sickly state, the consequence 
of close confinement during a hot voyage. This 
city is the chief mart of Brazil. No colonial port 
in the world is so well situated for general com-* 
merce as Rio de Janeiro. It enjoys, beyond any 
other, an equal convenience of intercourse with 
Europe, America, Africa, the East Indies, and 
South Sea Islands, and seems formed by nature as 
the grand link to connect the trade of those great 
portions of the globe. 

The Portuguese at Rio are, in general, rather 
punctilious and reserved in admitting a foreigner 
to their family parties, but, having once received 
him, they are open and hospitable. The ladies are 
affable and courteous to strangers, extremely fond 
of dress, but less proud than those of other na-^ 
tions. In their mixed assemblies the utmost gaiety 
prevails, and is seasoned by that finished polite-* 
ness for which the Portuguese are generally dis-< 
tinguished. The conversation of the best bred 
men, however, is more lively than instructive ; for 
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education here is at a low ebb, and comprehends a 
very limited course of literature and science. Of 
the impression produced upon a stranger by his 
first intercourse with the Brazilians, Mr. Koster 
has given us an amusing picture, in the narrative 
of his journey from Guiana to Rio Grande. I had 
letters, says that observant traveller, to the owner 
of the sugar plantation of Espirito Santo, situated 
upon the banks of the river Paraibo. The pro- 
prietor was a principal magistrate of the district of 
Paraiva. I was received by him in a very friendly 
manner. The house was in the usual style of the 
country, having only the ground-floor, and no 
ceiling, the tiles and rafters being in full view. 
Supper of dried meat, and the flour of the mandioc 
made into paste, and called piram, was placed be- 
fore me ; also, some hard biscuits and red wine. 
I was not then sufiiciently a Brazilian to eatptram, 
and took the biscuits with the meat in preference, 
which much astonished my host. Sweetmeats 
were afterwards brought in, which are always good 
in the houses of persons of his rank in life ; the opu- 
lent people in Brazil taking as much pride in these 
delicacies as an English citizen in his table or his 
wines. The cloth was laid at one end of a long 
table, and I sat down by myself, whilst the master 
of the house placed himself upon the table, near to 
the other end, and talked to me; and some of the 
chief persons of his establishment stood around, to 
see the strange animal called an Englishman. We 
adjourned from the supper-room into another 
jspacious apartment, and each of us took a ham- 
mock, of which there were several in the room, and 
swung and talked until we were half asleep. One 
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of his men supposed, that, as I spoke Portuguese^ 
1 must either be an Englishman who did not speak 
English, or that any Portuguese, on going to £ng« 
land, would immediately speak the language of that 
country, as I did Portuguese. The master seldom 
left his estate to go to Recife, or even to Paraiba, 
and lived in the usual style of the Brazilian gentry, 
in a kind of feudal state. He had several young 
men about him, some of whom were employed by 
him. Neither his wife nor any of his children ap- 
peared. The principal apartments of his bouse 
were two spacious rooms, having a great number 
of doors and windows ; in one, were several ham* 
mocks and a sofa, and in the other, the long table 
upon which I supped ; there were a few chairs in 
each of them ; the floors were of brick, and the 
shutters and doors were unpainted. The owner of 
this mansion wore a shirt and a pair of drawers, a 
long bed-gown, called a chamhre, and a pair of 
slippers. This is the usual dress of those persons 
who have no work to perform. When a Brazilian 
takes to wearing one of these long gowns, he be- 
gins to think himself a gentleman, and entitled 
consequently to much respect. The next day we 
advanced about seven leagues, and, for the first 
time, I slept in the open air. We intended to 
have taken up our lodging for the night at a neigh- 
bouring hamlet, but the huts were so small and 
miserable, being constructed of the leaves of .palm 
trees, that I preferred the open air. We made for 
the rivulet which runs at a little distance from these 
habitations ; the horses were immediately unload- 
ed, and their pack-saddles taken off, that they 
might roll about in comfort. The next thing to 
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be done was to get fire- wood ; in most parts of the 
country it is very plentiful, and, as we were upon 
the skirts of a thick wood, there was here no want 
of it. A light was struck, and two fires made; we 
got an additional pan from one of the neighbour- 
ing huts, and our dried meat was cooked. The 
meat is dried in the old Indian manner, by laying 
it upon a platform of twigs, raised about eighteen 
inches from the ground, and making a fire imder- 
neath. We discovered that, not far off, a field or 
piece of land, rather more cleared of wood than 
the rest, was rented by a cottager, who would al- 
low our horses to be put into it for a vintem, about 
five farthings each, for the night, which the guide 
thought I should consider dear, and therefore told 
me it was the usual price. As may be supposed, I 
made no great difficulties on this score, and the 
horses were taken to the place. I now thought 
myself settled for the night, and therefore ate my 
supper, sitting in my hammock, which was slung 
between two trees, with the plate upon one of the 
trunks ; having finished, I took my segar, and sat 
down close to the fire ; the guide lighted his pipe, 
and placed himself on the opposite side, that we 
might talk about our proceedings for the morrow. 
I returned to my hammock about ten o'clock, but 
found the air very sharp, and consequently lay 
down under the lee of the fire, upon a hide, of 
which we had two for covering the loads in case of 
rain. This was to me a new scene ; when I thought 
of the complete change of habits which this kind 
of life required, and how entirely different it was 
from any thing in England, I may almost say in 
Europe,— when I looked round, and saw our seve* 
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ral fires, for the cold air had, hy this time, obliged 
each person to have his own ; the men all asleep ; 
our pack-saddles, trunks, and other parts of our 
baggage, scattered about, as it was taken from the 
horses,— when I heard the running of the water, 
and the rustling of the trees ; and when I consi- 
dered that I was entering among a people with 
whose habits I was little acquainted, whose feelings 
towards my countrymen I was ignorant of, — I felt 
a kind of damp ; but this was soon removed, by 
thinking of the pleasure of return, and of the ac- 
complishment of what I was deemed incapable of 
performing. It was cheered by my recollection of 
the knowledge I had of the language, and by the 
determination I felt within me of conforming to 
the customs of the people, and of submitting to 
their prejudices. I was not old enough to have 
contracted any habits too deep to be laid aside 
when necessary. These thoughts were interrupted 
by the cry of " Jesus ;" which was repeated every 
half minute in a dismal voice; I called to the 
guide, supposing it to proceed from some person 
in distress : he waked, and I told him what had 
made me call to him ; he said, it was only some 
person helping another " a h^m morrer^^ that is, 
that some dying person, which I found was the 
the usual custom, had a friend to repeat the word 
♦' Jesus," until the sufferer expired. 

The instances of murder committed by the In- 
dians in the district of Brazil, says Mr. Koster, 
are rare. They are pilferers rather than thieves. 
When they can, they eat immoderately ; but, if 
it is necessary, they can live upon a very trifling 

quantity of food, to which their idleness often r^- 
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duces them. They are much addicted to liquor, 
and will dance in a ring, singing some of the mo- 
notonous ditties of their own language, aad drink- 
ing for nights and days without ceasing. Lying and 
other vices attached to savage life belong to them. 
Affection seems to have little hold upon them ; 
they appear to be less anxious for the life and 
welfare of their children than any other cast of men 
who inhabit that country. The women, however, 
do not, among these semi- barbarians, perform the 
principal drudgery ; if the husband is at home, he 
fetches water from the rivulet, and fuel from the 
wood; he builds the hut, whilst his wife takes 
shelter in some neighbour's shed. But, if they 
travel, she has to carry her young children, the 
pots, the baskets, and the excavated gourds; 
whilst the husband takes his wallet of goat-^kin 
and his hammock rolled up upon his back, his 
fishing net and his arms, and walks in the rear. 
Both the men and the women are cleanly iu many 
of their habits, and particularly in those relating 
to their persons ; but in some other matters their 
customs are extremely disgusting. They do not 
reject any kind of food, and devour it almost with- 
out being cooked; rats and other small vermin, 
snakes and alligators, are all accepted. 

The instinct, for I know not what else to call 
it, which the Indians possess above other men, in 
finding their way through a wood to a certain spot 
on the opposite side without path or apparent 
mark, is most surprising ; they trace footsteps over 
the dry leaves which lie scattered under the trees. 
The letter-carriers, from one province to another, 
are mostly Indians, for from habit they endure 
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;reat fatigue, and will walk day after day, with 
ittle rest, for months together. Though a horse 
nay outstrip one of these men for the first few 
lays, still, if the journey continues long, the In- 
dian will, in the end, arrive before him. If a 
criminal has eluded the diligence of the police offi- 
cers, Indians are sent in pursuit of him, as a last 
resource. It is well known that they will not take 
him alive ; each man who sees the offender fires, 
for they do not wish to have any contention. Nor 
is it possible for the magistrate to fix upon the in- 
dividual of the party who shot the criminal ; for, 
if any of them are asked who killed him, the an- 
swer invariably is los homines ^ "the men.*' 

It is usually said, that a party of Indians will 
fight tolerably well ; but that two or three will 
take to their heels at the first alarm. Some of 
them, however, are resolute, and sufficiently cou- 
rageous; but the general character is cowardly, 
inconstant, devoid of acute feelings, as forgetful of 
favours as of injuries, obstinate in trifles, regard- 
less of matters of importance. The character of 
the negro is more decided ; it is worse, but it is 
also better. From the black race the worst of 
men may be formed : but they are capable like- 
wise of great and good actions. The Indians seem 
to be without energy or exertion ; devoid of great 
good or great evil. I never saw an Indian me- 
chanic in any of the towns ; there is no instance 
of a wealthy Indian, while rich mulattos and ne- 
groes are by no means rare. As labourers, they 
have usually a great inclination to over-reaoh ; 
but their schemes are badly made, and consequent- 
ly easily discovered. I never could depend up^n 
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them for any length of time, and to advanoe 
money or clothing to them is a certain loss. If I 
bad any labour which was to be performed by a 
given time, the overseer would always reckon upon 
his mulatto and negro free people; but did not 
mention, in the list of persons who were to work, 
any of the Indians whom I was then employing; 
and, on my speaking of them, he answer^, '<< An 
Indian is only to be mentioned for the present 
day,'' meaning that no reliance is to be placed 
upon them. 

The province of Rio de Janeiro, being situated 
on the confines, and without the tropic of Capri- 
corn, is in general, in consequence of that situa- 
tion, less warm than the countries which lie near 
the line. The whole territory is mountainous. It is, 
therefore, naturally divided into high and low lands. 
In the latter the heat is as great as in the other 
countries between the tropics, and consequejitly 
favourable to the culture of coffee, sugar, cotton, 
indigo, cocoa, rice, and other colonial productions, 
as well as to the growth of the most valuable trees 
of India, and of its exquisite fruits and spices, 
many of which have been introduced with success 
on the mountains, which rise to the height of three 
thousand English feet, and are covered to the 
summit with impenetrable virgin forests. The 
smiling valleys are watered by limpid streams, and 
the temperature is as various as the productions. 
The forests abound in game, and in every kind of 
wood for ornamental work. In the grounds newly 
cleared, the fruit trees and plants of Europe are 
cultivated with surprising success. The fruits of 
the country are remarkable for their variety as well 
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as their abtmdance. Here are bananas, plantains, 
oranges, citrons, lemons, pomegranates ; besides, 
an infinite number of other plants, still in their na- 
tural state, which require only the industry of man 
to improve, and add them to the comforts of ci- 
vilized life. In short by its situation, its climate 
and its products, this country claims distinction as 
the most happy and naturally independent on the 
face of the globe. With regard to climate, there 
is no winter nor summer. The heat is never exces- 
sive, and there is no sensible cold. The whole 
year appears a continual spring. The uninterrupted 
verdure, the vivid and varied colour of the flowers 
which cover the highest trees of the forests, and, 
appearing to change their form and aspect every 
month, constantly surround us with a new world, 
and fill the most insensible minds with astonish- 
ment and admiration. 

St. Salvador, the capital of Bahia, was ori- 
ginally the seat of the supreme governtnent of 
Brazil. It consists of two parts, one built on low 
ground near the shore, where the commerce is 
carried on, and the other on a high hill, which 
being considered the most healthy, is the residence 
of all the people of consequence. Its population 
is said to be nearly equal to that of Rio de Janeiro. 
The houses are built with latticed windows and 
balconies, similar to those in Rio de Janeiro. The 
churches are the puUic buildings most worthy of 
notice : they are said to be richly ornamented 
within. This town is tolerably defended; and 
also the bay, as well as circumstances will permit. 
On the shore is a royal arsenal, and numerous 
houses for stores, &c. The custom-house and 
8 2 
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wharfs are cooyeDiently situated. Ships of wai 
have been built here, as well as many very laige 
and fine vessels for the merchant service. The 
manners and customs of the people differ little 
from those of the inhabitants of the capital ; but 
in the best societies here, more gaiety and refine- 
ment prevail, and the higher classes are more 
sociable than in Rio de Janeiro. A taste for 
music is general; there are few houses without 
the guitar, and all the more respectable houses 
have piano-fortes. The ladies dress in the Eng- 
lish style, and ornament themselves with gold 
chains : they wear very few diamonds ; their fa- 
vourite gem is the chrysolite. The domestic dress 
of the men consists of a jacket and loose trowsers, 
made of light printed cotton. Religious proces- 
sions take place here, as in Rio de Janeiro, on great 
festivals and rejoicing days ; and these festive oc- 
casions are distinguished by various amusements, 
which continue from morning till night. At these 
times the Brazilians have a custom of covering 
the walls and balconies of their houses with velvet 
or beautiful silks, embroidered with gold lace, in 
architectural orders, made and ornamented for the 
purpose. Thus adorned, the houses exhibit a 
most splendid appearance. 

Mr. Mawe has furnished us with ample details 
relative to the people of Paraguay, whose habits 
he had a full opportunity of witnessing in their 
own country, as well as among the number of emi- 
grants thence to Brazil whom he encountered. 
They are, says that gentleman, the most inactive 
and listless race of beings that I ever met with. 
They seem to be conscious of no wants beyond 
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those of mere animal existence, and these they 
choose to supply at the least possible expense of 
bodily exertion. Their supreme enjoyment is to 
remain at home in a state of quietism, or rather 
torpor, leaving to the negroes the little agricul- 
tural toil that is required. They are reserved, 
slothful, and patient ; yet, with all their apathy, 
they are friendly, and somewhat courteous to 
strangers, provided they be not required to go 
much into society, or to bear an active part in con- 
versation. Commerce is almost unknown among 
them, and there is very little specie in circulation. 
To a stranger who has mixed in the busy scenes 
of life, they seem absolutely weary of existence, 
as a burden. Blest with a fine climate, and a 
land flowing with milk and honey, they are unable 
to appreciate and tura to advantage the bounties 
which divine Providence has lavished upon them ; 
"'... and from these and other causes, the population 
^ is very scanty compared with the extent of the 
I country. Such is the native land of the Peons of 
Monte Video and Buenos Ayres. The Peons, 
who migrate southward to seek employment, soon 
:. acquire a taste for ardent spirits, and thus heighten, 
% sometimes to an uncontrolable degree, the ferocity 
^'^ engendered by the habit of torturing and killing 
1 cattle. They have no strong sense of danger to 
J deter them from crime ; but, on the contrary, are 
^- \ aware, that on any breach of the law they can 
/*! elude its penalties by galloping three or four hun- 
'^^ dred miles into the mterior, where their crimes are 
i\ unknown, and where they can bid defiance to pur- 
^^. suit or detection. In Brazil, and in some other 
^}. parts of South America^ the cattle arg^uded 
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principally by the Peons, who live in hovels buih 
for the purpose, at convenient distances. Ten 
thousand head are allotted to four or ^ve Peons, 
whose business it is to collect them every morning 
and evening, and once or twice a month to drive 
them into pens, where they are kept for a night. 
The cattle by this mode of management are soon 
tamed ; a ferocious or vicious beast is very rarely 
among them. Breeding is alone attended to: 
neither butter nor cheese is made, and milk is 
scarcely known as an article of food. The con- 
stant diet of the people, morning, noon, and 
night, is beef; they eat it almost always without 
bread, and frequently without salt. The dwell- 
ings of the Peons are in general very wretched, 
the walls being formed by a few upright posts, 
interwoven with small branches of trees, plastered 
with mud inside and out, and the roof thatched 
with long grass and rushes. The door is also of 
wicker-work, or, in its stead, a green hide stretched 
on sticks, and removeable at pleasure. The fur- 
niture of these poor hovels consists of a few skulls 
of horses, which are made to serve for seats ; and 
of a stretched hide to lie upon. The principal, if 
not the sole cooking utensil is a spit or rod of iron 
stuck in the ground in an oblique position, so as 
to incline .over the fire. The beef when spitted, 
is left to roast until the part next the fire is sup- 
posed to be done enough, then its position is 
altered, and the change is occasionally repeated 
until the whole is cooked. The juices of the meat 
by this mode of roasting, help to mend the fire, 
and indeed, the people seem to think they are fit 
for nothing else. The meat, which, is naturally 
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poor and coarse, being thus dried to a cake, bears 
lit:t:le affinity to the boasted roast beef of England. 
TTVie dexterous method with which the Peons catch 
t^lxeir cattle, by throwing a noose, called a laso, 
over them, has been frequently detailed, but no 
description can do full justice to their agility. 
They throw with equal precision and effect, whe- 
^Tier at full gallop or at rest. Their method of 
oatching horses, by means of balls attached to 
leather thongs, is similar to the former, but more 
unerring; scarcely an instance has been known 
of its failure, except in those frequent trials which 
are requisite to acquire perfect skill in the prac- 
tice. They have a singular and simple way of 
training mules and horses to draw light carts, 
coaches, &c. No harness is used ; a saddle or 
pad is girded on, and a leather thong is fastened 
to the girth on one side, so that the animal mov- 
ing forward, with his body in a rather oblique di- 
rection, keeps his legs clear of the apparatus 
which is attached to him, and draws with a free- 
dom and an agility that in a stranger excite great 
surprise. A similar contrivance is used in the 
catching of cattle. The Peon fastens one end of 
his laso to the girth of his horse, who soon learns 
to place himself in such an attitude as to draw 
the ox which his rider has caught; and even, 
should the latter dismount, to koep the thong on 
the stretch. 

The passion, it might be called mania, of the 
Peons for gambling is inconceivable. Such in- 
deed is their excessive propensity to this vice, that 
tbey frequently carry cards in their pocket, and, 
when an opportunity occurs, form parties, and 
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retire to a convenient place, where one of them 
spreads his poncho or mantle on the ground, in 
lieu of a table. When the loser has parted with 
his money, he will stake his clothes, so that the 
game generally continues until one of them goes 
away almost naked. This bad practice often leads 
to serious consequences^ Mr. Mawe once ob- 
served a party playing in the neighbourhood of a 
ehapel after mass had been said, when the clergy- 
man came and kicked away the cards in order tc 
put an end to the game. On this one of the Peons 
rose up, and retiring a few paces, thus accosted 
the intruder, " Father, I will obey you as a priest; 
but, (laying his hand on his knife,) you must be- 
ware how you molest our diverson." The clergy- 
man knew the desperate character of these men 
too well to remonstrate, and retired very hastily, 
not a little chagrined. On another occasion a 
Peon was gambling with a Spanish corporal in 
the prison-yard, when a dispute arising, the latter 
drew his sword on his unarmed antagonist^ and 
wounded him so severely in the arm, that he was 
obliged to undergo amputation the day following. 
It is usual for a Peon, who has been fortunate at 
play, to go to Monte Video, and clothe himself 
anew in the shop of a slop-seller. While the 
shopman is looking out the articles he calls for, 
he deliberately places his dollars on the counter, 
in separate piles, assigning each to its destined 
purpose. He then retires to a corner, and attires 
himself; an unfortunate comrade invariably at- 
tends him, who examines his cast-off clothes, and, 
if better than his own, puts them on. After pas- 
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sing a few days in idleness, he sets out on his return 
home, where he appears in his new dress. 

The skill and determination acquired by th6 
Peons from their accustomed occupation is not 
confined to the ruder sex. Among the many 
daring and active feats performed by the Peons, 
one of the most extraordinary of late years, was 
the capture of a tiger by a female of that tribe. 
She was a mulatto woman, brought up in the 
vicinity of Barriga Negra. She was accustomed 
at an early age to ride horses, and prided herself 
in doing offices which were generally considered as 
belonging to men, such as catching cattle with the 
noose, killing them, &c. Her form was mascu- 
line, and she became so inured to men's work, 
that she was hired as a Peon, and fulfilled that 
office much to the satisfaction of her employers. 
She was noted for selecting spirited horses, and 
for riding them at full speed. One day on her 
return from labour, as she was passing a rivulet, 
she observed a large tiger at no great distance. 
Surprised that the animal did not steal away, as 
is generally the case when he sees a person mount- 
ed, she drew nearer, still keeping her horse's head 
from him, so as to be ready to gallop off, if he 
should make a spring. He continued, however, 
inattentive and motionless ; the woman observing 
this, and thinking he ailed something, after some 
minutes pause, backed her horse until she came 
within twenty yards of him, loosening at the same 
time her noose from the saddle, which she threw 
most dexterously over his neck, and immediately 
galloped away with him to a considerable distance. 
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Whether maimed or not before, she knew he most 
now be dead, she therefore alighted, flayed him, 
and carried home the skin as a trophy. The ani- 
mal was above the ordinary size, and not smaller 
than a calf six weeks old. This exploit was long 
the talk of the neighbourhood, and Mr. Mawe 
heard the woman herself relate the adventure. 

The Peruvian city of Quito has already been 
described, in speaking of the Andes. lima the 
capital of Peru, and the residence of the viceroy, 
lies in a sandy plain, only two miles in breadth, 
between the Cordilleras and the sea ; which, it is 
probable, extended formerly above a mile further 
mland towards the mountains. This, at least, 
would seem evident from the sea-sand and shells 
with which the flat ground is covered to the extent 
of two miles, and from the numerous small hil- 
locks wholly composed of such shells. Lima is a 
large city ; but on account of the frequent earth- 
quakes, the houses ace only one story high, and 
very slightly constructed with planks, laths, and 
reeds, plastered over with mortar ; the flat roofs 
being covered with small light shingles. On the 
outside they have, indeed, a mean appearance, 
hut within they are magnificent and convenient. 
The streets are very regular, straight, broad, clean, 
and well paved ; and in almost all of them are 
palaces of the rich nobles ; some of which are 
huilt in the modem style of architecture. Alleys 
shaded with rows of high lime trees, country- 
houses, and gardens, embellish the environs of 
the city ; which would certainly be a most charm- 
ing place of abode were it less subject to diseases 
and earthquakes, and if the inhabitants suffered 
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less from the excessive heat and swarms of every 
kind of vermin. The whole coast on the South 
Sea is here subject to frequent earthquakes ; one 
of which about fifty years ago destroyed Lima, 
and the extensive sea-port Callao, the latter of 
which was overwhelmed by the waves of the raging 
ocean. The ruins of Callao are still visible ; but 
the citadel, which was on an eminence consider- 
ably higher than the city, remains standing. 

Buenos Ayres and Monte Video, which include 
the greater portion of Paraguay, have been well 
described by Mr. Vidal. The city of Buenos Ayres 
is situated on the west bank of the Rio de la Plata, 
above two hundred miles from its mouth. It is 
regularly built, the streets being perfectly straight 
and broad, unpaved in the middle, but havin? 
footpaths on each side. The houses are supposed 
to amount to six thousand ; and the number of 
inhabitants, which used to be estimated at forty 
thousand, is now reckoned not fewer than seventy 
thousand. Most of the buildings, both public 
and private, formerly had mud walls ; but a Jesuit, 
who was employed to erect the church of his col^ 
lege, between seventy and eighty years ago, in- 
structed the inhabitants in the art of making bricks 
and lime, and the city has since assumed a very 
difiPeient appearance. The climate of Buenos 
Ayres is proverbial for its salubrity, as is indicated 
by its name.* it enjoys a temperature nearly re- 
sembling that of the southern regions of Europe. 
It is considered as an ordinary winter when there 
are but three or four days on which water is slightly 

* Bueno$ Ayr$9 sigmfieft a good air or climate. , 
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frozen ; and it is reckoned severe when this effect 
is more frequent. The winds here are very violent. 
They are least so in the autumn, but stronger and 
more steady in spring and summer, when they 
raise clouds of dust which sometimes darken the 
sun, and greatly incommode the inhabitants, soil- 
ing their clothes, and covering their apartments 
and furniture. The atmosphere at Buenos Ayres 
is moist, and spoils the furniture ; and the floors 
of rooms exposed to the south are always damp ; 
the walls which have the same aspect are covered 
with moss, and the roofs are overgrown with thick 
grass, nearly three feet high, so that it is necessary 
to clear them every two or three years, to prevent 
the water from lodging and soaking through. This 
humidity, however, is by no means prejudicial to 
health. The city of Buenos Ayres is regularly 
supplied with milk from the surrounding farms, 
from one to three miles distant. It is brought on 
horseback, in earthen or tin bottles, four and 
sometimes six of which are carried by each horse, 
in hide pockets, attached to the saddle, and laced 
up with a piece of thong. Butter, or at least 
anything that deserves the name, is never made 
by the natives of Buenos Ayres. What they prin- 
cipally use for the purposes to which we apply it, 
is the fat of beef melted into dripping, and packed 
in bladders, like lard ; this they universally deno- 
minate butter. AH vegetables are dear at buenos 
Ayres, as is likewise fruit, with the exception of 
peaches. The water-melons are excellent, and 
the most reasonable in price of all the kinds of 
fruit, which, however, are not very numerous ; 
strawberries, grapes of many sorts, figs, apples, 
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pears, and melons, compose the list. The oranges 
and other similar fruits are abundant, and very 
good. All our common vegetables thrive at Buenos 
Ay res, except potatoes, which never exceed marbles 
in size, the soil being too stiff for them. 

Monte Video is situated on a small promontory 
on the east bank of the Rio de la Plata, with a 
spacious bay on its northern side, forming a to- 
lerable harbour for small vessels ; the town makes 
a handsome appearance from the harbour, being 
built upon an ascent, and the houses interspersed 
with trees and gardens. Few of the houses exceed 
one story ; they are of stone and brick, and have 
flat roofs without chimneys ; the fire being gener- 
ally kindled in the yard, or in a detached kitchen, 
and brought into the rooms in fire-pans, when the 
weather is wet or cold. The streets are broad, 
and intersect each other at right angles, but they 
are unpaved. Monte Video is an admirable sta- 
tion for trade, having a tolerably good harbour, a 
central position for collecting produce, and the 
navigation of the river so far being attended with 
little danger. It rose, in consequence of these 
advantages, to be a very flourishing place ; but the 
city is now gone to decay. There was formerly a 
very extensive suburb, with many elegant villas 
belonging to the Spanish merchants of the city ; 
but it has been so completely desolated during the 
contest for independence, that some broken walls 
and a part of a chapel are all that now remain of 
what once contained a population of six thousand 
souls. Previously to this struggle, there were 
fourteen thousand inhabitants within the walls; 
this number is now reduced to five thousand. The 
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ordinary mode of travelling both in Buenos Ayies 
and Monte Video is on horseback. Some few 
coaches are used in Buenos Ayres, and let out to 
perform a journey, but the vehicles and their 
equipments are a caricature on posting-. There 
are no wi^ons, but all carriages of burden have 
only two high wheels. These carts travel in con- 
voys of from five to twenty, for, owing to the na- 
ture of the country, it would be impossiUe for 
them to perform the journey singly. -When tbe 
convoy arrives at a bog, the difficulty of passing it 
is surmounted by the united strength of the cattle; 
six bullocks are always used ; two are attached to 
the pole of the cart, and the other four close to 
each other, with a great interval between them and 
the two first mentioned. In this manner the four 
foremost oxen have passed through the bog, and 
are on firm ground by the time the other two have 
brought the cart into it. They all draw by a beam 
lashed to the horns of each pair with hide ropes, 
leading from the centre of it to the pole of the 
cart, and to each other's beam. No reins are used, 
the animals being guided entirely by the enormous 
goad slung in front of the cart, which being ba- 
lanced by a weight at its inner end, is managed by 
the driver with uncommon dexterity. It is a bam- 
boo, thirty-two feet long, with a small stick eight 
fipet more, attached to it, havmg a goad fastened to 
its extremity. At the place where they are united, 
there is a piece of iron, in the shape of a long spear, 
terminatiug in a sharp point, which serves as a goad 
for the second pair of the team, and is made to act 
on them by the bamboo being rapidly lowered 
with the pulley by which it is slung. The beasts 
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next to the cart are guided by a short hand-goad. 
!No care being taken to keep the hide-ropes by 
-which the cart is drawn from trailing on the 
ground, the smallest mismanagement in a bog may 
be attended with serious danger ; for the ropes, if 
suffered to be slack, are liable to get between the 
bullocks' legs, and throw them down ; hence it is 
not uncommon for some of the team to be smo- 
thered in the mud, and it is then fortunate if the 
cart and the goods escape. The bogs are often 
three or four feet deep, so that the men could not 
venture into them, if they were inclined. When, 
therefore, an accident of this kind happens, the 
driver's only resource is the goad, which he plies 
most unmercifully, until by some plunge the ani- 
mal either clears himself, or falls down to rise no 
more ; in which case the rope is cut, and he is left 
to his fate. 

The manners of the herdsmen in general of 
these parts, who are the least civilized of all the 
inhabitants, form a curious and entertaining pic- 
ture ; indeed, their mode of life has almost reduced 
the Spaniards, who have embraced it, to the state 
of savage Indians. These herdsmen, in the go- 
vernment of Buenos Ayres alone, are employed in 
tending ten millions of horned cattle, and about 
two millions and a half of horses. An estantio, 
or cattle ground, no more than four or five square 
leagues in extent, is looked upon as inconsiderable 
at Buenos Ayres. In the centre of these estantias 
are placed the habitations of the herdsmen, almost 
all without doors or windows, for which at night 
they use ox-hides as substitutes. These people 
never accompany their flocks and herds to the 
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field, as in Europe. All they do is, to go out 
once a week, followed by a number of dogs, and to 
gallop round their respective estantiaSy shouting 
all the while. The cattle, grazing around at liberty, 
begin to run and assemble at a particular spot, 
called rodeo, where they are kept some time, and 
then allowed to return to their pasturage. The 
object of this operation is to prevent the aninaals 
from straying away from the lands of their owner ; 
and they pursue the same method with the horses, 
which they collect not in the rodeo, but in the farm 
yard. The rest of the week they spend principally 
in idleness. As these herdsmen are four, ten, and 
thirty leagues distant from one another, chapels 
are rare ; consequently, they very seldom or never 
go to mass, frequently baptizing their children 
themselves, or even deferring the ceremonies till 
their marriage, because it is then absolutely re- 
quired. When they go to mass, they hear it on 
horseback, on the outside of the church or chapel, 
they doors of which are kept open on purpose. 
They have in general no other furniture in their 
huts than a barrel to hold water, a drinking horn, 
some wooden spits for roasting meat, and a small 
copper pot to boil water for making mate. Some 
have no pot ; and in this case, if they want to 
make broth for a sick person, they cut meat into 
small pieces, and put it into a bull's horn full of 
water, which they boil by setting it in a heap of 
hot ashes. A few possess a kettle and a bowl, one 
or two chairs, or a bench, and sometimes a bed, 
formed of four poles fastened to four stakes, which 
serve for legs, and a cow's hide thrown over them ; 
but, in general, they sleep upon a hid$ spread on 
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tbe bare ground. Instead of using chairs, they 
squat upon their heels, or sit upon the skull of a 
cow or horse. They never eat vegetables nor salad, 
^which they say are fit only for cattle, and they 
i«^ill not touch any food prepared with oil, for 
^which also they have the strongest aversion. The 
ground about their cottages is always covered with 
bones and with the carcases of cattle, which, being 
there left to rot, produce an intolerable stench ; 
the ribs, belly, and breast, being all that they eat, 
the rest of the animal is thrown away. These car- 
casses attract a prodigious number of birds, the 
incessant cries of which are a great annoyance ; 
and the consequent corruption engenders an im- 
mense multitude of flies and insects. Born and 
bred in a desert, and having but little communi- 
cation with their kind, these herdsmen are stran^ 
gers to friendship, and inclined to suspicicm and 
fraud ; hence, when they play at cards, for which 
they have a violent passion, they usually squat 
upon their heels, holdmg their horse's bridle under 
their feet, lest he should run away ; and they often 
have a dagger or knife stuck in the ground beside 
them, ready to dispatch the person with whom they 
are playing, if they perceive any disposition to 
cheating, in which they are great adepts. Th^y 
gamble away all they possess, and with the utmost 
coolness. When one of them has lost his money, 
he will stake his shirt, if it be worth playing for ; 
and the winner generally gives his, if good for no- 
thing, to the loser, because none of them think of 
keeping two. Uninterrupted practice, almost from 
their birth, renders them incomparable horsemen, 
either for keeping firm in their seat or for gallop- 
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ing continually without tiring. Id Europe they 
would probably be thought to want grace, because 
their stirrups are long, and because they do not 
keep their knees close, but stick out their legs, 
without turning their toes towards the horse's ears ; 
but then there is not the least danger of their los- 
ing their equilibrium for a moment, or of being 
thrown out of their seat either in trotting or gal- 
loping, or even by the kicking, capering, or any 
other movement of the animal ; nay, you would 
almost swear, that the horse and the rider formed 
but one body, though their stirrups are mere trian- 
gles of wood, so small as to admit only the tip of 
the toe. In general, they mount indiscriminately 
the first foal they lay hold of, even though a wild 
one, and sometimes they will ride bulls themselves. 
With the laso fastened to the girth of their horse, 
they stop at the distance of eighty or ninety feet, 
and secure any animal whatever, not excepting a 
bull, by throwmg the laso at his neck and 1^, 
and they never miss catching the leg at which they 
aim. If their horse should fall while going at full 
gallop, most of them would not receive the least in. 
jury, but pitch upon their legs by his side, with the 
bridle in their hands, ready to prevent his escape. 
By way of exercise, they desire any other person to 
throw the laso at the legs of their horse while at a 
gallop, and they are sure to light upon theirs, 
though the animal should have fallen after a thou- 
sand curvets. 

In Guyaquil, Brazil, and some other parts of 
South America, the slaughtering season is as much 
a time of diversion for the inhabitants of this 
country, as a sheep-shearing is in England. For 
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two or three days, the peasants, huasos, are busy 
collecting the cattle from the woods and moun- 
tains, and driving them into an enclosure made 
for the purpose. The fat and lean cattle being 
mixed together, the latter are separated from the 
former, and driven out ; after which, one fixed 
upon for slaughter is allowed to pass the gate, 
where a peasant stands armed with a sharp instru- 
ment in the shape of a crescent, having the points 
about a foot apart ; and as the beast passes, he ' 
first cuts the hamstring of one leg, and then of 
the other. Should he miss his aim, a by-stander 
follows the animal at full gallop, and throws the 
laso over its horns, by which it is caught and de- 
tained till another comes up, and either ham- 
strings or casts a second laso round its hind legs, 
when the two men riding in different directions, 
throw the beast down, and immediately kill it. 
One of them now takes off the skin, collects into 
it the tallow and fat, which with the meat he car- 
ries to a shed, when the process of jerking, salt- 
ing, &c. as already described, is begun. The 
females in the mean time are all busy, cutting up 
the fat, frying it for grasa, and selecting some of 
the finer meat for presents and home consumption. 
The tongues are the only part of the head that 
is eaten, the remainder being left to rot. In the 
above manner great numbers of cattle are annually 
killed. It is surprising to Europeans and other 
strangers to see with what dexterity the laso is 
thrown. Made of platted or twisted raw hide, it 
is about one and a half inch in circumference, 
sometimes less ; and being greased in the process 
of its manufacture, is extremely pliable, stronger 
T 2 
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than any other kind of rope of treble the thickness^ 
and very durable. The length is from twenty to 
thirty feet, and at one end is a noose^ through 
which a part of the thong being passed, a ranning 
knot is formed. Instead of the noose there are 
occasionally a button and loop. The huaso(or 
laso thrower), ext^ding the opening formed by 
passing the thorig through the noose, lays hold of 
the laso, and begins to whirl it over his head, 
taking care that the opening does not close. 
Having determined on his object, the laso is 
thrown with unerring precision. A ballock is 
caught by the horns, and a horse or sheep by the 
neck ; and as this is often done at full speed, the 
peasant will wind the end of the laso which he 
holds round his body, and suddenly stopping his 
horse, the entangled animal receives such a check, 
that it is frequently upset. One end of the laso 
is often ma^e fast to the sursingle or girth of the 
saddle, particularly when a bull or large bullock 
is to be caught. On such occasions the horse, 
as if aware of the resistance he will have to make, 
turns his side towards the object, and inclines his 
body in the opposite direction. I have seen him 
dragged along by the beast, his feet making fur- 
rows in the ground for more than two yards. The 
people are so expert in this art, and so attached 
to it, that it is deemed quite disgraceful to miss 
the object. Several of the higher classes exercise 
it as an amusement ; and not only in Chili, but 
in almost every part of South America which Mr. 
Mawe visited; all classes when residing in the 
country, carry the laso behind the saddle. 

We have already had occasion^© allude to the 
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puma, or Chilean lion. Mr. Stevenson, in hi» 
very clever narrative of his twenty years' residence 
in South America, ^ves a very entertaining ac- 
count of a chase of one of these animals, in which 
he was personally engaged at Villavicencio. This 
beast had, it appears, committed with impunity 
for a length of time, a series of depredations upon 
the neighbourhood. On our arrival, says Mr. 
Stevenson, the people were preparing to destroy 
this enemy to their cattle; several dogs were 
collected from the neighbouring farms, and some 
of the young men of the surrounding coun^ 
try were in great hopes of taking him alive 
with their lasos, and of afterwards baiting him in 
the village for the diversion of the kdies, whilst 
others were desirous of signalizing the prowess 
of their favourite dogs. All of them were deter- 
mined to kill this ravenous brute, which had 
caused much damage, particulariy among their 
horses. The hunt was the only subject of conver- 
sation on the Sunday, which was the day fixed 
for its occurrence. At four o'clock we left the 
village, more than twenty in number, each lead- 
ing a dog, and having a chosen laso on his arm, 
ready to throw at a moment'^ warning. About a 
mile from the village we separated by different 
bye-roads, into five or> six parties, the men taking 
the dogs on their horses, to prevent, as they said, 
the possibility of the scent being discovered by 
the puma. All noise was avoided, even the smoking 
of cigars was dispensed with, lest the smell should 
alarm their prey, and they should lose their sport. 
The party which I joined consisted of five mdi- 
viduals. After riding about four miles we arrived 
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at a small rivulet, where a young colt was tied to 
a tree, having been taken for that purpose. We 
then retired about three hundred yards, and the 
colt being alone began to neigh, which had the 
desired effect, for before sunset one of our party, 
placed in advance, let go his dog and whistled, 
at which signal three other dogs were loosed, and 
ran towards the place where the colt had been 
left. We immediately followed, and soon found 
the puma with his back against a tree, defending 
himself against his adversaries. On our appear- 
ance he seemed inclined to make a start and 
attempt an escape. The lasos were immediately 
in motion, when four more dogs came up, and 
shortiy afterwards their masters, who hearing 
the noise, had ridden to the spot as fast as the 
woods would permit them. The poor brute seemed 
now to fear the increase of his enemies. How- 
ever, he maintained his post, and killed three of 
our dogs ; at which the owner of one of them 
became so enraged, that he threw his laso round 
the neck of the puma, when the dogs, supposing 
the onset more secure, sprang on him, and he was 
.soon overpowered, but so dreadfully wounded and 
torn, that it became necessary to put an end to 
his life. The length of this animal, from the nose 
to the root of the tail, was five feet four inches, 
and from the bottom of the foot to the top of the 
shoulder, thirty-one inches. Its head was round, 
and much like that of a cat, the upper lip being 
entire, and supplied with whiskers ; the nose flat, 
the eyes large, of a brownish hue, but very much 
suffused with blood, the ears short and pointed; 
it had no mane. The neck, back, and sides were 
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of a dusky ash colour, with some yellowish spots ; 
the belly of a dirty white, the hair on its buttocks 
long and shaggy. Each jaw was armed with four 
cutting, four canine, and sixteen grinding teeth ; 
each of its fore paws and hind feet with five toes, 
and very strong talons. Four lasos attached to 
the girths of the saddles of two horses were fas- 
tened to the puma, which was thus dragged to the 
village, where we arrived about nine o'clock, and 
were received by the whole of the inhabitants with 
shouting and rejoicing. The remainder of the 
night was spent in dancing and carousing. 

The same intelligent writer gives us an able 
sketch of the Indians of Arauco, one of the most 
celebrated of the South American native tribes. 
He was invited, on his arrival in their country, to 
the habitation of one of their caciques or chiefs. 
The house, says Mr. Stevenson, to which I was 
conveyed by the Indians, was about five leagues 
from the coast, situated in a ravine, towards the 
farther extremity of which the range of hills on 
each side appeared to unite. A stream of excel- 
lent water ran at the bottom of the small valley, 
winding its way to the sea. The low part of the 
ravine was cultivated in small patches; and among 
the brushwood were to be seen clusters of apple, 
pear, and peach trees, some of them so laden with 
fruit, that their branches were bent to the ground. 
The sides of the mountain displayed in profusion 
the gifts of Nature ; the same kind of fruit trees, 
laden with their ripe produce, enlivened the view, 
and relieved the eye from the deep green of the 
woods which covered the landscape, save here and 
there the naked spire of a rock washed by the 
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rains and whitened by the sunbeams. The situa- 
tion of the house appeared to have been chosen 
not so much for its picturesque beauty as for the 
facility of defending it : the only approach was 
the road which we took, it being impossible to 
descend the mountains on either side — an impos- 
sibility which appeared to increase as we drew 
nearer the house. Four or five of the young In- 
dians rode forward to the house, and when it first 
opened to our view, a crowd of women and chil- 
dren had ranged themselves in front, gaping in 
wild astonishment at my very unexpected appear- 
ance. We rode up to the house, which stood on 
a small plain about thirty yards above the level of 
the stream. The house was a thatched building 
about sixty feet long, and twenty broad, with mud 
walls seven feet high, two doors in the front op- 
posite to two others at the back, and without 
windows. The back part on the inside was di- 
vided into births, the divisions being formed of 
canes thinly covered with clay, projecting about 
six feet from the wall, with a bed-place three feet 
wide raised two from the floor, the whole appear- 
ing somewhat like a range of stalls in a stable. 
Opposite to these births, and running from one 
end to the other, excepting the spaces at the two 
doors, the floor was elevated about ten inches, 
and was six feet wide : this elevation was partly 
covered with small carpets and rugs, which , with 
five or six low tables, composed the whole of the 
household furniture. The two doors on the back 
led to the kitchen, a range of building as long^ as 
the house, but entirely detached from it. Our 
food consisted of fresh mutton^ fi^t^gr poultry. 
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cttt into small pieces, and stewed with potatoes or 
pompions, seasoned with onions, garlic, and cay- 
enne pepper, or capsicum. Our breakfast, at 
about sunrise, was composed of some flour or 
toasted wheat, coarsely ground or crushed, and 
mixed with water, either hot or cold, as it suited 
the palate of the eater. Their poultry, fed on 
barley and potatoes, was fat and good ; their fish, 
both from the sea and the river, capital ; and their 
beef and mutton, in fatness and flavour, were far 
above mediocrity. 

Mr. Stevenson is not less happy in his de- 
scription of the Guayaquil Indians, who reside 
among the Creoles and Spaniards on the coast of 
Peru, and in the province of Guayaquil, are do- 
cile, obliging, and rather timid. They are indus- 
trious in the cultivation of their farms and gar- 
dens, attentive to their other occupations, and 
• faithful in their engagements ; they know the 
value of riches, strive to obtain them, and are 
fond of being considered rich, although they never 
boast of being so. They are kind parents, which 
generally makes their children grateful as well as 
dutiful. They are cleanly in their persons, and 
particularly so in their food ; abstemious in gene- 
ral, but at their feasts inclined to gluttony and 
drunkenness. I often observed, when living among 
the Indians, that they slept very little ; they will 
^ converse till late at night, and always rise early in 

,^ the morning, especially if they have any work that 

1^ requires their attention; such as irrigating their 

fields when water can only be obtained at night, 
or tending their mules on a journey. In such 
^' caseS; they will abstain from sleep for three or 
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four nights successiYely without any apparent in- 
convenience, and they seldom or never sleep 
during the day. 

Among the many tourists who have published 
their excursions in this part of the world, few have 
written in a more amusing style, or contributed 
more largely to the advancement of the science of 
natural history, according to his means of obser- 
vation, than Mr. Waterton, in his Wanderings in 
South America. Guiana was his principal field 
of research, but it was extended into many adjoin- 
ing districts, and with a condensation of the most 
interesting parts of his ingenious, though some- 
what desultory publication, we shall terminate 
this portion of our labours. 

Speaking of the trees of Guiana, Mr. Waterton 
observes that, in a country so extensively covered 
with wood, having every advantage that a tropical 
sun, and the richest mould, in many places, can 
give to vegetation, it is natural to look for trees of 
very large dimensions. But it is rare to meet with 
them above six yarfls in circumference. If larger 
have ever existed, they have fallen a sacrifice^ 
either to the axe or to fire. If, however, they dis- 
appoint you in size, they make ample amends in 
height. Heedless, and bankrupt, in all curiosity 
must he be, who can journey on without stopping 
to take a view of the towering mora. Its topmost 
branch when naked with age, or dried by accident, 
is the favourite resort of the toucan. Many a time 
has this singular bird felt the shot faintly strike 
him from the gun of the fowler beneath, and owed 
his life to the distance betwixt them. The trees 
which form these far extending wilds, are as use- 
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ful as they are ornamental. It would take a vo- 
lume of itself to describe them. The green-heart, 
famous for its hardness and durability ; the hackea, 
for its toughness ; the ducalabali, surpassing ma- 
hogany ; the ebony and letter-wood, vieing with 
the choicest woods of the Old World ; the locust- 
tree, yielding copal ; and the hayawa and olou- 
trees, furnishing a sweet smelling resin, are all to 
be met with in the forest, betwixt the plantations 
and the rock saba. 

Mr. Waterton was, on one occasion, witness 
to a singular human phenomenon which the 
Guianian forests had produced. One day there 
came into the hut, where the traveller was sitting, 
a form which literally might be called the wild 
man of the woods. On entering, he laid down a 
ball of wax, which he had collected in the forest. 
His hammock was all ragged and torn ; and his 
bow, though of good wood, was without any orna- 
ment or polish ; his face was meagre, his looks 
forbidding, and his whole appearance neglected. 
His long black hair hung from his head in matted 
confusion; nor had his body to all appearance, 
ever been painted. Some bread and boiled fish 
was given him, which he ate voraciously, and 
soon after left the hut. As he went out, you 
could observe no traces in his countenance or de- 
meanour, which indicated that he was in the least 
mindful of having been benefited by the society 
he was just leaving. The Indians said that he had 
neither wife, nor child, nor friend. They had 
often tried to persuade him to come and live 
amongst them ; but all was of no avail. He went 
roving on, plundering the wild bees of their honey, 
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and picking up the fallen nuts and fruits of the 
forest. AVhen he fell in with game, he procured 
fire from two sticks, and cooked it on the spot 
When a hut happened to be in his way, he stepped 
in, and asked for something to eat, and then 
months elapsed ere they saw him again. He did 
not know what had caused him to be thus un- 
settled ; he had been so for years ; nor did they 
believe that even old age itself would change the 
habits of this poor, harmless, solitary wanderer. 
' Guiana is the native country of that anomalous 
animal, the sloth. Mr. Waterton's description of 
this wretched creature, is equally creditable to the 
writer's acuteness, humour, and humanity. The 
looks of this extraordinary work of nature, he re- 
marks, his gestures, and his cries, all conspire to 
entreat you to take pity on him. These are the 
only weapons of defence which nature has given 
him. While other animals assemble in herds, 
or in pairs range through these boundless wilds, 
the sloth is solitary, and almost stationary ; he 
cannot escape from you. It is said, his piteous 
moans make the tiger relent and turn out of the 
way. Do not then level your gun at him, or 
pierce him with a poisoned arrow ; he has never 
hurt one living creature. A few leaves, and those 
of the commonest and coarsest kind, are all he 
asks for support. On comparing him with other 
animals, you would say that you could perceive 
deficiency, deformity, and superabundance in his 
composition. He has no cutting teeth, though 
four stomachs. He has no soles to his feet, nor 
has he the power of moving his toes separately. 
His hair is flat, and puts you in mind of grass 
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withered by the wintry blast. His legs are too 
short; they appear deformed by the manner in 
which they are joined to the body, and when he is 
on the ground, they seem as if only calculated to 
be of use in climbing trees. He has forty-six 
ribs, while the elephant has only forty ; and his 
claws are disproportionably long. Were you ■ to 
mark down, upon a graduated scale, the different 
claims to superiority amongst the four-footed ani- 
mals, this poor ill-formed creature's claim would 
be the last upon the lowest degree. 

We have before observed how little Europeans 
are able, from their own experience, to judge of 
the scourge which in less favoured regions of the 
globe the reptile and insect tribes become to the 
inhabitants. Persons, observes Mr. Waterton, 
who have not navigated the great rivers of equi- 
noctial America, for instance, the Oroonoko and 
the Rio Magdalena, can scarcely conceive, how 
without interruption, at every instant of life, you 
may be tormented by insects flying in the air, and 
how the multitude of these little animals may 
render vast regions wholly uninhabitable. How- 
ever accustomed you may be to endure pain with- 
out complaint, however lively an interest you may 
take in the objects of your researches, it is impos- 
sible not to be constantly disturbed by the mos- 
quitoes, zanchdoes,jejens,and tempraneroes, that 
cover the face and hands, pierce the clothes with 
their long sucker in the form of a needle, and, 
getting into the mouth and nostrils, set you 
coughing and sneezing whenever you attempt to 
speak in the open air. In the missions of the 
Oroonoko, in the villages placed on;the banks of 
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the river, surrounded by immense forests, theplaga 
de las moscaSf the plague of the flies, afibrds an 
inexhaustible subject of conversation. When two 
persons meet in the morning, the first questions 
they address to each other are, '* How did you 
find the zancudoes during the night ? How are we 
to-day for the mosquitoes ?" 

Of the celebrated city of Pernambuco, Mr. 
Waterton has given us a striking and animated 
description. On entering the bay, he observes, 
the active and vigilant pelican is seen watching 
the shoals of fish from a prodigious height. It 
seldom descends without a successful attack on its 
numerous prey below. As you approach the shore, 
the view is charming. The hills are clothed with 
wood, gradually rising towards the interior, none 
of them of any considerable height. A singular 
reef of rocks runs parallel to the coast, and forms 
the harbour of Pernambuco. The vessels are 
moored betwixt it and the town, safe from every 
storm. You enter the harbour through a very 
narrow passage, close by a fort built on the reef; 
the hill of Olinda, studded with houses and con- 
vents is on your right hand, and an island thickly 
planted with cocoa nut trees, adds considerably to 
the scene on your left. There are two strong forts 
on the isthmus, betwixt Olinda and Pernambuco, 
and a pillar midway to aid the pilot. Pernambuco 
stands on a flat, and is divided into three parts ; 
a peninsula, an island, and the continent. Though 
within a few degrees of the line, its climate is re- 
markably salubrious, and rendered almost tem- 
perate by the refreshing sea breeze. Had art and 
judgment contributed their portion to its natural 
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advantages. Pemambuco at this day, would have 
been a stately ornament to the coast of Brazil. 
On viewing it, it will strike you that every one has 
built his house entirely for himself, and deprived 
public convenience of the little claim she had a 
right to put in. As you walk down the streets, 
the appearance of the houses is not much in their 
favour. Some of them are very high, and some 
very low ; some newly white- washed, and others 
stained, and mouldy, and neglected, as though they 
had no owner. The balconies, too, are of a dark 
and gloomy appearance. They are not, in general^ 
open, as in most tropical cities, but grated like a 
farmer's dairy window, though somewhat closer. 
There is a lamentable want of cleanliness in the 
streets. The impurities from the houses, and the 
accumulations of litter from the beasts of burden, 
are unpleasant sights to the passing stranger, aud 
when the wind begins to blow, his nose and eyes 
are too often exposed to a cloud of very unsavoury 
dust. When you view the port of Pemambuco, 
full of ships of all nations ; when you know that 
the richest commodities of Europe, Africa, and 
Asia, are brought to it ; when you see immense 
quantities of cotton, dyewood, and the choicest 
fruits pouring into the town, you are apt to wonder 
at the little attention these people pay to the com- 
mon comforts which are expected to be found in 
a large and opulent city. However, if the inhabi- 
tants are satisfied there is nothing more to be said. 
Custom reconciles every thing. In a week or two 
the stronger himself begins to feel less the things 
which annoyed him so much upon his first arrival, 
and after a few month's residence, he thinks no 
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more about them, while he is partaking of the hos- 
pitality and enjoying the elegance and splendour 
within doors in this great city. 

The substance of Mr. Bullock's observations 
upon that elegant and diminutive ornament of the 
feathered creation, the humming bird, as found in 
Mexico, has been previously given. This beauti- 
ful animal appears no less to have attracted Mr. 
Waterton*s attention in his progress through 
Cayenne and Demerara. Chiefly in the months 
(^ July and August, he informs us, the tree called 
Bois Immortely very common in Demerara, bears 
abundance of red blossom, which stays on the tree 
for some weeks ; then it is that most of the dif- 
ferent species of humming birds are very plentiful. 
The wild red- sage is also their favorite shrub, and 
indeed there is scarcely a flower in the interior or 
on the sea coast, but receives frequent visits 
from one or other of the species. Upon entering 
the forests, the blue and green, the smallest brown, 
no bigger than the humble bee, with two long fea- 
thers in the tail, and the little forked-tail, purple- 
throated humming birds, glitter before you in ever- 
changing attitudes. One species, alone, never 
shews his beauty to the sun. He is the lai^st of 
all the humming birds, and is all red and changing 
gold green, except the head, which is black. You 
never find him on the sea coast, or where the 
river is salt, or in the heart of the forest, unless 
fresh-water be there. He keeps close by the side 
of woody fresh water rivers, and dark and lonely 
creeks. He leaves his retreat before sunrise to 
feed on the insects over the water ; he returns to 
It as soon as the sun's rays cause a glare of light. 
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is sedentary all day long, and comes out again for 
a short time after sunset. It seems to be an er- 
roneous opinion, that the humming bird lives en- 
tirely on honey dew. Almost every flower of the 
tropical climates contains insects of one kind or 
another ; now, the humming bird is most busy 
about the flowers an hour or two after sunrise, and 
after a shower of rain, and it is just at this time 
that the insects come out to the edge of the flower 
in. order that the sun's rays may dry the noc- 
turnal dew and rain which they have received. 
On opening the stomach of the humming bird, 
dead insects are almost always found there. 
The ara, or South American macaw, Mr. Water- 
ton describes as superior in size and beauty to every 
parrot of South America ; it will force you to take 
your eyes from the rest of animated nature, and 
gaze at him ; his commanding strength, the flam- 
ing scarlet of his body, the lovely variety of red 
yellow, blue, and green in his wings, the extraor- 
dinary length of his scarlet and blue tail, seem all 
to join and demand for him the title of emperor 
of all the parrots. He is scarce in Demerara, till 
you reach the confines of the Macoushi country ; 
there he is in vast abundance ; he mostly feeds on 
trees of the palm species. When the concoarite 
trees have ripe fruit on them, they are covered with 
this magnificent parrot : he is not shy nor wary, 
you may take your blow-pipe and quiver of poisoned 
arrows, and kill more than you are able to carry 
back to your hut. They are very vociferous, and 
like the common parrots, rise up in bodies towards 
sun-set, and fly two and two to their place of rest. 
It is a grand sight to see thousands of aras flying 
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over your head, low enough to let you haye a view 
of their flaming mantle. The Indians find their 
flesh very good, and the feathers serve for orna- 
ments in their head-dresses. They breed in the 
holes of trees, are easily reared and tamed, and 
learn to speak pretty distinctly. 

The following observations by Mr. Waterton, on 
the real degree of danger to be apprehended £rom 
snakes, and other animals usually dreaded by the 
human species, are alike instructive and interest- 
ing. ** Time and experience," he observes, " have 
convinced me that there is not much danger io 
roving amongst snakes and wild beasts, provided 
only that you have self-command. You must 
never approach them abruptly, if so, you are sure 
to pay for your rashness ; because the idea of self- 
defence is predominant in every animal ; and thus 
the snake, to defend himself from what he consi- 
ders an attack upon him, makes the intruder feel 
the deadly effect of his poisonous fangs. The ja- 
guar flies at you, and knocks you senseless with a 
stroke of his paw ; whereas if you had not come 
upon him too suddenly, it is ten to one but that 
he had retired, in lieu of disputing the path with 
you. The labarri snake is very poisonous, and I 
have often approached within two yards of him 
without fear ; I took care to move very softly and 
gently, without moving my arms, and he always 
allowed me to have a fine view of him, without 
showing the least inclination to make a spring at 
me. He would appear to keep his eye fixed on 
nae, as though suspicious, but that was all. Some- 
times I have taken a stick ten feet long and placed 
it on thelabarri's back. He would then glide 
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away without offering resistance. But when I put 
the end of the stick abruptly to his head, he im- 
mediately opened his mouth, flew at it and bit it." 
In this and in many other instances, an adequate 
degree of firmness and courage of mind has sufficed 
to repel the approach of danger, and the youthful 
reader jihould learn from such examples, that real 
perils may become increased, and imaginary ones 
realized by the want of due self-possession and for* 
titude. 
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